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Subtle  Censorship  on  Government  News 
Is  Arising  Steadily  in  Washington 


“Wall  of  Silence,  ”  Statements  Worded  to  Protect  Private  Interests,  Evasion  Practiced  by  Departments- 
Concerted  Action  by  Correspondents  Urged  to  End  Encroachment  on  Press  and  Public  Rights 


W/ASHIXGTON,  Sei)t.  2— Steadily, 
”  almost  stealthily,  there  is  Rrowing 
up  in  Washington  to  plague  the  corre¬ 


spondents  and  to  confound  newspaper 
editors  and  readers  “back  home”  a  wall 
of  official  silence  on  public  questions,  of 
evasion,  misrepresentation  and,  sad  to 
say,  in  some  cases,  of  downright  lying 
by  those  public  officials  who  are  paid 
from  public  funds  and  who  are  answer- 
able  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  in 
the  plaint  of  Washington  correspondents 
that  their  efforts  to  obtain  news  fre¬ 
quently  are  blocked  by  government  of¬ 
ficials  whose  conception  of  their  duty  is 
carefully  to  guard  their  official  acts  and 
the  official  acts  of  their  departments  or 
bureaus  from  the  scrutiny  of  the  public 
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amount  of  criticism  that  has  been  heaped  associations.  The  "independent"  is.  gen- 


upon  them  in  recent  years. 


erally  speaking,  more  ;ipt  to  be  trying 


There  is  also  noticeable  a  very  definite  to  run  down  a  story  which  might  em- 
disiiosition  to  keep  from  print  anything  barrass  the  government  deiiartment  in¬ 


coming  from  a  governmental  bureau  volved.  or  some  private  business,  or  who 


Happily,  this  type  of  public  official  is 
in  the  minority  in  W  ashington,  but  per¬ 
sonal  observation  and  careful  iiuiniry 
among  corresiHuidents  here  leads  defin¬ 
itely  to  the  belief  that  the  .sjiecies  is  on 
the  increase,  though  the  rate  of  acces¬ 
sion  or  conversion  undoubtedly  is  slow. 

It  is  this  very  slowness,  however,  that 
makes  the  problem  become  an  actual 
menace,  because,  living  in  the  slowly 
changing  atmosphere,  the  correspondents 
are  apt  not  to  notice  the  difference  until 
it  has  a  strangle-hold  on  them. 

If  there  were  a  definite  and  open  move 
by  some  government  official,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  impose  a  censorship  on  the 
press,  or  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  right 
of  the  public  to  know  what  its  servants 
were  doing,  the  Washington  correspond¬ 
ents  would  lx‘  up  in  arms  in  an  instant 
and  a  flood  of  publicity  doubtless  would 
compel  the  hapless  official  to  capitulate. 

But  the  situation  now  confronting  the 
Washington  news  gatherers  is  not  of 
that  sort.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  such 
an  attempt  is  made  and  it  usually  is 
promptly  S(|uelched.  The  difficulty 
\\ashington  correspondents  are  facing 
is  the  growing  tendency  either  to  refuse 
to  discuss  public  matters  because  of  a 
departmental  “i)olicy,”  or  to  answer 
questions  by  evasion,  misrepresentation 
or  half-truths. 

Because  the.se  things  are  encountered, 
generally,  by  indiviilual  correspondents 
marching  for  news,  they  are  not  brought 
to  a  head  where  they  can  be  exposed  by' 
concerted  action  by  many  correspond¬ 
ents.  In  fact,  if  they  are  encountered  by 
a  large  group  of  correspondents  simul¬ 
taneously,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  mass  in¬ 
dignation  which  leads  to  stories  by  the 
group  exposing  the  particular  difficulty. 

Aor  are  the  correspondents,  as  a  rule, 
refused  information  they  seek  by  ill- 
tempered  officials.  On  the  contrary,  a 
u.sually  is  courteously  received 
itxt  as  courteously  turned  down,  with  a 
ong  explanation  that  “policy”  will  not 
WTnit  giving  out  the  desired  informa- 
n  and  that  it  will  be  better  for  all 
oncerned  if  there  is  no  publicity. 

*  ^  doubtful  wbether  this  in- 
keep  from  the  press 
wants  to  know  is  the  result  of 
source.  Gov- 
'  fn  ».rV  •  3re  extremely  sensitive 

tnm  L  Rfow'ing  reluctance 

utterances  probably  is  the 
t  ot  this  sensitiveness  and  the  great 


NO  CENSORS! 

No  (iOOl)  euli  ••oiiie  of  transueting  the  publie  bii>iiieps  of  this  nation 
ill  seerel.  Malfeasance  in  office,  misuse  of  public  funds,  betrayal  of 
public  trust,  are  at  a  iireinium  when  elected  or  a|ipniiited  officials  regard 
themselves  as  screened  from  the  eyes  of  the  press  and  the  people. 

The  economic  tortures  now  being  suffered  by  most  of  the  world  can  he 
traced  in  unbroken  line  to  the  secret  movements  of  diplomacy  before,  during 
and  after  the  war.  The  shame  of  the  veterans’  bureau  and  oil  lease  scandals 
that  bowed  the  country’s  head  a  few  years  ago  was  conceived  and  horn 
behind  a  veil  of  departmental  secrecy,  followed  hy  misrepresentation  of  facts 
in  departmental  handouts  to  the  press. 

Today,  with  ilevelopments  in  every  branch  of  the  government  touching  the 
economic  picture;  with  more  public  fiimls  appropriated  for  special  economic 
purposes  than  sufficed  2.)  years  ago  for  the  entire  expense  of  the  national 
government,  there  can  he  no  tolerance  of  hugger-mugger  arrangements.  The 
billions  that  will  he  s|ient  for  industrial  and  agricultural  relief  offer  unpar¬ 
alleled  temptations  to  the  nnscrupulous— and  behind  a  wall  of  silence,  the 
odds  are  great  that  misuse  of  ]iuhlic  moneys  will  lead  to  another  series  of 
appalling  scandals. 

IVot  since  the  war  have  governmental  activities  in  all  their  phases  held  so 
great  an  interest  for  the  taxpayers,  nor  been  so  badly  in  need  of  intelligent 
explanation.  If  in  war,  we  needed  no  censorial  protection  against  a  national 
enemy,  in  this  emergency  of  peace,  we  certainly  need  none  against  ourselves. 
The  times  call  for  candor,  for  out-in-the-open  leadership  hy  all  government 
divisions,  from  the  White  House  down.  .Nothing  else  can  he  accepted  hy 
a  press  conscious  of  its  responsibility. 


which  might  “hurt"  particular  groups  or 
liarticular  husinesses  or  industries.  Kx- 
treme  care  is  taken  to  eliminate  from 
iniblic  statements  any  material  which 
might  injure  anyone,  with  the  result  that 
many  times  statements  by  public  officials 
are  so  emasculated  and  innocuous  as  to 
be  virtually  useless. 

This  tendency  is  particularly  notice¬ 
able  from  a  study  of  the  "handouts”  pre¬ 
pared  hy  the  various  departments.  The 
writer  has  seen  many  of  these  in  the 
course  of  preparation.  They  are  first 
written  in  rough  draft,  then  passed  from 
official  to  official,  from  assistant  to  assist¬ 
ant  and  from  chief  to  chief.  luich  adds 
a  word  here  and  eliminates  a  word  there 
until  the  rough  draft  is  interlined  and 
crisscrossed  with  corrections  and  com¬ 
ment.  When  finally  approved  it  usually 
is  in  such  form  that  it  could  not  possibly 
injure  anyone,  though  even  with  this  care 
it  sometimes  does. 

The  press  associations  seem  to  encoun¬ 
ter  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  news  they 
want.  They  usually  have  a  man  assigned 
to  each  department  who  has  various  con¬ 
tacts  and  if  he  fails  to  get  his  informa¬ 
tion  from  one  source,  he  usually  obtains 
it  from  another. 

The  “independent”  correspondents,  who 
represent  one  paper  or  a  small  group, 
are  the  oih's  who  usually  run  into  the 
stone  wall,  though  there  are  times  when 
information  is  refused  the  large  press 


is  seeking  to  e.\i)ose  some  hit  of  “skidl- 
duggery."  It  is  in  these  ca.ses  that  eva¬ 
sion,  misrepre.sentation  and  refusal  to 
talk  reach  their  climax,  even  in  instances 
where  the  information  sought  should  be 
easily  available  to  the  i)ublic. 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  any  newspai)ernian  the  dan¬ 
ger  lying  in  the  increasing  tendency 
to  conduct  the  public  business  in  the  dark 
and  the  growing  feeling  among  govern¬ 
ment  officials  that  their  work  is  none  of 
the  public’s  business,  particularly  when 
the  public’s  business  happens  to  conflict 
with  that  of  some  private  interests. 

That  these  observations  are  not  based 
on  merely  speculation  will  be  shown  hy 
citing  specific  instances  in  which  infor¬ 
mation  has  been  refused  newspapermen, 
where  attempts  have  been  made  to  get 
them  to  j)rint  news  only  when  approved 
by  the  bureau  concerned,  or  where  eva¬ 
sion  has  l)een  resorted  to. 

These  instances,  while,  perhaps,  not 
important  of  themselves,  all  emlnxly  at¬ 
tempts  to  stifle  the  press  or  to  whip  it 
into  a  servile  attitude.  They  are  not  ex¬ 
ceptions,  by  any  means,  but  are  typical 
of  experiences  encountered  every  day  by 
Washington  correspondents.  They  could 
be  niultiplie<l  indefinitely,  and  the  very 
fact  that  such  instances  occur  regularly 
shoukl  arouse  those  who  believe  that 
jmblic  business  should  be  conducted 
openly.  Their  continuance  or  growth. 


in  fact,  constitutes  an  actual  menace  to 
a  free  press  and  free  thought  in  this 
country. 

Probably  the  most  dramatic  of  recent 
instances  was  the  White  House  denial  of 
the  receii)t  of  (iovernor  l'!iH)sevelt’s  letter 
concerning  “secret  negotiations”  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  water  wav  project. 

This  was  regarded  by  the  Scripps-I Tow¬ 
ard  papers  as  such  a  fl;igrant  case  that 
a  careful  check  of  all  surrounding  facts 
was  made,  after  which  a  scathing  eili- 
torial  apiH'ared  in  newspapers  of  that 
chain,  asserting  that  “the  word  of  the 
White  House  has  been  challengetl.” 

The  editorial  ix)inted  out  that  “previ¬ 
ously,  White  House  veracity  had  In’en 
'Mcstioned  on  other  subjects:  the  Wick- 
ersham  prohibition  retK)rt ;  federal  treas¬ 
ury  deficits  ;  the  extent  of  unemployment.” 

Further  declaring  that  the  issue  in 
none  of  those  cases  was  as  clear  as  in  the 
•St.  l-awrence  incident,  the  editorial  set 
forth  this  amazing  chronological  picture: 

“.Aug.  LS — White  House  and  State  De¬ 
partment  denied  all  knowledge  of  Roose¬ 
velt  letter. 

“.Aug.  17,  morning — Governor  Roose¬ 
velt  announced  he  would  make  imblic 
his  letter  (of  .Aug.  11)  unless  President 
Hoover  did  so. 

".Aug.  17,  afteriKMXi — White  House  ad¬ 
mitted  that  it  had  received  the  Roosevelt 
letter.  ;ind  the  .State  Department  admitted 
that  .Acting  Secretary  of  State  Castle  had 
replied  to  Roo.sevelt  on  Aug.  13:  “All 
that  it  is  possible  to  s.ay  now  is,  that  no 
negotiations  of  any  kind  are  going  on.” 

( It  was  not  denied  that  negotiations  had 
been  conducttxl  at  other  times  than  the 
(lav  or  moment  of  the  Castle  letter.) 

.Aug.  17,  afternoon  later — When  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  press  with  official  i)roof  of 
receipt  and  answer  of  the  Roosevelt  letter, 
the  White  House  then  denied  that  it  had 
ever  denied  recciirt  of  that  letter.  The 
White  House  also  repeated  its  denial  of 
negotiations — which  the  .Sta'e  Dejxirt- 
meiit  had  denied  on  Inly  7,  had  admitted 
on  Julv  B,  had  admitted  on  .Aug.  12,  and 
had  denied  in  its  expiivocal  letter  to 
Roosevelt  on  .Aug.  13.” 

The  editorial  ably  summed  up  the  case 
for  the  t)rcss  by  stating  : 

“It  is  imperative  that  the  country  and 
the  world  he  able  to  trust  White  House 
statements.  Therefor  we  hope  that  the 
Presiden  immediately  will  clear  away 
the  St.  Lawrence  deception,  regardless  of 
who  was  resixaisible.  It  is  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  duty  to  protect  the  integrity  of  all 
future  official  i(ronouncements.  Only  in 
that  way  can  he  restore  public 
confidence.” 

There  has  been  no  clarification,  how¬ 
ever,  either  from  the  White  House  or 
State  DejKirtment. 

■A  corresi)ondent  representing  a  trade 
paper  and  a  numiK'r  of  daily  pajK'rs  re¬ 
cently  attempted  to  obtain  from  the  De- 
I)artment  of  .Agriculture  permission  to  ex¬ 
amine  complaints  filed  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  under  the  Perishable  Agricultural 
Commcxlities  Act. 

This  act,  adopted  by  Congress  slightly 
more  than  a  year  ago,  is  designed  to 
eliminate  fraudulent  handling  of  prcxluce 
by  commission  merchants  in  the  cities  and 
to  protect  the  producer  who  ships  fruits 
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or  vegetables  in  good  faith  to  a  commis¬ 
sion  man  to  sell. 

It  specifically  provides  for  public  hear¬ 
ings  of  complaints  when  they  cannot  be 
satisfied  informally  and  as  a  penalty  for 
violation  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  to  make  public  his  decisions.  The 
spirit  of  the  act,  consequently,  is  that 
the  public  is  entitled  to  know  atx)ut  com¬ 
mission  men  who  ^•iolate  its  provisions. 

\otwithstanding  this,  the  department 
refused  to  make  public  the  complaints, 
even  after  they  had  been  assigned  for 
public  hearing  at  designated  cities  on 
definite  dates.  Department  officials  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  complaints  would  be 
available  for  inspection  at  the  hearings 
and  that  tiewspapermen  could  cover  the 
hearings  (which  are  held  in  the  city  in 
which  the  commission  merchant  is 
located). 

They  even  admitted  that  it  was  illogi¬ 
cal  and  inconsistent  to  refuse  to  permit 
Washington  newspapermen  to  examine 
the  complaints  in  VV^ashington  a 
few  days  prior  to  the  hearinf's  so  ad¬ 
vance  stories  could  b"?  written,  while  per¬ 
mitting  their  examination  by  other  news- 
l)anermcn  at  the  hearings  a  short  time 
later. 

The  refusal  of  the  department  was  on 
the  ground  that  the  commission  mer¬ 
chants  might  be  “hurt”  by  premature 
publicity;  tliat  the  department  did  not 
want  to  “force”  publicity  on  the  alleged 
law  violator.  The  officials  a  reed  that 
ptiblicity  was  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  act  itself  and  that  they  could  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  story  from  being  used  on  the 
day  of  the  hearing,  but  obstinately  clung 
to  their  refusal. 

The  Federal  Farm  Board  has  adopted 
a  policy  of  refusing  to  make  public  the 
names  of  co-operative  organizations 
applying  to  it  for  loans  and  the  amounts 
of  the  loans  applied  for.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  board  these  applications 
were  made  public,  but  it  was  explained 
that  the  co-operatives  complained  that 
their  business  secrets  were  being  ex¬ 
ploited  and  that  this  publicity  injured 
them. 

Then  the  board  decided  to  refrain 
from  making  public  their  applications, 
giving  publicity  only  after  the  applica¬ 
tions  had  been  acted  on.  The  money 
loaned,  of  course,  comes  from  the  public 
treasury,  but  the  public  has  no  way  of 
knowing  to  whom  its  money  is  to  be 
loaned  until  the  loan  is  made. 

This  is  another  instance  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  bureau  protecting  private  interests 
where  a  public  matter  is  concerned,  the 
board  throwing  its  protective  cloak 
around  the  co-operatives  so  the  public 
is  prevented  from  protesting  against 
granting  of  a  loan  until  the  money 
actually  has  been  loaned. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  a  notori¬ 
ously  difficult  bureau  from  which  to 
obtain  information.  Of  course,  officials 
justify  their  reticence  by  telling  news¬ 
papermen  that  the  work  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  being  largely  investigative,  neces¬ 
sarily  must  be  carried  on  in  secret. 

The  correspondents  realize  that  the 
department  cannot  very  well  make  public 
information  it  obtains  in  the  course  of 
a  criminal  investigation,  but  there  are 
other  things  which  could  be  made  public, 
but  which  are  held  to  be  “confidential.” 
The  department  is  suffering  from  a  rule 
that  information  may  come  only  from 
the  Attorney  General’s  office,  with  the 
result  that  other  officials  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  seldom  grant  interviews,  or,  if  they 
do,  little  information  is  forthcoming. 

In  some  departments  correspondents 
who  display  some  independence  and  ex¬ 
pose  a  blunder  of  some  official  are  re¬ 
minded,  when  they  return  to  the  same 
bureau  for  information,  that  such  stories 
are  not  relished  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  “play  ball”  and  not  use  material 
of  that  kind. 

This  applies  particularly  to  correspond¬ 
ents  who  are  dependent  on  one  particular 
department  or  bureau  for  certain  stories. 
If  the  correspondent  publishes  any  critical 
stories,  he  finds,  when  he  returns,  that 
things  have  “tightened  up”  and  further 
information  is  not  easily  forthcoming. 
In  such  cases,  officials  might  not  with¬ 
hold  information  if  asked  for  a  specific 
fact,  but  they  would  not  volunteer  any 
information  and  probably  would  be  eva¬ 
sive  in  answers  to  questions. 


These  conditions  certainly  call  for 
action  by  the  correspondents  if  they  are 
not  to  l)ecome  chronic.  An  individual 
con  espondent  who  attempts  to  surmount 
the  wall  frequently  loses  out,  but  con¬ 
certed  action  by  a  group  of  correspond¬ 
ents  would  get  results  and  would  loosen 
up  many  sources  which  have  been  “shut¬ 
ting  down”  on  public  information. 

Perhaps  a  way  out  would  be  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  “grievance  committ  c” 
either  by  the  National  Press  Club,  the 
White  House  Correspondents’  Associa¬ 
tion,  or  simply  by  the  correspondents 
meeting  together.  If  such  a  committee 
could  be  established  and  would  receive 
the  support  of  the  mass  of  correspondents 
it  could  accomplish  much. 

A  committee  of  this  sort,  howev'er, 
would  l)e  useless  unless  it  were  comi)osed 
of  corresjwndents  unafraid  to  strike  out 
and  defend  the  rights  of  the  newspai>er- 
men  and  to  fight  to  the  limit  any  attempts 
of  officialdom  to  abridge  these  rights. 


REMOVAL  PETITION  FILED 


Columbus  Citizen  Submits  Document 
in  Campaign  Against  Judge 

Attorneys  representing  the  Columbus 
(O.)  Citicen  have  filed  with  the  common 
pleas  judges  of  Franklin  county  a  peti¬ 
tion  bearing  1443  names  asking  for  the 
removal  of  Probate  Judge  H.  Z.  Bost- 
wick.  A  motion  also  has  been  drafted 
asking  for  Judge  Host  wick’s  suspension 
pending  the  iKaring. 

The  judge  has  b^n  charged  with  mis¬ 
conduct  in  office,  involving  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  diamond  ring  to  a  woman  and 
his  demand  for  its  return,  after  her  mar¬ 
riage. 

The  Citizen  is  represented  in  the  case 
by  Newton  D.  Baker,  former  Secretary 
of  War,  and  Charles  S.  Druggan,  Colum¬ 
bus  attorney. 


METZ  IN  OMAHA 


Former  Buffalo  Times  President  Joins 

Omaha  Bee*News 

Phillip  F.  Metz,  formerly  president 
of  the  Buffalo  Times,  joined  the  Omaha 
Bee-News  Aug.  31  as  advertising 
counsel. 

Born  in  Omaha,  Mr.  Metz  belongs  to 
a  family  that  has  long  been  prominent 
in  Omaha. 

Starting  as  a  reporter  for  the  Buffalo 
Times,  he  successively  filled  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  assistant  business  manager, 
business  manager,  general  manager  and 
finally  president. 

NEW  CANADIAN  BUREAU 

Canadian  Press  opened  a  news  bureau 
in  Calgary  this  week  to  distribute  news 
gathered  in  Winnipeg  from  the  East,  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  cities  and  Alberta 
points. 


NEEL  SUCCEEDS  SEIFRIT 

Charles  M.  Neel  has  been  appointed 
national  advertising  manager  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Ncxi's,  a  Scripps-Howard 
newspai)er,  to  .succeed  Edwin  J.  Seifrit, 
resigned. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Sept.  6-7 — Mid-West  Newspaper 
Advertising  Managers'  Assn.,  con¬ 
vention,  Athletic  Club,  Kansas  City. 

Sept.  10-12 — Tri-State  Eklitorial 
Assn.,  meeting.  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Sept.  14-18 — Finaneial  Advertis¬ 
ers'  Assn.,  meeting,  Boston. 

Sept.  15-16 — Central  States  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers’  Assn-,  fall  meeting. 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Sept.  16-19 — Georgia  Press  Assn., 
45th  annual  meeting,  Dalton,  Ga. 

Sept.  18-19 — Colorado  Press  Assn., 
meeting,  Pueblo. 

Sept.  18-19 — N.Y.  State  Ihihlish- 
ers’  Assn.,  fall  meeting.  Hotel  Saga¬ 
more,  I-ake  George. 


GARDEN  IN  TALKIES 

D.  S.  Garden,  former  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bangkok  (Siam)  Daily 
Mail,  made  a  Broadway  debut  in  the 
talking  pictures  at  the  Cameo  Theatre, 
New  York,  last  week.  He  was  the 
lecturer  for  a  picture  called  “I  Am  From 
Siam,”  which  showed  many  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Oriental 
country.  Garden  returned  from  Siam 
last  year  because  of  ill  health  and 
recently  resumed  his  position  as  editor 
of  Famous  Features  Syndicate,  which  he 
left  to  go  to  Siam  almost  four  years  ago. 
Before  that  he  served  on  the  staffs  of 
several  newspapers  in  this  country  and 
Europe. 

TRADE  JOURNALS  SOLD 

The  Neyocy  Corporation,  of  New  York, 
purchaser  of  the  National  Trade  Journals 
at  a  receiver’s  sale,  has  sold  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Forum  to  Howard  Myers  and 
associates;  Heating  &  Ventilating  to  the 
Industrial  Press,  and  Good  Furniture  and 
Decoration  to  H.  V.  .Anderson,  who  will 
combine  it  with  Interior  Architecture  and 
Decoration. 

HANRAHAN  WILL  UPHELD 

The  will  of  Thomas  Hanrahan,  paper 
manufacturer  of  Dalton.  Mass.,  who  left 
his  entire  estate  of  $50,000  to  his  former 
nurse  with  whom  he  eloped  last  Febru¬ 
ary,  has  just  been  allowed  in  the  probate 
court  at  Rutland.  Vt..  over  the  protest 
of  his  son,  James  J.  Hanrahan  of  Rut¬ 
land. 


McGRAW-HILL  CUTS  DIVIDEND 

McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company  has 
cut  its  dividend  rate  from  a  $2  annual 
basis  to  $1  with  the  announcement  of 
quarterly  dividend  of  25  cents  on  the 
common,  payable  on  Oct.  1  to  stock¬ 
holders  of  record  on  Sept.  30. 


CURTIS  RE-ELECTED  COMMODORE 

The  Camden  Yacht  Club,  Camden, 
Me.,  has  re-elected  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis 
of  FTiiladelphia,  commodore  for  the  25th 
consecutive  year.  Mr.  Curtis’  palatial 
yacht,  the  Lyndonia,  is  flagship  of  the 
fleet. 
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CONNOLLY  SUCCEEDS 
MASON  ON  I.N.S. 


Becomes  General  Manager  of  Hesm 
News  Service,  Retaining  His  Post 
as  General  Manager  of  King 
Features 


Joseph  V.  Connolly,  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  King  Features  Syndi 
cate,  has  been  appointed  general  mana 
ger  of  International  News  Service  and 
Universal  Service,  W.  R.  Hearst  organi 


Joseph  V.  Connolly 


zations,  succeeding  Frank  E.  Mason, 
president  and  general  manager  of  I.N’.s! 
Mr.  Connolly  assumed  control  of  both 
organizations  this  week.  He  continues 
as  head  of  King  Features. 

Mr.  Mason,  who  was  to  sail  for  Eu¬ 
rope  on  the  Leviathan  Sept.  S,  said  he 
would  not  make  known  his  future  plans 
until  his  return  about  Oct.  1. 

Mr.  Connolly  said  he  contemplated  no 
change  in  personnel  in  the  press  organ¬ 
izations.  Barry  Paris  will  continue  as 
general  news  manager  of  I.N.S.,  George 
T.  Hargreaves  as  general  business  man¬ 
ager,  and  H.  H.  Stansbury  as  editor  of 
Universal  Service. 

The  press  organizations  will  continue 
operations  from  their  present  location  in 
the  Pulitzer  Building,  Mr.  Connolly  said. 

Mr.  Connolly  was  appointed  editor  and 
general  manager  of  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate,  Inc.,  in  July,  1928.  He  started 
in  the  newspaper  business  as  a  stenog¬ 
rapher  in  the  fiusiness  office  of  the  old 
New  Haven  Union.  He  worked  at  that 
job  for  a  year  and  then  entered  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  as  a  cub  reporter.  He 
covered  the  city  hall  assignment  and 
acted  as  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
World  and  the  New  York  Sun.  In  1916 
Mr.  Connolly  came  to  New  York  and 
obtained  a  job  on  the  New  York  Morn¬ 
ing  Sun,  which  he  kept  for  four  years, 
when  he  went  to  Kig  Features  to  organ¬ 
ize  promotion  activities. 

In  1923,  Mr.  Connolly  became  assistant 
manager  of  all  the  Hearst  syndicates, 
and  later  he  was  promoted  to  the  top  of 
the  King  Features  ladder  as  editor  and 
general  manager. 

Mr.  Mason,  who  was  bom  in  Milwau¬ 
kee  on  Feb.  8,  1893,  and  began  his  jour¬ 
nalistic  career  as  assistant  editor  of 
American  Boy  in  1925.  He  served  as 
Berlin  correspondent  of  the  International 
News  Service  in  1920  and  1921,  became 
its  London  manager  in  1921  and  Paris 
manager  from  1922  until  1926.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York  and  became  busi¬ 
ness  manager  in  1927.  He  has  h^ 
general  manager  and  president  of  I.N-S' 
since  1928. 


“FIVE  POUND”  EDITION 

The  Chicago  Ervning  Post  publishj^ 
what  was  popularly  referred  to  as  a 
five-pound  paper”  on  Sept.  2.  with  the 
printing  of  the  294-page  section 
ing  the  delinquent  tax  list  for  Cook 
county.  The  Post  spent  five  weeks  m 
preparing  and  printing  this  special  sec¬ 
tion. 


NO  LABOR  DAY  PAPERS 

By  agreement,  Chicago  *^**1”^^ 
newspapers  will  not  publish  on 
Day,  according  to  Martin  Kelly,  Chi¬ 
cago  secretary  of  the  .■A.N.P.A. 
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agencies  cautious  in  adopting  color 

Leaders  Aren’t  Crepe-Hanging  but  They  Fear  Lack  of  Uniformity  for  Campaigns  and  Question 
Cost — Doubt  Value  Unless  More  Than  One  Hue  Is  Provided 


Advertising  agencies,  watching 
with  interest  the  more  frequent  ap- 
Dcaraiice  of  color  advertising  in  regular 
news  sections  of  dailies,  are  far  from  be¬ 
ing  convinced  that  they  should  recom¬ 
mend  the  innovation  to  their  clients. 
Although  recognizing  the  value  of  color 
printing,  both  in  getting  attention  and  in 
showing  the  product  offered,  they  are  not 
vet  readv,  in  general,  to  undertake  color 
advertising  in  newspapers  on  a  large 
scale.  ...  , 

Answers  to  a  telegraphic  inquiry  by 
Kpitor  &■  PntMSHKR.  addressed  to  a 
score  of  leading  agencies,  reveal  a  dom¬ 
inating  note  of  caution. 

Not  a  few  express  concern  at  the 
question  of  cost,  some  taking  the  cKp- 
sion  to  say  that  newspaper  advertising 
costs  are  already  high. 

Others  doubt  the  value  of  color  ad¬ 
vertising  unless  more  than  one  color 
(beside  black)  can  be  provided.  They 
recognize  that  a  single  color  will  do 
much  to  attract  attention,  but  argue  that 
this  is  merely  a  novelty  value,  which 
will  disappear  if  too  commonly  used. 

.Still  others  foresee  that  general  adop¬ 
tion  of  color  advertising  in  regular  week¬ 
day  issues  will  result  in  a  long  period  of 
grief  for  agencies,  growing  out  of  the 
inability  of  different  new'spapers  to 
achieve  uniform  results.  With  newsprint 
at  present  varying  widely  in  qual¬ 
ity,  and  with  the  possibility  of  varia¬ 
tion  in  inks  added,  to  say  nothing  of 
press  work  during  the  period  while  press¬ 
men  are  familiarizing  themselves  with 
new  methods,  these  media  men  are  not 
especially  happy  at  the  prospect.  One 
of  them  pointed  out  th.at  at  present  the 
national  advertiser  is  generally  satisfied 
to  see  his  black-and-white  advertisement 
in  the  newspaper  he  regularly  reads,  and 
relies  on  his  agency  to  check  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  copy  in  other  newspapers. 
The  advertiser  who  goes  in  for  color 
advertising  in  a  widespread  newspaper 
campaign,  the  media  chief  predicted,  will 
have  a  livelier  interest  in  the  looks  of  his 
advertisements,  and  may  object  strongly 
to  any  wide  variation  in  appearances. 

Several  agency  men  pointed  out  that 
color  printing  is  available  in  many  Sun¬ 
day  editions,  and  that  such  printing,  done 
on  special  color  presses,  is  likely  to  be 
more  satisfactory  than  color  advertising 
in  week-day  editions,  done  at  high  speed. 

One  or  two  added  that  color  adver¬ 
tising  in  weekly  magazine  sections  might 
M  developetl  far  beyond  its  present  scope 
by  standardization  of  production  and  im¬ 
proved  selling  methods.  At  least  two 
organizations  of  independent  newspapers 
are  already  at  work  along  this  line. 

It  was  also  brought  out  that  unless 
newspapers  in  general  are  equippetl  to 
pve  color  advertising  of  gofxl  quality, 
the  advertiser  who  wishes  to  stretch  his 
campaign  clear  across  the  country  or 
any  large  portion  of  it  will  find  difficul¬ 
ties  m  using  those  newspapers  which  arc 
^U'PI^d.  He  can  order  a  piece  of  black- 
loii  j'lf-  inserted  in  the  country’s 

dailies  and  expect  uniformly  good 
printing.  He  may  even  telegraph  an  ad- 
'Crtisement  across  the  country  one  dav 
and  have  it  read  nationally  the  next.  If 
me  same  advertisement  is  to  appear  in 
color,  m  even  a  few  paiiers,  the  whole 
prwess  IS  slowed  up  and  complicated. 

u^.2;ia  1  expense  of  the  agenev 

would  also  be  increasetl  hy  adoption  of 
^"ySC^'sing  in  newspapers,  with 
plates'"^*”  necessity  for  additional 

nt.?**  Other  hand,  some  agencies  were 
wspoken  m  praising  the  value  of  color, 
additional  color  prop- 
nearly  doubles  the  value  of  an 
,^*^crs  stated  that  while 
clientc  f  ^  demand  among  their 

resiih  ^  ^  Stimulated  with  the 

result  of  increasing  linage. 

largest  agencies  in  the 
vy  were  among  those  which  were 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


only  lukewarm  in  regard  to  newspaper 
color.  One  of  these,  which  preferred 
not  to  be  quoted,  has  in  recent  years 
cut  down  considerably  on  the  use  of  color, 
even  in  magazines,  on  the  ground  that 
color  pages  in  magazines  have  become 
too  common  to  justify  their  extra  cost. 

Some  of  the  agencies  most  favorably 
disposed  toward  newspaper  color  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  as  follows: 

Strang  &  Prosser  .Xdvertising  Agency, 
Seattle:  “Color  is  very  desirable  ad¬ 
junct  to  newspaper  advertising,  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  becoming  increasingly 
conscious  of  its  value.  Seattle  news¬ 
papers  have  developed  color  to  an  un¬ 
usual  degree  and  with  pleasing  results 
to  eye  of  reader.  At  present  one  addi¬ 
tional  color  seems  to  add  distinctive 
value  to  space  hut  time  is  coming  when 
more  will  be  needed.  Believe  still  more 
selling  pressure  could  well  be  put  on  by 
advertising  managers  with  not  immedi¬ 
ately  beneficial  linage  effect  but  to  sell 
longer  schedules  and  create  firmer  and 
more  ctinsistent  advertisers.  Hut  color 
can  be  overdone  and  sliould  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  kill  itself  off  by  appearance  on 
every  page.  .Advertisers  will  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  color  rate  t)f  25  per  cent  extra, 
which  should  be  intrinsic  part  of  general 
rate.’’ 

Clianibers  .Agency,  New  Orleans: 

“Helieve  that  color  printing  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  should  be  vivid  and  strong. 
.Advertisers  would  be  willing  to  pay  extra 
for  good  color  printing  as  certainly  more 
than  one  color  is  often  beneficial.  .Agen¬ 
cies  like  color  because  it  enables  them 
to  disphay  merchandise  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  and  makes  more  attractive  ad¬ 
vertisements.  We  have  little  demand  for 
color  among  our  clients  now  but  believe 
that  they  can  be  .sold  if  it  does  not  cost 
too  much.’’ 

William  H.  Rankin,  president  the  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Rankin  Company,  New  York : 
“Believe  one  additional  color,  when  used 
properly  as  in  case  Chicago  Tribune, 
nearly  doubles  value  of  page  advertise¬ 
ment.  Pioneers  will  ca.sh  in  on  this 
value  until  it  becomes  ordinary,  then  I 
believe  large  city  dailies  will  install  color 
presses  such  as  have  made  American 
Weekly  the  outstanding  advertising  suc¬ 
cess  of  19.11,  showing  large  increase  in 
patronage  while  other  media  showed 
josses.  This  is  accounted  for  because  the 
increase  for  colors  over  black  and  white 
is  fair.  Think  10  per  cent  additional  cost 
for  one  color  in  daily  newspaper  page 
copy  fair,  and  15  per  cent  for  two  addi- 
titnial  colors. 

"The  trend  oi  all  advertising  is  toward 
color  but  I  am  still  firmly  of  the  belief 
that  tlic  greatest  value  in  advertising  to¬ 


day  is  black  and  white  advertising  in 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers.  Color  will 
enhance  that  value  to  general  advertisers 
provided  it  is  confined  to  page  advertise¬ 
ments.  What  newspapermen  most  need 
is  more  confidence  in  value  of  their  own 
medium  and  more  concentratetl  solicita¬ 
tions  for  newspaper  advertising  generally 
instead  of  for  only  their  own  newspaper. 
Newspapers  should  use  at  least  one  page 
per  week  selling  their  own  medium  to 
their  readers  thus  making  general  adver¬ 
tisers’  copy  more  prwluctive  in  sales.’’ 

Following  are  other  statements  re¬ 
ceived  in  reply  to  the  Editor  &  Pub- 
LiSHFR  imiuiry: 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia:  “In 
our  opinion  color  advertising  in  week-day 
newspapers  is  primarily  a  journalistic 
problem.  It  is  not  an  advertiser’s  or 
agency's  problem.  We  do  not  sense  any 
general  demand  on  part  of  advertisers  for 
color  in  newspapers  or  any  development 
that  will  make  advertising  cost  more  than 
it  does  at  the  present  time.  For  a  special 
purpose  an  individual  advertiser  is  justi- 
lietl  in  using  extra  color  and  publishers 
can  make  their  columns  more  serviceable 
to  the  extent  that  they  can  care  for  such 
special  requirements.  It  is  not  practic¬ 
able,  however,  to  attempt  to  apply  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule  in  a  field  where  each  advertiser 
has  his  own  problem.  Each  newspaper 
having  its  own  peculiar  value,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  rate  becomes  one  of  publishing 
economy  designed  to  give  the  advertiser 
the  greatest  value  possible.’’ 

I..  S.  Kelly,  manager  newspaper  space. 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  New  York: 
“Color  advertising  in  my  opinion  is  be¬ 
yond  the  realm  of  the  week-day  news¬ 
paper.  I  am  more  interested  in  four- 
color  weekly  sections,  some  of  which  arc 
bcautiftd  pieces  of  printing.  What  these 
sections  need  is  more  standardization  and 
an  easier  method  of  clearing  advertising 
orders  through  cooperative  groups. 

“Color  advertising  in  the  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  has  not  really  had  much  trial  yet. 
The  advertiser  has  not  yet  been  awakened 
to  the  opportunity  there.  The  biggest 
improvement  the  newspapers  could  make 
would  be  to  get  together  and  standardize 
ink,  paper,  and  page  sizes,  so  that  one 
newspaper  would  get  the  same  printing 
results  as  another. 

“The  effectiveness  of  color  is  well 
recognized,  but  the  color  opportunity  is 
not  worth  while  unless  full  color  can  be 
used.  The  first  object  of  color  advertis¬ 
ing  is  to  reproduce  the  pro<luct.  If  a  sin¬ 
gle  color  is  used,  just  as  a  lure  for  the  eye, 
and  we  all  grab  for  it,  we  will  all  be  on 
the  same  basis  as  at  present.  The  reader 
will  find  that  color  doesn’t  mean  any¬ 
thing,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  common.” 


NEW  HOME  FOR  FOREST  RESEARCH 


In  this  building,  the  eontraet  for  whirh  was  just  awarded  by  the  government 
.It  Madison,  Wis.,  the  Forest  Produets  Laboratory  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
will  rontinue  its  experimentations  initiated  21  years  ago.  This  contract 
is  the  principal  award  under  a  $900,000  Congressional  appropriation  to 
pr  ‘vide  the  laboratory  with  adequate  quarters  and  equipment.  The  build¬ 
ing  will  be  U-sbaped,  about  275  feet  in  length  and  over-all  breadth. 


Sturges  Dorrance,  president  Dorrance, 
Sullivan  ofe  Co.,  New  York:  “Do  not 
believe  aivertisers  generally  seriously 
consider  color  in  week-day  newspapers 
as  means  of  increasing  attention  value 
their  advertising.  Good  color  properly 
printed  is  available  in  several  special 
weekly  sections  and  in  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  many  cities.  F!xcellent  color 
printing  being  produced  by  the  American 
Weekly  in  Hearst  group.  This  type 
color  by  process  plates  or  color  roto¬ 
gravure  has  real  future.  However, 
properly  printed  Sunday  color  is  not  yet 
available  in  sufficient  number  of  cities 
throughout  United  States  to  begin  to 
approximate  national  coverage.  Why 
should  daily  iKwspapers  attempt  this  in 
spattering  communities  until  Sunday  field 
is  properly  covered?  Let’s  give  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  adeipiate  Sunday  color  coverage 
before  we  think  of  color  week-day 
newspapers.’’ 

E'erry-Hanley  Advertising  Company, 
Kansas  City :  "Speaking  for  our  Kansas 
City  office  only,  this  is  a  one-color  news¬ 
paper  community ;  therefore  no  demand 
for  color.  One  iKwspapcr  here  attempted 
color  a  few  years  ago  and  soon  aban¬ 
doned  it.  Our  observation  color  outside 
rotogravure  not  very  satisfactory.  Color 
on  every  page  would  weaken  the  effect. 
Believe  advertisers  desiring  color  would 
demand  more  than  one  color,  that  dc- 
IRTiding,  however,  on  product  illustrated. 
I'ood  products,  for  example,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  demand  full  color  where  appetite 
appeal  is  necessary.  Improvement  in 
color  printing  on  newsprint  woukl  lx- 
first  step  towar<l  more  color  advertisers. 
We  of  course  would  like  to  see  color 
available  and  would  do  our  best  to  edu¬ 
cate  clients  to  its  advantages,  but  kKally 
it  would  be  a  long  struggle.  Black  and 
white  .seems  to  satisfy  our  clients.” 

Stewart  Roberts,  Hays  Macl'arland  & 
(.'o.,  Chicago:  “Our  experience  with 
color  a<lvertising  in  daily  newspai)ers  not 
sufficient  for  definite  opinion  of  present 
value.  Relieve  cost  shoukl  be  helil  to 
approximately  10  per  cent  above  black 
and  white.  Believe  color  offers  advan¬ 
tages  for  some  products.’’ 

Roche  Advertising  Company,  Chicago ; 
“.Advertisers  want  color  advertising  to 
attract  special  attention  and  thereby  get 
away  from  the  cut-aml-dried  form  ol 
newspaper  advertising.  In  some  news- 
pajiers,  color  printing  has  been  carrietl 
to  a  point  of  perfection  where  it  definitely 
enhances  the  advertisement.  Color  print¬ 
ing  should  be  improvetl  so  that  there 
could  be  a  more  general  gradation  of 
colors.  The  advertiser  is  willing  to  pay 
a  reasonable  increase  over  the  black  and 
white  rate.  There  should  not  be  color 
on  every  page.” 

Mcjunkiii  .Advertising  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago:  “We  have  had  only  one  client 
ask  for  color.  'The  attention  value  of 
color  is  the  prime  reason  for  its  use, 
rather  than  the  reproduction  of  the  prorl- 
uct  advertisetl.  When  newspapers  can 
repnxluce  magazine  type  of  color,  similar 
to  coloroto  or  its  e<|uivalent,  we  can  see 
a  wonderful  fiekl  for  the  development  of 
new  business  that  is  now  confined  to 
magazines  because  of  color  reproduction. 
This  agency  would  like  to  see  news- 
paiHTs  offer  color  repnxiuction  eipii va¬ 
lent  to  the  coloroto  process  at  an  e«|uit- 
able  rate.” 

Hurja,  Chase  &  Hooker,  Inc.,  Chicago: 
“Advertisers  want  color  for  special 
announcements.  The  present  color  print¬ 
ing  is  very  go<Kl.  Color  advertising 
will  improve  when  more  attention  i  s 
paid  to  selling  the  product,  and  less  to 
the  pictorial  effect.  Advertisers  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  from  25  to  50  per  cent  more 
for  color.  The  goal  should  not  be  color 
on  every  page,  this  would  make  color 
printing  very  monotonous  and  destroy  the 
attention  value.  Agencies  are  in  favor 
of  color  and  would  like  to  see  it  devel¬ 
oped  so  that  it  could  be  used  more 
effectively.” 
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KNOX  NAMES  ROBERTS 
ADVERTISING  CHIEF 

New  York  American  Executive  Joining 
Chicago  News  Sept.  12  — 
McDevitt  Appointed 
“Special” 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publishi  r) 

Chua(;o,  Sept.  3. — Harris  \V.  Roli- 
erts,  advertising  manager  of  the  \’cu' 
York  Awcricaii,  lias  Ix-en  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Chicano  Daily 
KczfS,  according  to  an  announcement 
made  tiKlay  hy  Col.  Frank  Knox,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Daily  News.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  is  effective  Sept.  12.  Under  the 
new  arrangement,  11.  (i.  Schuster, 

Daily  News  advertising  manager,  will 
have  charge  of  national  advertising. 

I..  K.  .\ldrich,  controller  and  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Chicaejo  Daily  Xc’i’s, 
has  IxH-n  made  treasurer,  succeeding 
James  I..  Houghteling,  who  has  resigned. 

Mr.  Houghteling  has  retired  as  a 
memlx'r  of  the  Daily  News  staff,  hut 
will  retain  his  directorship  on  the  Ixiard. 

Arthur  K.  Hall  becomes  controller 
of  the  Daily  News,  and  Harlan  C.  Hetts 
is  iiromoted  to  auditor. 

The  George  A.  McDevitt  Company, 
newspaper  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives,  this  week  was  appointed  to 
handle  the  account  of  the  Chicatin  Daily 
Nezi'S.  The  account  was  formerly  han¬ 
dled  for  many  vears  hy  the  John  H. 
Wcxxlward  agency.  The  change  will  be 
effective  Sept.  8. 

The  MclK-vitt  company  also  handles 
the  accounts  of  the  fioslon  Herald  and 
Traz'eler,  Clez'eland  \ezes.  St.  Louis  Star, 
.Wti*  Orleans  Item-Tribune,  Philadelphia 
Record  iind  Camden  (.N.J.)  Courier.  Mr. 
McDevitt  received  notitication  of  his  com¬ 
pany's  appointment  Sept.  1.  he  toki 

IjiITOR  &  I’nil.ISHKR. 

Stockholders  of  C'hicago  Daily  News, 
Inc.,  met  Sept.  2  and  elected  10  mem- 
lx*r.s  to  the  hoard  of  directors.  The  elec¬ 
tion  Confirmed  the  Ixiard  chosen  hy  Col. 
I'raiik  Knox  when  he  lx*came  publisher 
of  Chicano  Daily  S'ezL's  on  .Xug.  12. 

K’ufus  C.  Dawes,  president  of  the  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Progress  Exposition,  declined  to 
serve  on  the  board  due  to  press  of  other 
duties  in  connection  with  directing  the 
world's  fair  here  in  19.H.  In  addition  to 
Mr.  Knox  as  president,  and  his  partner. 
Theixlore  T.  Ellis,  as  vice-president, 
Joseph  E.  Otis,  co-chairman  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Republic  Hank  and  Trust  Company, 
is  tbe  only  newcomer  to  the  Ixiard. 
Other  niemlx*rs  are:  l.aird  Hell,  attor¬ 
ney;  Holman  D.  Pettibone.  president, 
tliicago  Title  and  Trust  Company: 
•Sewell  L.  .Avery,  president.  Uniteil 
States  (iypsum  Company;  George  E. 
Scott,  president.  .American  Steel  Foun¬ 
dries;  Jobn  .Stuart,  president,  Quaker 
Oats  Company.  Henjamin  \'.  Hecker, 
attorney;  and  James  1..  Houghteling. 


KOENIGSBERG  NAMED 

^  .Moses  KixMiigsIxTg,  president  of  Kay 
Feature.^,  and  formerly  a  Hearst  execu¬ 
tive.  has  Ixx'ii  naiiKxl  executive  director 
of  the  newly  organized  Songwriters  Pro¬ 
tective  .Association,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Hilly  Rose,  the  association’s 
president.  .Arthur  Garfield  Hays  is  legal 
counsel  for  the  group.  Many  prominent 
composers  are  on  its  roster. 


HELD  TREASURE  HUNT 

.More  than  70  carrier  Ixtys  of  the 
.Santa  Barbara  ((al.)  Xczes  were  guests 
of  the  pajx-r  on  a  recent  cruise  and 
treasure  hunt  to  Pelican  Hay,  Santa 
Cruz  Island.  The  trip  was  offered  as  a 
prize  in  a  recent  subscription  conte.st. 
W.  .A.  I’.utler,  circulation  manager,  and 
(larrett  Smith,  promotion  manager,  were 
in  charge. 

COVERED  CONVENTION  ABROAD 

Miss  Merle  M.  McClintiK'k.  scK'iety 
and  feature  writer.  Grand  Junction 
(Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel,  arrived  at  Mon¬ 
treal,  .Aug.- 28,  after  six  weeks  spent  in 
Europe.  She  was  in  attendance  at  the 
first  International  Congress  of  Husiness 
and  Professional  Women's  Clubs  held  at 
\’^ieni)a  and  wrote  weekly  letters  to  the 
Sentinel  concerning  her  travels. 


SHUMAN  RECUPERATING 

.A.  L.  Shuman,  advertising  manager  of 
the  I'ort  Worth  (Tex.)  Record-Tcle- 
f/ram  and  Star-Tele(jram,  who  is  now 
recuperating  in  a  .sanitarium  near  La 
Jolla,  Cal.,  expects  to  return  to  his  work 
alxiut  Oct.  1.  Mr.  Shuman  is  the  donor 
of  the  advertising  trophy  awarded  every 
year  to  a  member  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  .Asscx:iation. 


DECATUR  NEWSPAPERS 
ARE  MERGED 

Herald  and  Review  Taken  Over  by 

New  Company  Composed  of  Ex¬ 
ecutives  of  Both  Papers — 

H.  C.  Schuab  President 

(By  telegraph  to  Ediior  &  Publisukr) 

Df.c.vti  r,  Sept.  1.  -Two  of  the  older 
Illinois  newspapers  merged  their  interests 
tixlay  when  Decatur  Newspapers.  Inc., 
took  over  the  publication  of  the  Decatur 
Herald  and  Decatur  Revieze. 

The  Herald,  which  has  been  both  a 
morning  and  evening  paper,  will  be  is- 
.suefl  as  a  morning  paper  with  policies 
and  typographical  appearance  unchanged. 
The  Review  will  be  issued  in  the  even¬ 
ing  with  no  changes.  Hoth  papers  will 
join  .Sunday  in  the  Decatur  .Sunday 
Herald  and  f^ez'ieze. 

Negotiations  looking  to  a  consolidation 
have  been  under  way  all  summer.  The 
operating  personnel  is  as  follows : 

President — If.  C.  Schuah,  for  many 
years  president  of  the  Review. 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
— Frank  M.  l.indsav,  former  general 
manager  of  the  Herald. 

.Advertising  Manager — Hert  C.  Whit- 
sitt.  who  has  Ixen  in  the  same  capacity 
on  the  Review. 

Husiness  Manager-  F.  \V.  Schuab  of 
the  Review. 

1‘Mitor — Warren  I'.  Hardv.  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Herald, 

The  above  with  the  addition  of  I'.dward 
!•'.  l.indsav  of  the  Herald  and  ^liss  Ida 
y.<Kh  of  the  Review  constitute  the  Ixiard 
of  the  new  company. 

K'oliert  liarracks  will  coipinue  as  news 
editor  of  the  Review  and  Paul  1).  .Aird 
will  Ix'  in  charge  of  the  Hendd  Vews. 
Tlie  enlarged  Sundav  paper  to  be  known 
as  the  Decatur  .Sundav  Herald  and  Re¬ 
view.  will  be  in  charge  of  Edward 
Liixl.say. 

HEARST  CORPORATION  PRIVATE 

Publisher  Will  Sell  No  Stock  In 

$100,000,000  Firm,  Neylan  Says 

John  Francis  Neylan,  counsel  for  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst,  with  offices  in 
San  Francisco,  has  issued  the  following 
.statement  concerning  the  filing  of  cer¬ 
tificate  of  incorporation  in  Wilmington, 
Del.,  of  the  new  SKVt.tXIO.OOO  corporation, 
Hearst,  Incorixiratcd  : 

“The  conxiration  is  purely  a  private 
affair  of  Mr.  Hearst.  Everv  share  of 
stock  will  lx*  owned  bv  Mr.  Hearst  per¬ 
sonally.  and  none  will  be  offered  for 
sale,  at  tins  time,  or  at  any  other  time 
in  the  future. 

“The  corporation  is  designwl  merelv 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  han¬ 
dling  of  Mr.  Hearst's  private  interests, 
bv  bringing  umler  one  corporate  manage¬ 
ment  a  number  of  ojierations  now 
separately  handled.” 


SHOPPING  NEWS  EXPANDS 

Detroit  Paper  Begins  TwIce-a-Week 
Publication 

Effective  Sent.  2.  the  Detroit  .Shoppina 
Xezi's.  which  for  the  past  several  years 
has  been  a  weeklv  publication,  started 
twice-a-week  publication. 

Tbe  publication  heretofore  has  been 
issued  on  .Satnrdavs.  The  new  mid-week 
edition  will  be  published  Wetlnesdays.  It 
claims  to  print  .I.'iO.OOO  copies  on  each 
edition  and  carries  the  advertising  of 
approximate! V  16  firms. 

In  commenting  on  the  new  publication 
dates,  advertising  men  of  Detroit  dailies 
say  that  advertisers  in  the  Shopping 
News  have  found  that  it  pnxluces  only 
on  cheap  merchandise. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  TAKES  BRIDE 


Milton  F.  Apperson,  .33.  sports  eilitor 
of  the  Lynrhhiirp  (  \  a.  •  .'Idvance,  and 
Grace  Darling  Inge.  28.  ilaughter  of 
.Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rieliaril  Inge,  of 
Lynchburg.  i\ere  married  in  Nets 
York  (iity  Sept.  1.  in  the  Ghurcli  of 
the  Transfiguration.  Photo  shows 
couple  leaving  church  after  wedding. 

$37,039  TAXES  REFUNDED 

Preit  Publishing  Co.  Overassessed 
$13,810  on  1924  Revenue 

(.Special  to  Kiiitok  &  1’i'iii.isiier) 

W.\.siiix(;to\.  D.  C'..  Sept.  .3.  —  The 
Internal  Revenue  Department  has  con¬ 
ceded  overassessment  in  the  amount  of 
$.I7,(t.39.57  in  the  income  tax  account  of 
the  Press  Publishing  Uo..  publisher  of 
the  former  .\ezo  York  World,  and  its 
subsidiaries,  tlic  St.  George  Paper  Co.,  Dc 
(jrasse  Paper  Co.,  and  the  High  Falls 
Pulp  &  PaixT  Co.,  and  adjustments  have 
been  made  accordingly. 

.As  a  result  of  this  finding,  the  Press 
Publish'iig  Co.,  has  been  granted  a  credit 
of  $1.3.810.7,3  as  of  1924;  an  abatement  of 
$.3(),'1.9.';  has  been  granted  the  St.  (ieorge 
Paper  Co.,  for  192.3;  abatements  of  $12.- 
77,3,23,  and  $9,.s71.11  have  been  granted 
the  De  Grasse-  Paper  Co.,  for  the  years 
1922  and  192,3  respectively;  and  the 
Highland  Falls  Paper  Cfimpany  is  al¬ 
lowed  .abatements  of  $1 70.01  and  $407.94 
for  1922  and  192.3  respe-ctively. 

The  overassessment  resulted  from  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  internal  revenue  department 
to  allow  claims  and  deductions  under  a 
consolidated  tax  return,  later  rectified  by 
the  laiited  .States  Hoard  of  Tax  .Appeals, 
and  by  restoration  to  the  schedules  of 
amounts  disallowed  under  the  head  of 
('cn’-eciation.  Included  also  was  $4.- 
097.76  renresenting  interest  on  the  al¬ 
leged  ilellciency. 

NEW  WYOMING  DAILY 

Casper  Times,  Now  Semi-Weekly,  Will 
Enter  Morning  Field  Sept.  28 

The  Cosher  ( Wyo. )  Times,  semi- 
weeklv,  will  become  a  !Pornin<T  dailv  on 
Monday  morning.  Sept.  28.  Charles  \\  . 
Harton,  owner  and  ixiblisher.  announce  1 
this  week.  The  paper  will  be  published 
six  week  days  only  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Harton  was  fornvrlv  the  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Sheridan  (Wyo  ) 
Po.st  Enterpri.se  and  before  that  was 
associate  publisher  of  the  .A'ctc  York 
Morninq  Teleqraph. 


DAILY  NAMES  “SPECIAL” 

Mitchell-Rnddell-Rudden.  Inc..  has 
been  aprxiinted  to  represent  tie  .S’/. 
Josehh  (Mo.)  Sezes-Press  and  ,ia::ettc 
in  the  national  advertisinc  lield  The 
appointment  was  effective  .Sept. 


DAILIES  MERGE  THEIR 
ADVERTISING  STAFFS 

Lincoln  Star  and  State  Jourad 
Now  Selling  Local  and  Na¬ 
tional  Copy  as  a 
Unit 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisiierj  E 

Li.\-a)i..N,  Nki!.,  Sept.  1.— Effective  to-  f 

day  the  advertising,  Ixith  local  and  na¬ 
tional.  of  the  Aebraska  Slate  Jounul 
and  the  Lincoln  .Star  will  be  sold  as  a  I 
unit.  .Announcement  of  the  new  nolin  I 
was  made  Aug.  29.  f 

The  local  advertising  rates  are  com¬ 
bined  and  the  local  aclvertiser  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  reduction  of  five  per  cent.  Xa- 
tional  rates  are  combined  and  reduced 
one  cent  per  line.  The  two  newspaper* 
will  operate  as  they  have  in  the  past 
each  maintaining  its  identity,  its  locatiiin 
and  its  editorial  force,  but  the  selling 
and  accounting  departments  will  lx  com¬ 
bined. 

J.  C.  Seacrest  remains  as  publisher 
of  the  Journal  with  Fred  Seacrest  as 
business  manager  and  J.  W.  Seacresi 
local  advertising  manager  of  both 
papers.  Walter  W.  White,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Star,  becomes  national 
advertising  manager  of  both  paiiers. 

b'rank  1).  Throop.  who  for  more  than 
a  year  has  been  publisher  of  the  Star, 
remains  its  publisher,  and  J.  E.  Law¬ 
rence.  editor  of  the  Star.  In  the  na¬ 
tional  field  the  Journal  becomes  a  Lee 
.Syndicate  newspaper  of  which  E.  P, 
•Alder  of  Davenport,  la.,  is  president, 
and  Mr.  Throop  vice  president. 

Cone,  Rothenburg  and  Noee  will  take 
over  the  representation  of  the  Journal. 
Details  of  reorganization  of  the  two 
liroperties  are  not  complete.  Further 
announcement  will  be  made  when  the 
legal  steps  have  Ix'en  comiileted. 


287-LINE  COLUMN  GAINS 


Fifty  Dailies  Standardize  Roto  Length, 
Says  Report 

^'ifty  newspapers  have  now  adopted 
the  standard  287-line  column  for  roto¬ 
gravure  pages,  six  having  made  the 
change  in  recent  weeks,  according  to 
the  .August  bulletin  of  the  Rotogramre 
.Advertising  As.sexiation,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Des  Moines,  la. 

“There  are  eleven  roto  newspapers  in 
-America  with  an  extra-long  press  cut¬ 
off’,’’  says  the  bulletin.  “If  these  would 
standardize  their  column  depth  in  one 
group,  and  the  other  newspapers,  num¬ 
bering  .39,  would  adopt  the  287-line  col¬ 
umn.  there  would  be  only  two  standard 
column  depths  in  .America  for  the  full- 
size  roto  page.  The  favorable  effects  oi 
such  standardization  would  be  hard  to 
over-estimate." 

The  association  also  recommends  a 
standard  scale  of  column  widths  for  ad¬ 
vertisements  less  than  a  page,  as  fol¬ 
lows :  One  column,  2  inches:  two  col¬ 
umns.  4  1/8  inches;  three  columns. 

6  1/4  inches;  four  columns.  8  1/2  inches: 
five  columns,  10  .3/8  inches ;  six  columns. 

12  .3/4  inches;  .seven  columns,  15  inches. 

1/arI  H.  -Maloney,  advertising  manager 
of  the  I'coria  Journal  Tran.script.  has 
been  elected  a  director  of  the  assixiatinn.  j 
succeeding  K.  (i.  Drayton. 

DAILY  IN  NEW  PLANT 

Ihe  Weirton  (W.Va.)  Daily  7iW' 
recently  moveil  into  its  new  plant.  It' 
''ormer  home  was  destroyed  by  fire  la*' 
March.  John  .A.  lohn  is  editor. 

CRADDOCK  GOES  TO  PARIS 

John  L.  Craddock,  copy  desk.  .M'“ 
)'ork  Herald  Tribune,  sailed  .“sept.  -  '’t 
the  Mauretania  for  I’aris  to  become  a 
copy-reader  on  the  Paris  Herald. 

KELLY-SMITH  APPOINTED 

The  Kelly-Smith  Company,  New  3‘  rk. 
has  been  appointed  to  ri'present  the 
Rcadinq  ( Pa.)  Eaqie  nationally. 

LANEY  RETURNING 

A.  L.  I^ney,  assistant  managing 
Paris  Herald,  has  resigned  and  1* 
Paris  .Aug.  28  for  New  A'ork. 
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'  CIRCULATION  DISPUTE  TO  SUPREME  COURT 

Philadelphia  Record  Obtains  Injunction  Against  Curtis-Martin  Newspapers — Latter  Get  Stay  on  Appeal 
to  Higher  Court — Record  Charges  Ledgers  and  Inquirer  Withheld  Papers  from  Boys 


,  .'l/'.',  Ill/  to  KpITOR  &  1’UBLtSIIF.R) 

nHILADKLPIIlA,  Sept.  1.— Into  the 
I  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  was 
thrown  tixlav  for  final  legal  decision,  a 
question  involving  the  matter  of  nevvs- 
iiaper  "monopoly "  which  is  so  important 
in  scope  that  it 'will  be  watched  with  in¬ 
terest  liy  daily  newspaper  publishers 
througliout  the  country. 

The  (|uestion  involves  also  the  matter 
of  .Associated  Press  regulations  concern¬ 
ing  the  time  at  which  .A.P.  news  may  he 
used  in  the  “bulldog”  or  early  evening 
editions  of  morning  newspapers. 

Tlie  controversy  hinges  on  a  decision 
handed  down  by  President  Judge  Frank 
Smith,  of  CVinimon  Pleas  Court  Xo.  5, 
enjoining  the  Curtis-Martin  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Public  J.cthicr  and 
the  Ilvcuiua  Public  Ledger,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Iiupiirer  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Pliiladcl/'hia  fiitiuircr.  also 
owned  by  Curtis-Martin  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  "from  refusing  to  sell  the  early 
editions  of  their  respective  newspapers  to 
members  of  the  Newsboys  Protective  As¬ 
sociation  and  to  any  and  all  boys  or  news¬ 
men  who  were  engaged  in  the  sale  of  the 
eady  editions  of  the  Curtin-Martin 
Newspapers.  Inc.,  the  Philadclidn'a  In¬ 
quirer  Company  and  the  Philadelphia 
Kecord  Company,  as  of  the  first  day  of 
August.  Id.Il.  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  existed  on  the  first  day  of 
August,  Id.ll.” 

The  legal  representatives  of  Curtis- 
Martin  Newspapers,  Inc.,  immediately 
ap|K-aled  to  Supreme  Court  Justice  Wil¬ 
liam  1.  Schaffer  for  a  writ  of  super- 
serleas  to  prevent  enforcement  of  Judge 
.Smith’s  injunction,  pending  a  final  de¬ 
cision  by  the  higher  court.  Justice  .Schaf¬ 
fer  granted  the  stay  and  set  Sept.  28  for 
the  hearing  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  decision  is  the  outcome  of  a  suit 
lirought  by  the  Philadelphia  Record  Com- 
jiaiiy.  imblishers  of  the  Philadclf'hia 
Kcciird,  fidlowing  the  issuance  of  an  or¬ 
der  by  Curtis-Martin  Newspapers,  Inc., 
that  on  ami  after  Aug.  .S,  19.11,  boys 
handling  the  “bulldog"  editions  of  the 
various  morning  newspapers  here  would 
not  be  iierinitted  to  liandle  the  Public 
I.edger  or  the  lu(|uirer  if  they  jiersisted 
in  selling  the  Record. 

I  he  Record  charged,  and  Judge  Smith 
siPtained  the  charges,  that  the  Public 
I.<‘dger  ami  the  Inquirer,  after  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  boys  had  refused  to  accept 
the  I  urtis- .Martin  mandate,  placed  their 
own  Niys  on  the  same  corners  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  Record  boys ;  that  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  this  competitive  salesman- 
sh"i  resulted  in  "violent  altercations  and 
serious  breaches  of  the  public  peace;” 
that  the  Newsboys  Protective  Association 
was  organized  to  “protect”  the  Record 
Ikivs  ami  that  several  members  of  this 
•AsMiciation  "were  offered  special  induce¬ 
ments  if  they  would  sell  the  btdhlog  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Public  I.edger  and  the  In- 
qinrer  and  refused  to  sell  the  bulldog 
edition  of  the  Record.” 

At  the  iireliminary  hearing  Ixith  sides 
presented,  through  counsel,  their  own 
angIe^  to  the  situation.  .Attorneys  repre¬ 
senting  the  (  urtis- .Martin  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  did  II, ,t  (h-iiy  issu.'ince  of  the  “order” 
to  the  boys  but  sought  to  justify  the 
action  ,111  the  ground  that  tlie  Record 
pirsistently  violated  the  .Associated  Press 
n*gulations  by  getting  out  bulldog  edi¬ 
tions  ,,f  the  Record  as  early  as  8..I0 
•'Mock  in  the  evening  whereas  the  news 
release  tune  is  9  p.  This,  thev  ar- 
ened  clashed  with  sales  of  the  Fven- 
mg  Public  I.eilger’s  final  editions  carry¬ 
ing  the  late  siMirts  ami  other  news. 

Attorneys  pir  ( urtis-Martin  News- 
[laper.s,  Im-.  dniicl  anv  plan  to  create  a 

nioiniRily”  and  insisted  that  the  Public 
"i  “'’I.'  '"'inirer  sought  only  to  be 

e  alone  with  their  own  organization 
th  Jinlge  Smith  rulerl.  however. 

a  It  must  be  evident  to  anvone  that 
inese  arguments  arc  fallacious.” 

under 
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advisement,  ruled  finally  that  “there  has 
been  shown  a  prima  facie  case  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  combine  to  do  an  unlawful 
thing”  on  the  part  of  Curtis-Martin 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  this  “conspiracy,” 
he  ruled,  “.should  be  enjoined.” 

Referring,  in  his  decision,  to  the  matter 
of  the  -Associated  Press  regulations. 
Judge  Smith  ruled:  “the  fact  that  the 
Record  has  or  has  not  failed  to  abide  by 
the  regulations  of  the  .Associated  Press 
in  placing  its  bulldog  edition  on  sale  be¬ 
fore  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  is  not  ma¬ 
terial  to  this  (|ucstion.” 

“That,”  he  added,  “is  a  matter  to  be 
determined  solely  by  the  members  of  the 
Associated  Press.  It  affords  the  defend¬ 
ants  (Curtis-Martin  Newspapers,  Inc.) 
no  excuse  for  their  attempted  punishment 
of  the  Record  or  the  hoys  remaining  loyal 
to  the  Record,  in  this  controversy.” 

He  further  ruled  “that  the  conduct 
and  acts  of  the  defendants  constitute  un¬ 
fair  competition  and  restraint  of  trade ; 
are  contrary  to  law;  arc  of  such  a  char¬ 
acter  as  to  1)0  reasonably  calculated  to 
injure  the  business  of  the  plaintiff  and 
if  continued  would  result  in  irreparable 
loss  and  injury  to  the  plaintiff  in  its 
business;  the  unlawful  acts  of  the  de¬ 
fendants.  if  persisted  in,  would  deprive 
the  |)ublic  of  the  right  to  purchase  the 
Philadelphia  Record  and  would  give  to 
the  defense  a  monoixily  in  the  sale  of 
morning  newspapers  in  the  city  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.” 

In  his  decision.  Judge  Smith  discussed 
the  matter  of  trade  competition  in  the 
newspaper  field  and  compared  it  with 
competition  in  other  lines.  He  referral 
also  to  a  similar  case  that  develojied  in 
1921  in  relation  to  the  Buffalo  Cotiiuter- 
cial. 

“No  one  can  doubt,”  said  Judge  Smith, 
“the  right  of  a  corporation,  to  sell  its 
products,  whether  they  be  foodstuffs, 
merchandise  or  public  news,  to  whom  it 
desires.  It  is  also  true  that  such  corixir- 
ations  may  designate  certain  individuals 
as  its  sole  agents  to  distribute  into  cir¬ 
culation.  such  foodstuff's,  merchandise  or 
public  news.  .  .  . 

“In  the  larger  municipalities  newspa- 
jier  publications  have  grown  to  a  re¬ 
markable  degree,  l•'rom  news  sheets  of 
a  few  pages  containing  items  of  local 
interest,  they  have  developed  into  mighty 
journals  of  news.  Information  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  is  brought  to  our  cit¬ 
izens.  .  .  .  The  public  press  has  be¬ 

come  an  important  cog  in  the  education 
of  our  people,  b'.ditorials  reflect,  shape, 
develop  and  induce  public  opinion  on 


matters  of  morals,  public  policy  and 
politics.  .  .  .  .Newspaper  publications 

are  as  neces.sary  as  the  essentials  of  life 
to  every  well-regulated  community. 

“Competition  in  the  newspaper  field  is 
a  healthy  one  and  productive  of  a  proper 
consideration  of  all  public  matters  by  the 
citizens  in  the  territory  reached  by  the 
jiapers.  It  is  only  by  this  metluKl  that 
the  reading  public  may  have  presented 
to  it  the  different  viewpoints  on  all  im¬ 
portant  questions  as  advanced  by  skilled 
and  intelligent  writers. 

“.\  restricted  field  in  this  endeavor 
must  result  in  a  restricted  viewpoint  of 
the  citizens  in  the  territory  inadequately 
supplied  with  news  and  well-considered 
tipinions.  Thus  it  can  be  understood  why 
a  combination  of  newspapers  should  not 
be  permitted  to  hamper  or  prevent  the 
sale  of  the  newspapers  of  the  only  other 
competitor  in  the  same  city  by  special  in¬ 
ducements  to  and  coercion  upon  the  long- 
established  boy  vendors  of  those  news¬ 
papers. 

“The  fact  that  the  Record  has  an  in¬ 
creased  sale  of  its  newspapers  during  the 
heat  of  this  controversy  docs  not  militate 
against  its  legal  rights. 

“l-oyal  though  the  majority  of  the 
news  vendors  may  be,  induced  by  a  sense 
of  fairness,  yet  common  knowledge  tells 
us  that  a  jirotracted  period  of  a  re¬ 
stricted  sale  of  papers  and  its  con.seiiuent 
loss  of  profits  to  them  must  result  in  the 
txiys  eventually  surrendering  to  the 
stronger  combination  of  newspapers  and 
that  then  will  come  a  resultant  substan¬ 
tial  or  total  loss  in  the  sale  of  the  bull¬ 
dog  editions  published  by  the  Record.  It 
becomes  manifest  that  this  will  be  the 
logical  result  if  the  jilan  of  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  newspauers  is  consummated. 

“.A  combination  of  newspapers  to  agree 
between  themselves  not  to  sell  their  news¬ 
papers  to  or  to  deal  with  vendors  be¬ 
cause  they  sell  the  newspapers  of  a  com¬ 
petitor  is  illegal. 

“In  h'innegan  vs.  lUitler  et  al.,  112 
.Misc.  280.  182  N.  Y.  Supp.  671  (1921) 
some  of  the  employes  of  the  defendants 
stated  to  news  vendors  that  they  would 
not  be  supplied  with  any  of  the  defend¬ 
ants’  papers  if  they  handled  or  continued 
to  handle  the  lUiffalo  Commercial.  The 
Cfiurt  there  held  ‘Such  facts  established  a 
prima  facie  case  of  a  combination  or  con- 
spiraev’  and  an  injunction  was  granted 
restraining  the  defendants  from  ‘Refusing 
to  sell  the  defendants’  newspapers  to  per¬ 
sons  who  may  also  deal  in  and  handle 
plaintiff's  newspapers  and  inducing  news- 
i)oys  aiui  newsmen  to  refuse  to  handle 


DENNIS  PRESENTS  HORSESHOE  PRIZES 


Charles  H.  Dennis,  editor  of  the  Chica/io  Daily  /V’ens,  presents  jirizes  to 
winners  of  the  serond  annual  (diieago  Daily  News  eily-wiile  horseshoe- 
pitching  tournanient.  The  awards  were  made  on  the  Daily  News  Plaza. 


or  deal  in  plaintiff’s  newspaper.’ 

“See  also  Peekskill  Theater,  Inc.,  vs. 
.Advance  Theatrical  Company,  2()()  App. 
Div.,  U8  (N.  V..  1922). 

“This  ca.se  does  not  come  within  that 
line  which  provides  that  a  defendant  may 
select  and  employ  a  sole  agent  to  handle 
its  product  or  that  it  may  refuse  to  sell 
its  product  to  an  .agent  who  sells  the 
liroduct  of  another.  This  has  to  do  with 
illegal  combinations. 

“The  defendants  m.ay  contend  that  they 
have  no  desire  to  create  a  monopoly  by 
their  plan  to  sell  only  to  those  who  will 
not  sell  the  product  of  the  plaintiff. 
They  may  contend  that  they  desire  only 
to  be  left  alone  in  their  relations  with  a 
new  corporation  of  vendors  placed  on 
corners  in  competition  with  the  news¬ 
boys  who  developed  a  good  will  in  vend¬ 
ing  newspapers  by  long  established  sta¬ 
tions.  It  must  be  evident  to  anyone  that 
these  arguments  are  falhacious.  Hy  the 
slightest  flight  of  imagination  it  can  be 
seen  that  time  alone  would  bring  into 
fruition  the  plan  of  the  defendants  and 
that  the  result  in  the  bulldog  field  would 
be  a  monopoly  with  the  Record  out  of 
the  picture. 

“There  has  here  been  shown  a  prima 
facie  case  of  a  conspiracy  to  combine  to 
do  an  unlawful  thing.  It  should  he  en¬ 
joined.” 

It  was  announced  at  the  office  of  Cur- 
tis-.Martin  Newspapers,  Inc.,  that  “there 
is  no  comment  to  be  made.” 

Ffforts  will  be  made  to  have  the  State 
Supreme  Court  rule  on  the  injunction  as 
(|uickly  as  possible.  In  the  meantime,  the 
order  against  selling  Public  I.edger  and 
Inquirer  “bulldogs”  to  newsboys  handling 
the  Record  will  remain  in  force. 

I.  David  Stern  is  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Philadeliihia  Record. 

FAIR  EXHIBIT  PLANNED 

Chicago  Daily  Times  Will  Show  How 
Newspapers  Are  Made 

A  first-hand  demonstration  of  iiKKlern 
speed  in  publishing  a  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  will  be  furnished  visitors  to  the 
192.2  Chicago  World’s  h'air  by  the  C/ii- 
ca<io  Daily  Tiutes.  tabloid  newspaper. 
The  Daily  Times  has  signed  for  approx¬ 
imately  .S.2(M)  square  feet  of  floor  space 
in  the  (iraphic  .Arts  building  and  will 
erect  a  complete  iK-wspaper  plant  there. 

The  demonstration  will  be  a  working 
exhibit,  with  complete  editions  of  the 
Daily  Times  being  printed  in  the  fair 
buihling  every  day,  according  to  tentative 
plans  outlined  by  Richard  J.  h'innegan, 
managing  editor. 

Editions  of  the  Daily  Times  turned  out 
at  the  fair  building  will  be  the  same  as 
those  printed  in  the  main  plant  on  Mar¬ 
ket  street,  except  the  fair  editions  will 
contain  .additional  pictures  and  news  of 
the  Century  of  Progress  exposition. 

Invitations  have  been  sent  to  all  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapers  to  reserve  exhibit  space 
at  the  fair,  according  to  N.  II.  De  I'oe, 
in  charge  of  exhibits,  but  as  yet  no  other 
Chic.ago  paper  has  announced  its  pl.ans. 

STARTS  FIVE-DAY  WEEK 

Consolirlatefl  Water  Power  (t  Paper 
Company.  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis.,  one 
of  the  largest  paper  manufacturers  in 
the  state,  began  a  live  day  labor  iiolicy 
recently.  Ceorge  W.  Mead  is  president 
of  the  company.  The  mills  will  not  rut 
down  operations  but  will  continue  full 
time.  .Sixty  per  cent  of  7(K)  employes 
are  affected  by  the  change  in  policy. 
This  plan  will  enable  the  company  to 
keep  all  its  employes  at  work  and  make 
room  for  a  few  more,  it  was  stated. 

E.  M.  WILLIAMS  TO  MARRY 

The  engagement  of  h'.dwin  .Moss  Wil¬ 
liams,  maiuiger  of  the  Unitwl  Press 
•Atlanta  bureau,  to  .Miss  Evelyn  Anne 
Hranch,  who  is  prominent  in  Atlanta  so- 
coiety,  was  announced  recently. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ‘‘DRY”  PAPER’S  PLANS 
MAY  BE  ISSUED  SOON,  HIGH  SAYS 

Name  of  the  “National”  Paper,  Backed  by  Well-Known  Church 
Workers  and  Publishers,  Is  Known — News  Treatment 
Will  Be  Different  from  Other  Dailies 


the  14th  floor  of  the  new  sky- 
scraper  at  500  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York,  in  a  little  office  at  the  end  of  a 
corridor,  Stanley 
High,  the  organi¬ 
zer  of  the  much 
publicized  n  a  - 
tional  dry  daily 
newspaper,  i  s 
putting  what  ap- 
I^ar  to  be  the 
finishing  touches 
on  the  ambitious 
plans  of  launch¬ 
ing  the  $10,000,- 
0(K)  newspaper. 

Mr.  High,  35 
years  old,  slim, 
confident,  affable, 
who  used  to  be 
editor  of  the  Christian  Herald  and  since 
his  youth  has  been  active  in  church 
work,  is  talkative  about  the  paper,  but 
regretted  that  he  had  to  be  reticent  when  it 
came  to  divulging  concrete  details  about 
the  paper  to  Editor  &  Publisher’s  cor¬ 
respondent.  An  announcement  giving 
this  specific  information  may  be  issued 
sometime  before  Oct.  1,  Mr.  High  said, 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  poor  strategy 
to  make  a  preliminary  statement  before 
that  time. 

The  name  of  the  paper  has  been  de¬ 
cided  uixin,  he  said,  and  some  of  the 
executive  personnel  has  been  selected. 
He  implied  that  the  place  of  publication 
was  within  the  knowledge  of  the  pro¬ 
moters,  and  that  the  plans  of  the  paper’s 
format  and  make-up  had  l>een  definitely 
established.  But  none  of  that  is  to  be 
told  now,  he  said.  It  was  too  early,  and 
he  believed  the  element  of  suspense  on 
the  part  of  the  public  and  of  the  business 
created  added  interest  in  the  project. 

Asked  how  much  of  the  $10,000,000 
fund  for  starting  the  paper  had  been 
subscribed,  Mr.  High  said  that  when  the 
paper  started  there  would  be  enough,  no 
doubt.  A  complete  list  of  the  backers  of 
the  paper  was  published  in  Editor  & 
Publisher,  Aug.  1. 

Concerning  the  rumors  that  the  paper 
would  start  publishing  before  the  first  of 
next  year  Mr.  High  had  nothing 
specific  to  say.  “With  all  the  unem¬ 
ployed  newspapermen  here  in  New  York, 
though,”  he  added,  “we  could  start  the 
paper  in  24  hours.” 

Mr.  High  has  been  somewhat  nettled 
in  the  past  because  newspapers  have 
been  persistent  in  labeling  the  new  pro¬ 
ject  as  a  “dry”  newspaper.  He  much 
prefers  that  tlie  paper  be  called  a  “na¬ 
tional”  newspaper,  believing  that  that 
designation  explains  its  scope  better. 
But  he  has  become  philosophic  about  the 
“dry”  tag.  “We  have  announced  that 
the  publication  will  support  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  law,”  he  said,  “and  that  being  the 
case  I  suppose  we  will  continue  being 
known  as  a  ‘dry’  paper.  We  can’t  have 
our  cake  and  eat  it  too.  But  I  think 
the  designation  will  disappear  when  the 
first  issue  of  the  paper  appears.”  He 
repeated  his  often  reiterated  statement 
that  it  would  not  be  a  “propaganda 
sheet”  and  that  it  would  rely  on  its  ap¬ 
peal  in  its  news  and  features,  the  same 
as  any  other  newspaper. 

But  it  will  not  be  the  same  as  other 
newspapers,  he  added.  Its  handling  of 
news  will  be  “revolutionary” — although 
Mr.  High  feels  that  the  use  of  that  word 
might  be  thought  presumptuous.  But 
something  entirely  new  is  in  the  offing 
for  newspaper  readers.  “We  will  cover 
the  news  as  completely  as  any  other 
newspaper.”  he  said,  “but  our  emphasis 
will  be  different.  There  will  be  news 
from  all  over  the  world,  gathered  by  some 
world  wide  press  association.  We  will 
have  a  local  staff  to  cover  New  York. 
We  will  have  a  sports  department,  of 
course.”  All  that  other  newspapers  do 
this  “national”  paper  will  do,  he  said, 
and  the  difference  will  lie  solely  in  news 
handling. 


“Yes,  we  will  carry  stories  of  crime,” 
he  said  in  answer  to  a  question,  “but  it 
will  not  get  the  prominence  it  receives  in 
most  newspapers.” 

There  will  be  plenty,  but  not  a  pre¬ 
ponderance,  of  religious  news,  Mr.  High 
stated.  The  former  editor  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Herald  has  some  more  “revolution¬ 
ary’’  ideas  of  religious  news  handling, 
which  will  be  worked  out  in  the  new 
newspaper. 

“There  is  quite  a  bit  of  news  concern¬ 
ing  religion  published  in  current  news- 
jiaiiers,”  he  observed,  “but  the  field  is 
not  covered  intelligently.  We  will  not 
lie  concerned  so  much  with  the  move¬ 
ment  of  a  preacher  from  one  town  to 
another,  which  actually  interests  only  a 
group  of  people,  but  we  shall  cover  ade- 
(juately  generic  movements  throughout 
the  world  in  the  field.  The  importance 
of  these  is  generally  slighted,  but  religion 
is  one  of  the  three  or  four  compelling 
factors  that  are  making  changes  through¬ 
out  the  world  today.  We  shall  try  to 
give  the  background  and  the  trends  of 
world-wide  religious  movements.” 

Mr.  High  said  the  plan  previously 
adopted  on  publishing  two  daily  editions 
is  being  adlierefl  to.  One  will  be  for 
circulation  in  New  York  and  vicinity  and 
the  other  for  country-wide  distribution. 
The  first  will  be  mostly  concerned  with 
news  coverage,  the  latter  with  news 
interpretation. 

Stanley  Hoflund  High  was  born  in 
Chicago  in  18^)5,  was  graduated  from 
high  school  in  Douglas,  Wyo.,  and  later 
from  the  University  of  Nebraska  and 
from  the  Boston  I'nivcrsity  School  of 
Theology.  For  several  years  he  was  in 
Europe  in  church  work  and  also  acted 
as  correspondent  for  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  Before  joining  the  Christian 
Herald  he  was  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
He  served  in  the  World  War  as  an  avia¬ 
tor.  He  is  the  author  of  several  books 
on  foreign  and  religious  problems. 


BYRNE  LOCAL  MANAGER 

Former  New  York  World  Man  U  Pro¬ 
moted  by  Brooklyn  Time* 

E.  L.  Moore,  advertising  director  of 
the  Brooklyn  Times,  announced  this 
week  that  he  has  apjiointed  Frank  Byrne 
local  advertising  manager. 

Mr.  Byrne  joined  the  Brooklyn  Times 
local  department  upfin  the  sale  of  the 
World,  where  he  was  employed  as 
Brooklyn  manager  for  the  Morning, 
Evening  and  Sunday  World  for  the  past 
five  years.  He  has  had  a  long  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  advertising  field,  having 
served  as  New  York  representative  for 
the  Brooklyn  Times  for  .seven  years. 


RECEIVER  APPOINTED 

Orlando  (Fla.)  Daily  News  which 
was  started  in  .\pril  of  this  year  by 
Josiah  Ferris,  Jr.,  is  now  being  operated 
by  Malcolm  Wade  as  receiver  for  federal 
court  and  George  Little  as  business  man¬ 
ager,  according  to  an  announcement  in 
that  paper  Aug.  24.  The  statement  .said 
that  U’ade  and  Little  took  over  the  paper 
in  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
staff  and  the  subscribers. 


PORTER  NAMED  EDITOR 

Paul  A.  Porter,  former  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Man-fltnn  (Okla.)  Daily 
.^tar.  has  been  made  editor  of  the 
LaG range  (Ga.)  Daily  News,  by  A.  J. 
Wilhelm  publisher.  Mr.  Porter  was  city 
editor  and  editorial  writer  on  the  Lex- 
inaton  (Ky.)  Herald  before  going  to 
Oklahoma.  _ 

HARRY  READ  BROADCASTING 

Harry  Read.  Chicago  American  city 
editor,  is  broadcasting  a  series  of  weekly 
newspaper  shop  talks  over  radio  station 
WCFL  every  Thursday  evening  at  8:30 
o’clock. 


WINNIPEG  DAILY  HAS  FLAGS 
FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

N  the  matter  of  flags,  the  Winni¬ 
peg  Manitoba  Free  Press  is 
prepared  for  all  emergencies. 
When  ihe  King  and  Queen  of  Siam 
recently  visited  the  city  the  Siamese 
flag  was  flown  in  their  honor,  and 
there  was  no  trouble  in  obtaining 
it  since  it  was  in  their  ow'n  flag 
stork. 

“Our  flag  lockers,”  E.  H.  Mack- 
lin,  president  and  general  manager, 
says,  “contain  full-sized  flags  of  all 
the  different  nations  of  the  world, 
and  these  we  fly  from  our  courtesy- 
flag  staff  on  the  occasion  of  national 
holidays  of  the  different  nations.” 


CUBAN  NEWS  GOVERNED 
WITH  IRON  HAND 

Military  Censorship  Lifted  but  Re¬ 
calcitrant  Writers  Face  Hea-vy 
Penalties  if  They  Print  News 
Favorable  to  Rebels 


.\lthough  military  censorship  of  news 
has  been  lifted  in  Cuba,  the  government 
has  issued  a  proclamation  regulating 
news  handling  which  specifies,  among 
other  things,  that  any  news  “which 
praises  or  applauds  the  revolutionary 
movement  or  the  persons  heading  the 
movement”  is  “absolutely  and  definitely 
prohibited.”  and  that  violators  will  be 
punished  by  15  days  in  jail  or  a  $50  fine 
or  both. 

The  proclamation  was  issued,  it  was 
stated,  to  suppress  allegedly  false  rumors 
and  to  curtail  revolutionary  activity  in 
certain  provinces.  The  sections  devoted 
to  news  censorship  follow: 

“.All  discussion,  information  or  news 
which  is  published  or  publicly  transmitted 
in  any  manner,  which  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  produces  or  may  produce  an 
erroneous  impression  concerning  military 
operations  carried  on  by  reason  of  the 
present  rebellion,  or  which  falsifies,  alters 
or  exaggerates  official  news  issued  by 
competent  authorities,  or  which  in  any 
other  manner  maintains  a  state  of  alarm 
in  connection  with  the  rebellion,  or  which 
praises  or  applauds  the  revolutionary 
movement  or  the  persons  heading  the 
movement,  or  which  censures  or  issues 
erroneous  opinions  concerning  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  national  armed  forces  or 
any  of  its  members  of  the  public  au¬ 
thorities,  is  absolutely  and  definitely  pro¬ 
hibited. 

“Violators  of  the  above,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  class  or  condition,  shall  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  this  office  or  its  delegates  in 
municipalities  of  Havana  Province  un  to 
15  days  in  jail  or  $50  fine  or  both. 


PRESENTED  RAILROAD  PLAN 

The  Chicago  Tribune  last  Sunday  pre¬ 
sented  a  plan  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States.  The 
proposed  plan  is  aimed  to  eliminate  the 
following:  Unnecessary  duplication  of 
service ;  dead  branch  lines  and  stations : 
Circuitous  routes ;  multiple  line  hauls ; 
and  wasteful  absorptions.  The  plan  pre¬ 
sented.  based  on  dividing  the  country 
into  nine  regions  each  served  by  a  single 
railroad,  was  prepared  by  H.  .A.  Laird. 
Tribune  traffic  manager. 


BELL  SENT  TO  LONDON 

FMward  Price  Bell,  dean  of  Chicago 
Daily  News  foreign  correspondents,  is 
en  route  to  London,  on  the  Olympic, 
where  he  will  write  a  special  series  of 
articles  for  the  Daily  News  in  connection 
with  the  coalition  cabinet  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis  confronting  England  at  the 
present  time.  Mr.  Bell  was  London  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Daily  News  for  more 
than  20  years. 


BOLTONS  VISITING  MICHIGAN 

Joseph  R.  Bolton,  secretary-manager 
of  the  Advertising  Qub  of  New  York  and 
Mrs.  Bolton,  will  snend  the  Labor  Day 
week-end  as  the  guests  of  Lou  Maxon,  at 
his  home  in  Onaway,  Mich.,  returning  to 
New  York  Sept.  9. 


CHICAGO  NEWS  DROPS 
MIDWEEK  magazine 

Social  Feature  Section  Ditcontinued 
Sept.  2  —  Stock  in  Daily’s 
Radio  Station  Sold  to 
N.B.C. 


.Announcement  of  the  discontinuance  oi  {; 
Midweek,  the  weekly  feature  supplement  | 
oi  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  appeared  in  | 
Wednesday’s  issue.  Sept.  2,  as  follows:  ) 

“This  is  the  last  issue  of  Midweek. 
The  Daily  News  believes  that  it  can  bet¬ 
ter  serve  its  readers  and  advertisers  bv 
directing  its  efforts  to  further  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  regular  pages  of  the  paper, 
and  pledges  itself  to  that  program. 

“This  newspaper  has  always  under¬ 
taken  to  provide  its  readers  with  a  wealth 
of  such  features  as  have  appeared  in 
Midweek,  and  similar  subjects  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  found  in  the  Daily  News.” 

The  Midweek  made  its  first  appearance 
in  the  Daily  News  as  a  special  section 
in  December,  1928.  An  executive  of  the 
editorial  department  told  Editor  &  Pib- 
LisiiER  that  the  Daily  News  has  always 
regarded  the  Midweek  as  a  section  oi 
the  newspaper  provided  at  no  additional 
cost  to  the  reader,  and  not  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  weekly  magazine.  Since  January, 
1929,  Robert  Andrews  has  served  u 
editor  of  the  supplement,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  managing  editor. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  also  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  stock 
in  WM.AQ,  its  subsidiary,  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company.  Under 
the  new  arrangements,  the  management 
of  the  radio  station  will  be  under  super¬ 
vision  of  NBC  officials. 

The  formal  announcement  of  the  deal 
was  as  follows: 

“Under  an  agreement  reached  with 
Merlin  Hall  Aylesworth,  president  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  stcxrk  in  WM.AQ,  Inc.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Inc., 
becomes  the  property  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company.” 

No  statement  was  made  as  to  the 
monetary  consideration  involved  or  the 
amount  of  stock  purchased  by  the  broad¬ 
casting  company.  It  is  understood  that 
NBC  purchased  50  per  cent  of  the 
WMAQ  stock. 

The  principal  change  involved  in  the 
deal  will  be  the  elimination,  effective 
Nov.  1,  of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  programs.  The  new'  management  of 
WMAQ  contemplates  no  special  changes 
in  its  policies  and  programs.  It  is  un- 
derst<x)d  that  the  Daily  News  will  retain 
control  of  the  station  and  will  continue  to 
hold  the  license. 


ORGANIZING  NEW  DAILY 

The  organization  of  a  new  Republican 
morning  paper  for  Knoxville.  Tenn.,  has 
progressed  to  the  extent  that  half  of 
the  stock  has  been  subscribed  and  tem¬ 
porary  officers  of  the  corporation  have 
been  elected  as  follows:  James  -U 
Fowler,  former  mayor,  and  an  attorney, 
president;  Dr.  H.  E.  Christenberyi 
former  chairman  of  the  Knox  County 
Republican  Committee,  vice-president; 
W.  L.  Stocksbury,  president  of  the 
Knoxville  Business  College,  treasurer; 
Neal  Spahr,  attorney,  secretary,  a™ 
Rex  Wallace,  former  treasurer  of  the 
Knoxinlle  Journal,  manager. 


NEBRASKA  OUTING  OCT.  29-31 

The  Nebraska  Press  as.sociation's^' 
nual  outing  will  be  held  in  Omaha,  w 
29-31.  The  outing  had  been  schedulw 
for  July,  but  was  postponed  due  to  the 
suicide  of  Thomas  Osterman,  Blair 
(Neb.)  editor  and  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation.  Plans  call  for  the  editors  to 
attend  the  Haskell  Indians-Crmghton 
University  night  fcwtball  game  on  Friday 
Oct.  30.  and  the  Ak-Sar-Ben  Livestock 
Show  the  following  day. 


APPOINTS  S.  C.  BECKWITH 

The  Peterborough  {Oni.)  Pxamintr 
recently  announced  the  appointment  o 
S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  “V 

United  States  representative,  effectiv 

Oct.  1. 
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UNAGE  PEAK  PASSED  FIVE  YEARS  AGO 

Lowest  Point  In  10-Year  Period,  Reached  Last  December,  Followed  By  Upward  Trend — 
Sunday  Volume,  Declining  Since  1925,  Has  Been  Stable  For  Past  Few  Months 

The  accompanying  chart  compares  the 
recent  course  of  total  advertising  m 
Vew  York  City  newspapers  with  a  simi¬ 
lar  curve  representing  total  advertising 
linaee  in  the  newspapers  of  29  leading 
cities  in  the  United  States.*  In  each 
curve  of  the  chart  the  figures  shown  are 


BY  W.  L.  CRUM 

Professor  of  Economics,  Harvard  University 


movements  of  business  during  that  pe¬ 
riod.®  Following  the  depression  of  1921, 
total  advertising  advanced  irregularly  to 
a  preliminary  peak  early  in  1923;  and, 
after  a  slump  which  became  quite  acute 


whereas  the  boom  in  general  business  did 
not  culminate  until  1929. 

In  most  respects,  the  curve  of  total 
advertising  in  all  editions  of  New  York 
City  newspapers  (the  second  curve  from 


Direct  comparison  of  the  two  upper 
curves  shows  that  fluctuations  in  adver¬ 
tising  space  in  New  York  resemble  simi¬ 
lar  movements  for  the  United  States  as 
a  whole,  even  as  respects  manv  of  the 
minor  variations.  Thus,  the  sharp  dip 
in  the  autumn  of  1921,  the  sharp  but 
briefer  dip  a  year  later,  the  severe  de¬ 


number  of  week  days  and  in  the  number 
of  Sundays  per  month,  and  the  figures  as 
thus  ^just^  are  corrected  for  seasonal 
variation.  The  plotted  points  therefore 
represent  fluctuations  not  due  either  to 
irregularities  of  the  calendar  or  to  the 
normal  seasonal  variation.  The  two 
upper  curves  represent  total  advertising 
in  all  editions,  both  week  day  and  Sun¬ 
day,  whereas  the  two  lower  curves  com- 
^re  week-day  advertising  in  New  York 
City  with  Sunday  advertising.® 

The  top  curve  of  the  chart,  which  rep¬ 
resents  total  advertising  in  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  shows  that  advertis¬ 
ing  space  over  the  past  decade  has  re- 
flected  with  fair  accuracy  the  cyclical 


These  cities  are;  New  York,  Chica; 
™iadelphia,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  St.  Lou 
Mston,  Baltimore,  Los  Angeles,  Buffalo,  S 
^hl*aukee,  Washington,  Cincinna 
arli:  Minneapolis,  Seattle,  Indis 

'c.  Providence,  Columbus,  L/iu 

mil'  j  ^  ’  Gakland,  Omaha,  Birmingha 

Kichmond,  Dayton,  Houston.  The  linage  di 
Ivnilf**  '"''re  compiled  by  the  Statistii 
^partment  of  the  New  York  Evening  Po 
Tli»  j****  /°r  this  analysis  by  permissii 
thM.”!?*.  *  analysis  used  in  the  study 

writlru  prewnted  in  full  detail  in  i 

Seaulfi  j  !f.  .  Advertising  Fluctuatiot 
Cyclical,”  and  that  book  exhih 
tiiini°ri.I''*“  charts  for  the  newspaper  adv 
for  '?  ff  these  cities  by  mom 

Pliaie  of’*thV^o?i“iS  “"*•‘‘.“‘‘"5  ‘he  expand! 
ot  the  1921-30  cycle  in  advertising. 


forint  thlt  '^***  “re  published  in  such 
Sundav  r  .**P*ration  into  week-day  a 
SmUir  '*  •  P«»»'hle  for  New  York, 

•he  othe?*28*  c?Uei*  **  present  feasible  I 


in  the  summer  of  1924,  the  advance  was 
resumed  and  continued  until  the  curve 
reached  its  highest  point  for  the  entire 
1921-30  cycle  late  in  1926.  The  slump 
which  then  began  was  interrupted  by  a 
considerable  advance  in  1928-29,  when 
the  financial  inflation  which  brought  the 
recent  business  cycle  to  its  culmination 
took  place.  After  the  panic  of  October- 
November,  1929,  the  slump  in  total  ad¬ 
vertising  became  much  more  rapid;  and 
the  figure  for  December,  1930,  was  the 
lowest  shown  during  the  whole  period 
covered  by  the  chart,  and  was  very  much 
lower  in  fact  than  the  cyclical  low  point 
in  1921.  Since  the  end  of  1930,  a  con¬ 
siderable  recovery  has  developed  in  total 
advertising  for  the  United  States  so  that 
the  figure  for  June — although  below 
March,  1931 — shows  an  advance  of  about 
4  per  cent  from  the  low  point. 

It  is  clear  from  this  record  that 
not  only  in  the  major  cycle  of  business, 
which  extended  from  the  depression  of 
1921  to  the  depression  of  1930,  but  also 
in  the  minor  industrial  recessions  which 
occurred  in  1923-24  and  in  1927-28  the 
curve  of  total  advertising  responded  to 
the  current  developments  in  general  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  cyclical 
peak  of  advertising  occurred  in  1926, 

*  This  curve  is  the  one  presented  in  Weekly 
Letter  of  the  Harvard  Economic  Society  of 
March  14,  1931  at  page  S4.  The  relation 
between  total  advertising  and  general  business 
conditions  is  brought  out  in  the  accompanying 
discussion  in  that  Weekly  Letter. 


the  top  of  the  chart)  showed  the  same 
movements  as  the  curve  for  all  29  cities 
combined.  In  this  case  also  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  one  major  cycle  run¬ 
ning  from  1921  to  1930,  with  clear  evi¬ 
dence  of  minor  interruptions  in  1923-24 
and  1927-28.  Nevertheless,  the  1923-24 
decline  was  much  more  severe  for  the 
New  York  City  curve  than  for  the  29 
cities  combined,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  advance  of  1928-29  was  more  vigor¬ 
ous  for  New  York  City.  The  result  is 
that  during  the  period  1923-28  the  spread 
between  the  two  curves  is  considerably 
wider  than  elsewhere.* 

Another  consequence  of  this  difference 
between  the  two  curves  is  that,  whereas 
the  curve  for  the  29  cities  combined 
passed  its  peak  in  1926,  that  for  New 
York  City  unmistakably  reached  its 
peak  in  1929.  In  this  respect,  the  record 
of  New  York  City  advertising  is  more 
clearly  similar  to  the  course  of  general 
business  conditions.  Since  the  low  point 
in  January,  1931,  the  New  York  City 
curve  also  has  made  a  considerable  re¬ 
covery,  although  the  advance  has  been 
less  well  sustained  than  in  the  case  of 
the  curve  for  the  combined  cities. 


*  The  scales  used  for  the  two  curves  are 
different,  as  is  clear  from  the  chart.  Hence, 
the  “spread”  between  the  two  curves  does  not 
represent  a  definite  number  of  agate  lines  of 
space.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the  spread 
is  wider  for  certain  years  than  for  others  is 
significant  as  respects  an  appraisal  of  the 
parallelism  of  movement  of  the  two  curves. 


dine  in  the  summer  of  1924,  the  less 
severe  dip  the  following  summer,  and 
more  recently  the  brief  recovery  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1930,  appeared  in  both  curves. 
Certain  important  changes  which  appear 
in  one  curve  do  not,  however,  have  any 
effect  in  the  other.  For  example,  the 
decline  for  the  total  United  States  curve 
in  the  spring  of  1922  was  accompanied 
by  only  a  very  slight  reduction  in  New 
York.  Similarly,  the  ragged  dip  in  the 
United  States  curve  in  early  1926  was 
accompanied  by  a  slow  and  regular  re¬ 
duction  at  New  York.  In  the  summer 
of  1928,  a  vigorous  recovery  for  the 
entire  United  States  took  place,  while 
a  decline  was  under  way  in  New  York ; 
and  it  was  only  late  in  that  year,  when 
the  advance  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  had  been  interrupted,  that  a  strong 
upward  movement  developed  in  New 
York.  Particular  attention  is  called  to 
the  New  York  figures  for  September 
1923.  In  that  month,  a  pressmen’s 
strike  occurred  in  New  York  City,  and 
the  corresponding  statistical  items  are 
represented  on  the  chart  by  the  dotted 
segments  of  the  curve. 

Comparison  of  the  New  York  City 
curves  for  week-day  and  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  reveal  striking  dissimilarities.  In 
making  these  comparisons,  it  should  be 
iKirne  in  mind  that  the  scales  for  the  two 
curves  are  different  so  that  absolute 
magnitudes  are  not  directly  indicated  by 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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DAILY  WINS  FIGHT  FORCING  POLICE 
TO  OPEN  RECORDS  TO  REPORTERS 

Providence  (R.I*)  News-Tribune  Refused  to  Compromise  With 
Safety  Board  After  Governor  Had  Suggested  Meeting  of 
Board  With  Editors — Policy  Change  Was  Sudden 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Puni.isHKR) 

'’CHE  I'rovidcncc  (  K.I.)  X cws-I'ribuiie 

has  won  its  fight  tor  the  freedom  of 
the  press  in  KhiKle  Island's  capital  city. 

.\fter  more  tlian 
a  week  of  refusal 
to  permit  .\ews- 
Trihune  reporters 
to  have  access  to 
records  of  the 
Providence  iiolice 
department,  the 
Hoard  of  Public 
Safety  suddenly 
capitulated  a  n  d 
reversed  the  gen¬ 
eral  order  it  had 
issued  on  Aug. 
2.^  to  all  officers 
of  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  lifting  of  the  ban  against  the 
News-Tribune  followed  a  meeting  be¬ 
tween  the  editors  of  the  new'spaper  and 
members  of  the  safety  Ixiard.  This  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  at  the  suggestion  of  (iov- 
ernor  .\ornian  S.  Case.  During  the 
early  days  of  the  fight  the  governor  re¬ 
fused  to  intervene  or  even  comment  on 
the  drastic  action  of  the  police  commis¬ 
sioners,  although  ajipealed  to  daily 
through  the  columns  of  the  News-Trib¬ 
une  and  by  letter  and  telephone. 

When,  on  the  fifth  day,  Governor  Case 
addressed  a  letter  to  Joaquin  H.  Calvo, 
managing  editor  of  the  News-Tribune, 
suggesting  the  meeting,  the  newspaper 
quoted  Chairman  Renjamin  P.  Moulton 
of  the  Hoard  of  Public  Safety  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  “as  far  as  your  editors  meeting 
with  this  txiard,  well  that  is  just  silly.” 
This  published  comment  of  the  commis¬ 
sioner  created  a  mild  sensation  through¬ 
out  the  state  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Safety  Hoard  is  appointed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor  and  Chairman  Moulton  and  his  two 
fellow  commissioners  had  been  named 
scarcely  a  month  before  the  altercation 
with  the  News-Tribune. 

In  fact,  it  was  the  appointment  of  the 
commission  and  the  adontion  by  the  Re¬ 
publican  legislature  of  the  state  of  a  bill 
providing  for  state  control  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  police  and  fire  departments  that 
indirectly  caused  the  ban  on  .News-Trib¬ 
une  reixirters.  The  News-Tribune  edi¬ 
torially  condemned  the  action  of  the 
legislature  and  proceeded  to  print  news 
stories  which  tended  to  show  political 
interference  with  the  police  and  fire  de- 
partinents  on  the  part  of  the  Hoard  of 
Public  Safety.  It  was  contended  that  in 
assuming  control  of  the  Providence  muni- 
cinal  functions  the  Republican  party, 
which  controls  the  state  government,  was 
attempting  to  throttle  the  Democratic 
administration  in  the  city. 

Managing  Editor  Calvo  had  lieen  able 
to  gather  information  which  prematurely 
announced  methiKis  the  safety  Ixiard  was 
about  to  pursue  in  retiring  police  and 
firemeii.  These  news  stories,  indicating 
the  News-Tribune's  access  to  news 
sources  which  could  not  be  determined  by 
the  safety  hoard  aroused  the  ire  of  the 
commissioners  aiul  they  closed  the  police 
records  to  the  newspaper. 

The  sudden  turn-alxnit  of  the  Ixiard 
following  the  mc-eting  with  the  e<litors  of 
the  News-Tribune  came  as  a  surprise. 
Managing  Editor  Calvo.  in  reply  to  the 
governor's  suggestion  for  the  meeting, 
had  said :  “\\  illingness  to  meet  the  Board 
of  Public  Safety  must  not  1h'  taken  in 
any  way  as  willingness  to  compromise  a 
fundamental  ((uestion  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  The  News-Tribune  will  con¬ 
tinue  under  the  inconvenience  of  not  being 
able  to  inspect  the  police  records  rather 
than  surrender  one  iota  of  its  independ¬ 
ence  and  its  right  to  present  to  its  readers 
all  the  news  of  interest  and  of  pulilic 
record  or  to  comment  thereon." 

This  refusal  to  compromise  was  reiter¬ 
ated  by  Managing  Eflitor  Calvo  at  the 
meeting  with  the  commissioners.  Dur¬ 


ing  the  meeting  members  of  the  Ixiard 
tixik  occasion  to  deny  the  truth  of  several 
news  stories  published  in  the  News-Trib¬ 
une,  but  the  editors  stoutly  maintained 
the  authenticity  of  their  information  and 
the  veracity  of  their  reporters. 

In  its  order  rescinding  the  instructions 
to  police  ot'licials  to  refuse  news  to  the 
News-Tribune,  the  Ixiard  said  : 

“The  Hoani  of  Safety  Commissioners 
will  accord  the  News-Tribune  the  same 
opixirtunities  for  access  to  its  records  as 
it  accords  or  will  accord  to  any  other 
newspajxT. 

“The  members  of  the  Ixiard  take  excep¬ 
tion  to  occasional  news  items  and  editor¬ 
ial  Comment  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Columns  of  the  News-Tribune  regarding 
their  activities,  but  note  the  willingness 
of  the  newspaper  to  give  the  members  of 
the  Ixiard  full  ojiportunity  to  explain  their 
position. 

“The  board  recognizes  the  duty  of  the 
News-Tribune  to  jiublish  news  of  public 
departments  that  will  not  conflict  with  the 
jiublic  interest,  and  to  make  justifiable 
Comment  fin  it." 


CONSOLIDATED  PAPER  FORMED 

Charter  Granted  to  Canada  Power  & 
Paper  Successor 

Montrkai..  Sept.  1 — .\nnouncement  was 
made  here  that  formal  notice  had  been 
received  from  Ottawa  of  the  granting 
of  a  charter  to  Consolidatefl  Paper  C'or- 
ixiration,  successor  company  to  Canada 
I’ower  and  Pa()er  Corixiration  and  its 
subsidiary  Cfimpanies.  Incorixirators  in¬ 
clude  E.  J.  Helnap.  who  becomes  its  first 
president,  together  with  representatives 
of  the  Dunning  committee,  consisting  of 
Hon.  C.  A.  I  tunning  (committee  chair¬ 
man);  Norman  J.  Dawes,  a  memlx-r ; 
Percy  Thornhill  as  reiiresenting  E.  A. 
Maenutt  <if  the  Sun  Life;  and  Guv  M. 
Todd  as  representing  j.  ).  Rudolf  of 
Iselin  and  Company. 

Wide  powers  are  given  under  the  new 
charter,  including  newsprint  and  himher- 
ing  activities,  the  manufacture  and  dis¬ 
tribution  fif  other  wixid  iirixlucts,  exten¬ 
sive  privileges  in  connection  with  devel¬ 
opment  of  electrical  energy,  rights  to 
carry  on  mining  and  transportation  oix-r- 
atkins,  including  steamships  and  aero¬ 
planes. 

CHANGES  IN  SOUTHBRIDGE 

Several  changes  have  been  made  on 
the  staff  of  the  Southhridtic  (Mass.) 
-Vcti’j.  joe  M.  Clark  has  resignefl  from 
the  L’nited  Press  bureau  at  New  Or¬ 
leans  to  become  city  editfir  of  the  News. 
Ted  Kosakowski  has  been  made  sports 
editor.  Roliert  and  Frank  McNitt,  sons 
of  the  publisher,  V.  V.  McNitt  of  New 
York  City,  have  left  for  a  short  vacation 
Iwfore  entering  college.  They  spent  two 
months  as  members  of  the  staff. 

FERDINAND  APPEL 

Ferdinand  E.  .XpiK-l,  chief  artist.  Hay- 
ton  (().)  Journal-Herald,  diefl  at  his 
home  in  Dayton  .Vug.  25.  He  started  his 
career  in  the  engraving  room  of  the 
lournal-IIerald  15  years  before  his  death. 
He  was  buried  in  W'lxidland  cemetery, 
I  )ayton.  anil  among  the  pall  bearers  were 
three  from  his  (lajier,  E.  R.  Jones,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Robert  Hustefl,  sports 
eilitor.  and  .\.  R.  Haig,  suiierintendent 
of  the  engraving  department. 


$10,000  FOR  A  NAME 

l’liy.<!ical  Cniinre  magazine,  a  Macfad- 
den  publication,  announcing  that  the 
magazine  hereafter  will  sell  for  10  cents 
instead  of  25  cents,  is  offering  $1().(KK)  to 
the  person  who  suggests  the  best  new 
name  for  the  periixlieal.  The  contest  is 
to  he  widely  advertised  in  magazines  and 
newspapers  simultaneously  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  October  issue  on  the 
newsstands. 


BURROWS  GOING  ABROAD 

Carlyle  Burrows,  art  editor  of  New 
York  herald  Tribune,  is  planning  to  pass 
his  vacation  in  study  abroad.  He  expects 
to  visit  art  galleries  of  Germany,  Italy 
and  France.  He  will  be  gone  September 
and  October. 

GANNETT  SAYS  DAILIES 
ARE  BEING  SOBERED 

Press  Turning  to  Better  Things  in 
Life,  Publisher  Tells  Toronto 
Audience  —  Hails 
Machinery 


The  depression  has  had  a  sobering 
effect  on  the  .American  press  which  will 
ultimately  manifest  itself  in  newspaper 
columns,  h'rank  1C.  (iannett,  president 
of  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  said  in  an 
aildress  Sept.  4  in  Toronto  at  the  press 
day  luncheon  of  the  Toronto  National 
Exhibit. 

“ICditors,”  he  said,  “are  turning  toward 
the  better  things  in  life,  things  worth 
while,  as  contrasted  with  the  orgy  of 
irresponsibility  that  followed  the  C.'reat 
\\  ar.” 

The  deiiression  has  been  felt  keenly 
by  newspaiK-rs,  .Mr.  t iannett  said,  and 
readjustment  has  been  particularly  diffi¬ 
cult  “because  the  largest  item  in  produc¬ 
tion  cost  is  labor,  and  publishers  as  a  rule 
have  tried  to  avoid  a  reduction  in 
wages." 

“( )ur  own  group  of  newspapers,”  he 
said,  “has  made  no  general  reduction  in 
wages,  although  there  are  cases  of  course 
where  comiiensation  has  been  out  of  line 
with  the  wages  paid  workers  in  other 
industries.” 

Mr.  Gannett  said  the  press  of  tcxlay 
was  more  independent  than  in  the  past 
because  “the  newspaperman  can  hold  up 
his  head  as  a  business  man.” 

“I  believe  that  in  my  country,”  he  said, 
“the  tiress  as  a  whole  is  now  in  far  better 
ixisition  than  ever  before  because  of  this 
independence  that  has  come  from  develop¬ 
ing  newspapers  along  sound  business 
lines.” 

Recent  mechanical  improvements,  he 
said,  dwelling  particularly  on  the  tele¬ 
typesetter  and  tile  radioing  of  newspaper 
pages,  with  a  “revolutionary”  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  engraving  industry  whereby 
photographs  and  line  cuts  have  been  .sat¬ 
isfactorily  reprcxluced  without  any  etch¬ 
ing  by  chemicals  in  only  two  or  three 
minutes,  will  tend  to  meet  the  possible 
competition  of  radio  with  the  newspaper. 

"The  radio  may  have  its  place  in  the 
dissemination  of  some  forms  of  news.” 
the  publisher  said,  “hut  I  am  sure  the 
public  will  never  he  satisfied  with  the 
presentation  of  news  except  in  cold  type, 
there  to  be  read  and  studied  at  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  reader,  rather  than  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  disseminator.”  He  said 
his  greatest  olijection  to  radio  was  the 
amount  of  advertising  it  carried  and  pre¬ 
dicted  that  unless  reform  comes,  “it  will 
kill  the  business.” 

He  also  praised  the  plans  to  launch 
a  “national  daily  non-sectarian  news- 
jiaper,”  saying  that  he  was  “keenly  inter¬ 
ested”  in  the  undertaking. 

“It  has  tremendous  possibilities,”  he 
said,  “particularly  when  the  mechanical 
rlevelomnents  I  have  mentioned  material¬ 
ize.  By  them  a  high  class  newspaper 
may  he  pnxluccd  simultanefiusly  at  low 
cost  in  various  cities,  supplementing,  but 
not  displacing,  the  local  newspaper.” 


NEW  POST  FOR  KELLY 

John  W.  Kelly,  for  many  vears  chief 
e<litorial  writer  for  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Virqinian-Pilot,  has  been  selected  head 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Kentucky  State  Board  of 
Health  with  headquarters  in  I-ouisville. 
Mr.  Kellv  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia  and  was  attached  for 
some  time  with  the  publicity  denartment 
of  the  Virginia  State  Board  of  Health. 

COPELAND  TO  BRUNSWICK 

Thomas  B.  Copeland  .advertising  and 
circulation  manager  of  the  Fort  ^^yers 
(Fla.)  News-Press,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  and  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Brunssi’ick  (Ga.)  Nexi’s. 


N.  Y.  GROUP  WILL  TALK 
PRESENT,  SEE  FUTURE 

Program  for  Publisher*’  Meeting 

Announced  by  A.  D.  Hecox  In¬ 
cludes  Visit  to  Famous 
“House  of  Magic” 

Members  of  the  New  York  State  Pub- 
lishers'  .Association  attending  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  meeting,  Sept.  18-19  at 
Lake  George  will  not  only  hear  expert 
discussions  of  present  day  problems  but 
will  get  a  view  into  the  future  of  news¬ 
paper  publishing. 

The  program  for  the  two-day  session 
at  Hotel  Sagamore  was  announced  this 
week  by  Arthur  I).  Hecox.  publisher  ^ 
the  Albany  (N.A’.)  livening  News  and 
Kniekerboeker  Press,  who  is  president  of 
the  association.  It  includes  noted  news¬ 
papermen  as  speakers  on  such  topics  as 
costs  and  .savings,  sponsored  screen  ad¬ 
vertising,  radio,  department  store  adver¬ 
tising.  public  printing,  and  the  progress 
of  the  teletypesetter.  'I'he  convention 
will  be  brought  to  a  close  with  a  visit 
to  the  General  Filectric  tiompany's 
“House  of  Magic”  at  Schenectady. 

Before  the  actual  convention  opens  at 
Lake  (k-orge,  the  delegates  will  be  guests 
of  the  Saratoga  Springs  Development 
Commission  at  a  luncheon  and  visit  to 
the  state  reservation.  This  part  of  the 
program,  scheduled  for  nixm.  Sept.  18, 
will  be  in  charge  of  Jerome  D.  Rarnum. 
publisher,  Syracuse  Post  Standard,  and 
FMward  H.  Butler,  publisher,  Buffalo 
F.x’ening  Nezes,  members  of  the 
commission. 

From  Saratoga  the  party  will  go  to 
(ileus  I'alls  to  inspect  the  newsprint  mill 
of  Finch  I’ruyn  Paper  Company.  Mr. 
Hecox  has  arranged  with  Sam  Pruyn, 
president  of  the  paper  company  and  head 
of  the  Glens  Falls  Country  Club,  to 
have  the  club  golf  course  open  to  pub¬ 
lishers  without  any  expense. 

The  business  session  of  the  convention 
will  begin  at  8  p.  m.,  Friday,  Sept.  18. 
at  the  Hotel  Sagamore,  I.ake  (ieorge. 
with  the  reading  of  minutes  of  the 
January  meeting,  reports  of  officers  and 
committees,  followed  by  a  talk  on  costs 
and  savings  by  C.  R.  Franklin  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers.  Color  printing  will 
be  discussed  by  Joe  .Addison  of  the 
Brooklyn  Fogle,  after  which  H.  J. 
Wright,  director  of  public  relations  for 
the  .Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company  will 
speak.  The  session  will  be  concluded 
with  a  report  on  the  teletypesetter  by 
Frank  E.  Gannett. 

William  G.  Chandler,  general  manager 
of  Scripps- Howard  Newspapers,  will 
ojien  the  Saturday  meeting  at  9  a.  m. 
with  a  talk  on  “Publisher  Cooperation  in 
the  Interest  of  Profits.” 

Other  speakers  and  topics  at  this  ses¬ 
sion  will  be:  P.  S.  Harrison  of  “Har¬ 
rison's  Reports”  on  “Sponsored  Screen 
Advertising” ;  Carlton  K.  Matson,  editor, 
Buffalo  Times,  on  “Radio  vs.  the  News¬ 
paper” :  .Arthur  Price.  Namm  Store. 
Hrooklyn,  on  “Department  Store  .Adver¬ 
tising”;  Henry  James.  Hudson  .fflar.  on 
“Radio  Lottery  I.egislation  and  Libel 
Ix'gislation” ;  Victor  Ridder.  .Vete  1  erf 
Stoats  Zictung,  on  “Public  Printing  and 
\>rification  of  Circulation.”  and  L.  R- 
Palmer,  general  manager  of  the  .American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  .Association. 

The  membership  luncheon  at  noon  will 
he  .addressed  by  Prof.  Nelson  C.  Brown 
of  Syracuse  University  on  “Reforesta¬ 
tion.”  In  the  afternoon  a  golf  tourna¬ 
ment  will  be  conducted  on  the  Sagamore 
Country  Club  course,  while  women 
( nests  are  sailing  on  I.ake  George. 

Benjamin  Baker,  editor  of  the  Annalist. 
will  address  the  informal  dinner  aj 
7  p.  m.,  and  afterward  the  party  wd 
motor  to  Schenectady  to  be  ^**-^[*^ 
through  the  “House  of  Magic”  by  Clyd' 
Wagoner,  director  of  publicity  lor  the 
(ieneral  Electric  Company.  .  , 

Resides  Mr.  Hecox,  the  officers  ot  t  e 
publishers’  association  are:  Fir-'^t 
president,  T.  Noel  Macy,  Westcheste^ 
County  newspapers ;  second  vice  pres' 
dent.  E.  D.  Corson,  I.ockport  I 
and  Journal:  secretary,  Henri  ria- 
Jainestozcn  Journal;  treasurer,  .Arthur 
Irving,  (Hens  Falls  Post  .S'/nr,  and  execu 
tive  secretary,  Karl  F.  Thiessing. 


JoAoeiN  B.  Calvo 


NANCY  CAREY 

food  expert  of  the 
Public  Ledger 


ANNA  B.  SCOTT 


food  expert  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 


Of  interest  to 


advertisers 


Mrs.  anna  B.  SGOTT  and  Miss  Nancy  Carey,  food 
experts  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Public  Ledger, 
respectively,  will  soon  begin  their  1931-32  series  of  weekly 
talks  and  demonstrations.  Mrs.  Scott’s  first  meeting  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday,  September  23;  Miss  Carey’s  on  Tuesday, 
September  29. 

In  large  auditoriums,  each  equipped  with  a  model  kitchen  and 
every  modern  time  and  labor  saving  device,  these  two  famous 
authorities  on  food  and  home  economics  will  continue  the 
work  that  has,  over  a  period  of  years,  won  them  a  following 
as  large  as  it  is  enthusiastic. 

Here,  Mr.  Food  Manufacturer,  you  may  have  the  merits  of 
your  product  pointed  out  to  Philadelphia  housewives  .  .  . 
may  have  it  actually  used  in  new  and  tasty  dishes  prepared 
by  two  of  the  best  known  food  experts  in  the  country  .  .  . 
may  distribute  samples  of  your  product,  and  literature  con¬ 
cerning  it,  to  women  intensely  interested  in  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  buying  and  preparing  of  food. 

The  Curtis-Martin  newspapers  of  Philadelphia  offer  food 
manufacturers  a  tie-up  that  is  100%  effective  —  co-operation 
based  on  a  year-round  program  of  activities  designed  to  de¬ 
velop  ever-increasing  interest  in  food  advertising. 

Remember,  too,  that  through  the  Curtis-Martin  group  of 
Philadelphia  newspapers  it  is  possible  to  obtain  complete  cov¬ 
erage  of  this  great  market,  where  the  total  sales  potential  for 
food  products  aggregates  more  than  $487,000,000  per  year.  Write 
today  for  full  details  of  this  rare  merchandising  opportunity. 
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PROGRAM  COMPLETED 
FOR  CHICAGO  MEET 


Central  States  Circulation  Managers 
to  Convene  in  Chicago  Sept. 
15— IG^Bingkam  and 
Harn  to  Speak 


Circulation  managers  of  nine  central 
states  will  gather  in  Chicago  Sept.  15 
and  16  to  discuss  their  problems  at  the  fall 
convention  of  the  Central  States  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers'  Association  to  be  held 
at  the  Congress  Hotel.  Joe  M.  Bunting, 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Banlagra{'h,  presi¬ 
dent,  will  preside. 

Complete  program  plans  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  J.  1'.  Payne, 
Fargo  (N.D.)  Forum,  vice-president 
in  cliarge  of  the  program.  A  well-bal¬ 
anced  pn)gram  of  talks  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  lias  lieen  arranged,  .\mong  the 
principal  speakers  will  be  Judge  Robert 
W.  Bingham,  president  and  publisher  of 
the  l^uisi'ille  Courier- Journal  and 
Times,,  and  O.  C.  Harn,  managing 
director  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations.  Another  feature  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  will  be  an  illustrated  talk  by  C.  K. 
Jefferson,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register- 
Tribune  on  the  “Carrier  Convention  and 
Frolic." 

There  will  be  a  circulation  managers’ 
contest,  with  cash  prizes  for  the  three 
liest  papers  on  plans  used  to  overcome 
the  summer  slump  in  circulation. 

The  complete  program  for  the  two-day 
meeting  includes  the  following  features ; 

Tue.sday  Morning — Talks  on:  Honor 
Boxes;  John  M.  McIntosh,  Indianapolis 
Star;  Ralph  P.  Parsons,  Vuluth  News- 
Tribune;  and  Roy  Hatton,  Detroit  Free 
Press.  “Street  Sales  Promotion,”  Michael 
F.  Merger,  Madison  ll'isconsin  State 
Journal;  (Icorge  B.  Moffett,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel-News.  “Small  Dealers,”  Frank¬ 
lin  Rook,  M inneapolis  Journal ;  C.  A.  Fer¬ 
ris,  Fort  IVayne  (Ind.)  Netos-Sentinel. 
“Carrier  (Contests,”  Jessie  R.  Birks.  Dee- 
atur  (III.)  Reincw;  M.  I).  Gravenstein, 
Niles  (Mich.)  Daily  Star;  Louis  L. 
I’oice,  Muscatine  (la.)  Journal  News- 
Tribune.  “Bonus  Payments  to  District 
Managers,”  James  P'.  Jae,  Des  Moines 
Register-Tribune ;  P'red  \V.  Dicks,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star.  “Monthly  Betters  to 
Parents,"  W.  O.  Mercier,  Fort  IVayne 
(Ind.)  Journal-Gazette.  “Do  Carrier 

Hoys  (ict  Tired  of  Soliciting?’’  Hex 
Fisher,  Decatur  (111.)  Herald.  “Carrier 

Convention  and  Frolic,"  C.  K.  Jefferson, 
Des  Moines  Register-Tribune. 

Judge  Bingham  will  In?  the  sjK-aker  at 
the  Tue.sday  luncheon.  Mr.  Harn  and 
E.  \V.  Chandler,  chief  auditor  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  will  also 
participate  in  the  Tue.sday  program. 

The  Tuesday  aftenuKin  session  will 
open  with  a  carrier  .salesmen  demonstra¬ 
tion  by  carrier  l)oys  from  the  Spring- 
field  (111.)  .S'tate  journal.  Deeatur  Re- 
7’inv.  and  Roekford  (111.)  Register-Re- 
puhlie.  Short  talks  will  t>e  made  on  the 
following  subjects  :  “Be.st  Prizes  for  Sub¬ 
urban  Carriers,”  Horace  Payne,  Muncie 
(Ind.)  .^tar;  “Contest  for  Suburban 
Carriers,”  R.  \V.  Meintire,  Des  Moines 
Register-Tribune.  There  will  be  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  following  questions :  Should 
one  carrier  or  dealer  control  all  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  town?  Is  it  advisable  to  have 
one  rate  by  mail  and  a  higher  rate  by 
carrier?  Should  a  dealer  be  allowed  full 
returns?  Do  solicitors  in  small  towns 
I)ay?  How  should  they  be  paid? 

Boy  welfare  will  be  given  careful  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  Wedne.sday  morning  ses¬ 
sion.  H.  \V.  Stodghill,  Ix)uisville  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal,  will  present  a  paper  on  “The 
Stodghill  Plan.”  Other  talks  on  boy 
welfare  work  will  be  given  by  President 
Joe  Bunting,  \V.  G.  Mercier,  Fort  Wavne 
Journal -Gazette;  J.  C.  Montgomery,  De¬ 
troit  Ncii's;  George  H.  Hunter,  Duluth 
Iferald,  and  M.  F.  Merger,  Madison 
(Wis.)  State  Journal. 

Short  talks  will  also  be  given  on  “Mail 
Subscriptions,"  by  Hiram  Born,  Sheboy¬ 
gan  (Wis.)  Press-Telegram;  W.  G. 
Mercier,  Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette; 
J.  C.  Montgomery,  Detroit  News ;  A.  E. 
Meyer,  Clinton  (la.)  Herald;  and  Leo 
D.  Sterling,  Kewanee  (Ilj.)  Star-Cour¬ 
ier.  Charles  Payne,  Indianapolis  Star, 


and  R.  W.  Taylor,  Flint  (Mich.)  Daily 
Journal,  will  discuss  the  subject  of  truck 
ownership. 

General  discussion  will  be  invited  along 
the  following  lines :  “Does  sampling 
pay?  Does  it  pay  to  carry  subscriptions 
past  the  expiration  date  ?  Do  special  edi¬ 
tions  pay?  What  is  the  success  of  color 
printing  from  advertising  and  circulation 
standpoints?  How  can  newspapers  in  a 
town  best  discontinue  premiums?” 

Awarding  of  attendance  prizes  will 
feature  the  Wednesday  luncheon. 


CHICAGO  REPORTERS 
SENT  TO  CLARKSBURG 

Planes  Used  to  Speed  Coverage  on 
“Bluebeard"  Slayings  —  Photos 
Rushed  to  Cleveland  and 
Sent  by  Wire 


Chicago  newspapers  rushed  reporters 
and  photographers  to  Clarksburg,  W.\'a., 
by  plane  and  train  to  cover  the  sensa¬ 
tional  developments  revealed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  confession  of  Harry  F. 
Powers,  charged  with  killing  two  women 
and  three  children  in  his  Quiet  Dell  gar¬ 
age.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Richer 
family’s  home  was  in  Park  Ridge,  Ill., 
a  suburb  of  Chicago,  the  “Bluebeard" 
mail  suitor’s  arrest  and  subsequent  con¬ 
fession,  together  with  the  finding  of  the 
Ixxlies,  made  the  leading  crime  story  of 
the  year  for  Chicago  papers. 

The  Chieago  Daily  News  printed  the 
story  on  August  26  that  Mrs.  Eicher 
and  her  three  children  were  missing  and 
that  police  were  searching  for  a  .stranger 
who  had  visited  her  Park  Ridge  home. 
The  News  sent  («uy  Housley  to  Clarks¬ 
burg  to  cover  the  story,  following  the 
arrest  of  Powers. 

Elgar  Brown,  until  recently  with  the 
Mihvaukee  Sentinel,  was  sent  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  American,  together  with  Charles 
Keller,  cameraman. 

The  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
sent  Orville  Dwyer  by  airplane  to 
Clarksburg.  Michael  J.  Fish,  head  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  Times  photographic 
staff,  also  went  by  plane  to  the  West 
Virginia  town.  The  Times  has  had  My¬ 
ron  Martin,  city  editor  of  the  Clarksburg 
Telegram,  cover  the  daily  developments 
of  the  story. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  sent  Genevieve 

Forbc-s  Herrick  from  Wasliington,  I).  C., 
and  John  Ifoettiger  of  the  Chicago  staff, 
to  ('larksl)urg. 

Pictures  of  Powers  and  of  workers  re- 
mov'ing  the  bodies  from  the  trench  w’ere 
rushed  hy  plane  from  Clarksburg  to 
Cleveland  and  then  sent  to  Chicago  by 
telephoto. 


$100,000  LIBEL  SUIT 

.\sking  damages  of  $100, (XX)  for  de¬ 
famation  of  character,  Joseph  Vasas  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  general  secretary  of 
the  Rakoezi  Hungarian  Sick  Benefit 
Society  of  that  city,  has  file<l  an  .action 
against  the  Elorce  Publishing  Company 
of  New  N’ork,  publishers  of  a  daily  Hun¬ 
garian  newspaper.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
new.spaiter  published  libelous  articles 
al)out  \'asas  on  March  16,  in  which  he 
was  alleged  to  be  a  government  spy,  and 
was  charged  with  being  unfaithful  to  his 
obligations  and  dishonorable  in  his  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  society. 


DOLLAR  RATE  ESTABLISHED 

Important  Mexican  newspapers  have 
formed  an  agreement  to  refuse  foreign 
advertising  except  at  the  dollar  rates 
established  prior  to  the  recent  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  peso.  United  States 
advertising  agencies  have  been  urging  a 
readjustment  of  rates  for  several  weeks. 
The  papers  signing  the  agreement 
include  Ea  Prensa  and  Excelsior  of 
Mexico  City. 


EDITOR  WOUNDED 

T.  B.  Cain,  editor  of  the  Belle  Plainc 
(Kan.)  Nnos,  was  wounded  Aug.  25  by 
robbers  fleeing  from  the  Valley  State 
bank  there.  The  trio  escaped  with  a 
sum  believed  to  be  small,  after  a  grocer, 
opened  fire  on  them.  The  editor  was 
caught  in  the  gunfire  as  the  robbers  came 
out  of  the  bank  shooting. 


PRESENTED  AT  COURT 


Miss  Helen  Boyle,  women's  page 
editor  of  the  Regina  (Sask.)  Daily 
Star,  who  had  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  woman  journalist  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  before  their  majesties,  the 
King  and  Queen  of  England,  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James  in  June.  Miss 
Boyle  is  shown,  above,  in  her  court 
gown.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Hon. 
Justice  J.  R.  Boyle,  of  the  Alberta 
(Can. I  Supreme  Court,  and  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Regina  Daily  Star 
staff  for  some  months.  She  previ¬ 
ously  was  with  the  Edmonton  (Alta.) 
Bulletin  in  the  same  capacity.  She 
returned  recently  from  an  extended 
holicluy  abroad. 


NEW  COAST  SPECIAL 


Emory  and  Brydone-Jack  Named  by 

Los  Angeles  News 

Advertising  agencies  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  have  been  notified  that  Thomas  L. 
Emory  and  Xe<l  Brydonc-Jack  have  been 
appointed  as  special  representatives  for 
l^os  Angeles  Illustrated  Daily  Nezos,  in 
W  ashington,  Oregon,  and  California,  c.x- 
cejd  U)s  .Vngeies  County.  Growing 
importance  of  tlic  Pacific  Coast  from  a 
national  advertising  standpoint  has  made 
intensive  cultivation  of  the  far  western 
field  important,  Elliott  C.  Hensel,  director 
of  advertising  for  the  News,  said. 

Mr.  Emory  was  for  some  years  Pacific 
Coast  manager  for  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  A.N.P.A.  He  conducted  his  own 
agency  in  Portland,  Ore.,  for  several 
years. 

Mr.  Brydone-Jack,  who  began  his  ad¬ 
vertising  career  in  Vancouver,  B.  C., 
for  several  years  was  connected  with  the 
Arthur  L.  Stvpes  organization,  until  last 
fall. 

Mr.  Emory  conducts  the  San  Francisco 
office  while  Mr.  Brydone-Jack  is  located 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Reynolds-Fitzgcralcl,  Inc.,  are  eastern 
representatives  for  the  Illustrated  Daily 
News. 


CHILE  PAPERS  TO  BE  SOLD 

The  CTiainber  of  Deputies  of  Santiago. 
Oiile,  approved  a  bill  last  week  to  sell 
the  newspapers  La  Nacion  and  Los 
Tiempos  to  former  employes.  The  news¬ 
papers  controlled  by  the  foimer  Ibanez 
regime  were  closed  after  the  revolution. 


WILLIAM  JUSTIN  MANN 

William  Justin  Mann,  79,  author,  lec¬ 
turer,  newspaperman  and  former  New 
York  lawyer,  died  in  (Cambridge,  Mass., 
Sept.  2.  P'or  years  he  conducted  a  col¬ 
umn  in  Boston  Post. 


DAILY’S  WHISTLE  IRKS 
SEATTLE  CITIZENS 

City  Council  to  Settle  Disputt 
Over  Noise — Blasts  Give  Time 
Signals  and  Mark  Big 
News  Events 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisbei) 

Seattle,  Sept.  L— One  of  the  huge 
whistles  used  to  announce  news  events 
and  time  signals  on  the  two  buildings  of 
the  Seattle  Times,  has  stirred  a  con¬ 
troversy  so  heated  that  the  City  Council 
has  been  asked  to  sit  in  judgment. 

Some  tenants  of  office  buildings  and 
hotels  near  the  Times  Annex,  old  five- 
story  home  of  the  newspaper  in  the  heart 
of  the  upper  business  section,  declare  the 
blasts  of  the  whistle  are  so  annoying  thev 
will  move  if  the  noise  is  not  toned  dovrii 
or  silenced.  Others,  however,  appar¬ 
ently  less  sensitive  of  ear,  declare  the 
whistle  is  a  boon  and  that  its  sounding 
each  noon  is  a  welcome  lunch  signal  and 
helps  them  to  keep  their  watches  on  time. 

For  years  the  Times  used  the  whistle 
signal  when  it  was  in  the  old  building 
and  when  it  moved  to  its  new  home  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  business  section,  it 
also  moved  the  old  whistle.  However, 
with  the  statement  that  friends  of  the 
whistle  had  demanded  its  reinstallation 
on  the  old  building,  a  new  whistle  was 
placed  there.  This  new  whistle,  much 
deeper  in  tone  and  akin  to  the  blast  of 
an  ocean  liner,  stirred  the  controversy. 

The  Times,  declaring  the  whistle  is 
only  used  as  a  public  service,  is  publish¬ 
ing  caustic  statements  from  both  sides  in 
the  controversy.  Some  denounce  the 
whistle  as  “small  town  stuff,”  “a  relic  of 
barbarism,”  and  the  like.  Some  physi¬ 
cians  in  the  Medical  and  Dental  Building 
across  the  street,  say  their  patients  nearly 
jump  out  of  windows  when  the  whistle 
blows.  The  proprietor  of  a  hotel  across 
another  street  says  many  of  his  guests 
work  at  night  and  sleep  in  the  daytime, 
or  at  least  until  the  whistle  wakes  them 
up  at  noon. 


GOV.  EMMERSON  HONORED 

Receives  AVatch  from  Illinois  Preti 
as  Token  of  Service 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Springfield,  Ill.,  Sept.  3 — Members  of 

the  Illinois  Press  Association,  more  than 

.I(X)  strong,  Aug.  29,  gave  Gov.  L.  L 

Emmerson  of  Illinois  a  watch  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  “appreciation  of  faithful  and 
able  services  rendered  this  state.”  The 
governor  in  his  response,  praised  the 
high  estate  the  newspaper  world  has 
reached  and  urged  the  members  of  the 
press  association  to  supixirt  him  this 
coming  winter  in  a  campaign  to  raise 
funds  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed  of 
the  state. 

Senator  Thomas  Rees,  publisher  of  the 
Illinois  .Slate  Register  and  Joe  Page, 
publisher  of  the  Jersey  County  Demo¬ 
crat.  both  over  80,  were  guests. 

W.  J.  Barrett,  publisher  of  the  Dan¬ 
ville  Commercial  Neivs,  made  the  pres¬ 
entation  sjieech.  H.  L.  Williamson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  National  Printer  Joiirmilist, 
arranged  the  dinner  as  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  Press  Association. 

LAGORIO  GOLF  WINNER 

Joe  Lagorio  of  the  Boston  Globe  won 
the  low  gross  in  the  recent  tournamrot 
of  the  Newspapermen’s  Ciolf  Association 
of  Boston,  at  the  Oakley  Country  Club. 
I.agorio  had  an  82  with  a  net  of  81,  while 
S.  Lindsey  of  the  Boston  Herald  had  * 
gross  of  99  and  net  of  81.  In  Class  B.O. 
White  of  the  Boston  Post  won  low  grws 
with  109  and  a  net  of  109,  while  W 
Kendall,  unattached,  was  second  with  125 
for  gross  and  105  for  net. 


CURTIN  ON  RADIO 

D.  Thomas  Curtin,  famous  war  corr^ 
spondent  and  author,  made  his  debm 
over  WEAF,  New  York.  Aug.  25  m  the 
first  of  a  series  of  dramatized  adventures 
entitled  “Thrillers,”  which  are  * 
his  personal  experiences.  Mr.  Curtffl 
was  with  the  London  Daily  Mail  am 
London  Daily  Times  during  the  woew 
war. 


But  YOIJ^RE  Xot  Samson 

Samson,  biblical  Londos,  laid  about  him  with  the 
jawbone  or  an  ass  and  sizably  reduced  the  Philistine 
population.  Some  of  you  advertisers  must  have  a 
Samson  complex,  judging  by  what  you  expect  a 
200-line  ad  in  one  Chicago  newspaper  to  do  for 
your  product. 

Why  will  some  advertisers  persist  in  trying  to  sweep 
Chicago  off  its  feet  with  a  campaign  that  wouldn’t 

raise  an  eyebrow  in  Accident,  Md.,  (Pop.  200)? 

Chicago  is  the  nation’s  second  largest  market,  and 

tLe  Ch  icago  American  is  its  biggest  evening 

newspaper. 

May  we  depend  on  you  for  the  correct  inferences? 

CHICAGO 

AMERICAN 

a  good  newspaper  now  in  its  ELEVENTH  YEAR  of 
circulation  leadership  in  Chicago's  evening  field. 
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NO  DESIRE  TO  COLOR  NEWS  IN  FOREIGN 
CENSORSHIPS,  R.  J.  BENDER  SAYS 

U.P.  News  Chief  Believes  Russia  to  Be  the  Only  Country 
Offering  Inconvenience  to  Correspondents — Discussed 
Possibility  of  Change  With  Soviet  Officials 


CKXSORSHIP  of  news  from  Iuiro)>e. 

insofar  as  it  reflects  a  desire  of  any 
(Government  to  suppress  or  color  news, 
is  practically  non¬ 
existent  today, 
R<)lKTt  .1.  Men¬ 
der,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  (General 
news  mana(>cr  of 
the  Unite<l  Press, 
told  KniTOK  & 
PUBI.ISIIKK  fol- 
lowin(G  his  re¬ 
cent  return  from 
a  tour  of  the  im- 
IH>rtant  Euroi)ean 
countries. 

Only  in  Russia, 
he  said,  is  any 
difficulty  likely  to 
be  encountered  by  an  American  cor- 
res|M>ndent,  and  that  is  due  not  as  much 
to  rigor  of  censorship  as  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  finding  a  censor  when  he  is 
neecfiGd  to  put  his  official  stamp  tin  a 
disiiatch. 

“Russia  and  Italy,”  saitl  Mr.  Mender, 
"are  the  only  Kuroiiean  countries  of 
imiKirtance  which  maintain  any  form  of 
censorship  at  all.  In  the  other  countries 
a  dispatch  may  lie  filed  just  as  readily 
as  in  the  United  States. 

"In  Italy  the  censorship  is  mihl  and 
it  is  automatic  in  its  oiieration.  A  cor- 
res|)ondent  merely  files  his  story  and 
his  immediate  resjxinsibility  is  ended. 
The  Italian  censors  see  the  tlispatch  at 
the  cable  office,  but  rarely  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  the  contents  of  a  news  cable 
unless  they  find  that  the  corresiK  indent 
has  attempted  to  siK'culate  inaccurately 
or  forecast  possible  future  action  by  the 
Italian  government.  Of  ctHirse  all  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  in  Rome  are  regis¬ 
tered  and  must  carry  their  official  (kt- 
mit  or  they  cannot  have  their  messages 
accepted. 

message  filed  from  Russia,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  bear  the  official  stamji 
of  approval  of  a  censor  liefore  a  tele¬ 
graph  office  can  accept  it  for  transmis¬ 
sion.  There  are  only  three  censors  in 
Moscow.  They  are  the  head  of  the  So¬ 
viet  press  bureau,  the  head  censor,  anfl 
an  assistant.  With  the  five-day  week, 
occasional  holidays,  aiul  other  fre(|uent 
reasons  causing  the  ahsence  of  one  or 
more  of  these  men  from  their  office, 
there  are  times  when  a  corresix  indent 
with  a  story  to  file  is  in  immediate  need 
of  a  censor  but  can't  find  one. 

“Not  long  ago  Eugene  Lyons,  our 
Moscow  manager,  went  to  the  theater 
and  while  there  received  a  call  from  his 
office  telling  him  of  a  story  of  some 
imptirtance.  He  wrote  it  then  and  there, 
because  he  had  seen  one  of  the  censors 
sitting  in  the  theater.  With  this  man’s 
stamp  of  approval,  Lyons  filed  his  story. 
If  other  correspondents  had  the  same 
story  and  didn’t  hapix-n  to  In-  at  that 
theater  they  .  mi(:;fit  have  Ih-cu  delayed 
hours  in  getting  the  necessary  o.  k. 

"1  know  per.soiially  of  another  occa¬ 
sion  when  all  three  censors  were  at¬ 
tending  a  small  dinner,  their  wherealmuts 
unknown  to  foreign  reporters.  If  a  big 
story  had  broken  while  that  dinner  was 
on,  the  correspondents  would  have  had 
to  wait  until  after  the  dessert  before  the 
world  could  have  known  alxnit  it. 

“On  the  other  hand,’’  continued  Mr. 
Mender.  “I  found  the  Russian  officials 
very  lil)eral  and  glad  to  cooiierate  in 
every  way  possible  with  correspondents. 
They  rarely  mutilate  a  story  which  is 
submitted  to  them  unless  it  contains  a 
direct  quotation  of  some  Soviet  official 
and  does  not  have  that  official’s  own 
written  approval  of  the  quotation. 

“During  the  several  days  I  si>ent  in 
Moscow  I  discussed  with  various  Soviet 
officials  the  matter  of  establishing  a  con¬ 
stant  censorship  service  to  enable  cor¬ 
respondents  to  file  stories  promptly  at 
any  time  of  the  day  or  night.  1  am 
hopeful  that  they  will  take  some  action 


to  that  end.  As  matters  stand  at  (iresent, 
a  corre-ipi indent  w  ith  a  story  to  file  after 
midnight  must  rout  a  censor  out  of  bed 
to  get  his  aiiiiroval.  and  might  have  to 
travel  to  three  corners  of  Moscow  be¬ 
fore  getting  his  story  on  a  wire.” 

Soviet  authorities,  said  Mr.  Mender, 
keep  a  close  eye  on  internal  news  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  Moscow  newspapers. 

”I  saw  an  instance  of  this  while  in 
Moscow.  Mernard  Shaw  was  there,  aixl 
fluring  a  visit  to  a  factory  he  wrote  on 
a  card  a  message  to  the  factory  workers 
something  like  this  : 

"  ‘My  father  drank  too  hard. 

"‘1  always  wfirked  too  hard. 

"  ‘Comrades,  finish  the  five-year  iilan 
in  three  vears ! 

•“THEN  TAKE  IT  EASY’ 

“Mo.scow  newsiwpers  made  a  story  of 
the  incident.  .Shaw  had  written  the  first 
three  sentences  and  had  lettered  the 
fourth  in  big  caps.  When  the  message 
was  repriKluced  in  the  newsiiajiers  the 
last  sentence  had  iK-en  changed  to; 
‘  riien  it  will  be  easier.’  ’’ 

DON  J.  BARRY 

Don  I.  Marrv.  formerly  special  corre- 
siKindent  for  the  Cliittifio  l)aily  .Vi’ie.s 
in  Chile,  die<l  .\ug.  1  at  N’afifaraiso  as 
the  result  of  accidental  asphyxiatifin, 
according  to  wml  receivefl  in  Chicagfi 
by  Hal  O'Elaherty,  head  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  foreign  news  service. 

ADDS  PHOTO  DEPARTMENT 

A  photographic  deiiartment  has  Ix'en 
installed  by  the  f’tiiitiih-  (Mich.)  Ihiily 
/’’■I'ss.  \\’ill:am  R.  Muller  is  staif 
(ihotographer. 


IXOTICE  OF  RF.CKIVEK’.S  S.M.E  OF 
PROPERTY  OK  TIMES  PITHI.ISHIXC 
(‘OMPANY  OF  Hf.NTSYIM.E,  AT.A- 
BAMA. 

IN  THE  rNITEH  STATES  DISTRICT 
COCRT  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  DIS¬ 
TRICT  OF  Al  AHAMA.  NORTHEAST- 
]  ERN  DIYISION. 

jClOKI,ES  F.  I.OVKI.L.  TrCSTEE,  Cl  ols.,  1  III 

vs.  >  Equity. 

‘I'lME-s  PcBi.isiitNU  Company,  ct  ah.  t  No.  .145. 

Notice  is  hereliy  piven  th,it  under  authority 
of  an  order  and  decree,  of  date  of  August 
;  15  th,  19.11,  of  the  United  States  District 

Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Alabama, 

;  in  the  aliove  mentioned  cause  (lending  in  such 
'  Court,  and  in  com|iliancr  with  the  terms  of 
such  order,  the  undcrsimied.  Shelby  S.  Fletcber, 

I  as  Receiver  for  the  Times  Publishing  Com- 

(lany,  will  (iroceeil  to  sell  at  the  North  door 
I  of  the  Court  House  of  Madison  County,  Ala¬ 
bama,  in  tbe  City  of  Huntsville,  ana  State 
of  Alabama,  on  the  10th  day  of  October, 
i  19.11.  commencing  at  the  hour  of  11  o‘clock, 
j  \.  M.,  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash  or  for 
I  one-third  cash  and  the  balance  in  two  equal 
installments  due  in  six  and  twelve  months, 

I  with  6'^f  interest,  secured  by  res|ionsible 

i  guaranty  or  endorsement,  all  of  the  prop- 
I  erty  of  The  Times  Publishing  Com|>any  of 
j  every  kind  within  the  jurisdiction  of  said 
court,  except  cash,  notes,  accounts  receivable 
!  and  contracts  of  The  Times  Publishing  Com- 
I  panv  and  its  Receiver,  a  detailed  description 
'  of  the  (irotH-rty  to  lie  sold  being  obtainable 
i  by  reference  to  said  order  of  said  Court  or 
!  to  the  undersigned,  a  brief  description  of 
same  being  as  follows:  The  newspatier  and 
(irinting  business  of  tbe  Times  Publishing 
Comiiany,  together  with  the  (ihysical  prqjierties 
used  therein,  located  and  conducted  in  The 
Times  Building,  in  Huntsville,  Alabama,  under 
the  name  and  style  of  “The  Times  Publish¬ 
ing  Comtianv,”  the  good  will  of  said  business, 
and  the  daily  newsfiaiier  called  “The  Hunts¬ 
ville  Daily  Times”;  and  all  of  the  rights, 
privileges  and/or  franchises  entitling  The 
Times  Publishing  Comjiany  or  either  or  all  of 
the  partners  thereof,  to  use  news,  wire  or 
other  service,  including  .-VsBOciated  Press 
Franchise,  Intertmtional  News  Service  Fran¬ 
chise.  United  Press  Franchise.  NEA  Service 
Franchise  and  Meyer-Both  Comiiany  Fran¬ 
chise.  .And  subscription  lists,  advertising  lists 
and  liooks  of  account  of  The  Times  Publish¬ 
ing  Comfiany. 

Said  (iroiierty  is  lieing  sold  free  from  all 
liens,  encumbrances  and  claims,  except  chattel 
mortgage  liens  recorded  (irior  to  Deccmlier  1st, 
19.10.  and  free  from  all  rights  of  redemption, 
subject  to  the  terms  of  said  order  and  approval 
of  said  Court.  All  bidders  required  to  deixisit 
tbe  sum  of  $10,000.00  in  cash  or  by  certified 
or  cashier’s  check  with  Receiver  by  noon  of 
October  oth,  19.11. 

SHELBY  S.  FLETCHER, 

Receiver. 

Taylos.  Richardson  &•  Sparkman, 

Attorneys  for  Receiver. 


NEW  COMPANY  BUYS  DAILIES 

George  Hill  Head*  Group  Buying 
Four  Papers  in  New  Mexico 

Formation  of  a  new  company  to  pur¬ 
chase  three  New  Mexico  dailies,  the 
CInz'i.'!  .\'czs'.<!-.foiinitil.  RoszpcII  Montiiiti 
Disl'atch  and  the  Caiishaii  Daily  Current 
Argus,  all  formerly  owned  hy  the  Nunn- 
Warren  Puhlishiiid  Company  of  Texas, 
and  the  'Raton  Range,  was  announced 
recently  by  George  H.  Hill.  .New  Mexico 
district  manapier  of  the  Nunn-W  arreii 
newspapers.  .\  monthly  magazine,  the 
.'iontineestern  .Stoeknian  l-anner.  formerly 
ownerl  by  Nunn-Warren,  was  included 
in  the  deal. 

The  New  Mexico  Publishing  Company, 
as  the  new  organization  is  known,  has  Mr. 
Hill  as  president  and  general  manager, 
Gilmore  N.  Nunn,  vice-president;  and  Ed 
L.  Manson,  of  the  Clovis  daily,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Millard  Humiihrey,  formerly 
part  owner  of  the  Raton  Range,  and  .1. 
l.indsay  .Nunn  are  additional  directors. 
Centra!  offices  are  in  Roswell. 

(iilmore  N.  Nunn  has  moved  to  Ros¬ 
well  an<l  is  now  ueneral  manager  of  the 
Dispatch. 

MEETING  DATES  CHANGED 

Dates  of  the  Tri-State  Editorial  \s- 
six’iation  convention  originally  scheduled 
for  .Sioux  City.  Iowa,  .Sept.  17-19,  have 
been  advanced  to  .Sept.  10-12  beeause 
of  conflict  with  tbe  .South  Dakota  state 
fair. 


DUNNE  JOINS  “SPECIAL" 

Former  Agency  Executive  Now  Witli 
Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman 

Richard  Dunne,  formerly  with  the  I 
Walter  Thompson  Company  and  the 
Mattel!.  Marton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 
a  (?  e  11  c  y  .  has 
joined  the  New 
York  staff  of 
Gilman,  Nicoll  & 

Ruthman,  pub¬ 
lishers  represen¬ 
tatives. 

Mr.  Dunne  is 
widely  known  to 
the  advertising 
fraternity,  having 
b  e  e  n  connected 
w  i  t  h  the  J. 

Walter  Thomp- 
.son  .\gency  for 

more  than  20  Richard  Dunke 
years.  He  was 

particularly  active  in  all  phases  of  media 
and  market  analysis,  and  during  the  last 
seven  years  of  his  connection  with 
Thom])son.  served  as  manager  of  the 
.Media  Department,  and  member  of  the 
Plan  Moard. 

.\s  chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  York  Council  of  the 
.•\..\..\.A..  the  Standard  Newspaper 
I  )ata  Form  was  initiated  under  .Mr. 
Dunne’s  guidance.  This  form  was  widely 
accepted  by  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  and  has  since  been  consolidated 
with  tile  .\.N.P..\.  Market  Data  Form. 


NEW  ENGLAND 
LEADS  RECOVERY 


In  the  history  of  all  major  economic  re-adjust- 
ments  New  England  always  has  LED  THE 
RECOVERY. 


TODAY,  business  LOSSES  are  LESS,  busi¬ 
ness  GAINS  are  GREATER  in  New  England  — 
here’s  proof: 


PER  CENT  OF  CHANGE 


Building  Contracts  Awarded. 

Department  Store  Sales . 

Bank  Debits  . 

Business  Failures  (number).. 

Carloadings  . 

Shoe  Production  (5  months). 

Cotton  Consumption  . 

Wool  Consumption . . 

Life  Insurance  Sales . 


St  Half  of 

1930) 

U.  S.  Outside 

lew  England 

New  England 

—  11.4 

—  33.0 

—  7.0 

—  9.0* 

—  22.6 

—  27.2 

—  S.6 

-f  11.7 

—  13.3 

—  18.8 

-t-  7.9 

—  2.5 

—  7.0 

—  S.8 

4-  20.9 

+  10.5 

—  6.0 

—  16.0 

*  Includes  New  England. 


As  New  England  goes,  so 
goes'New  Bedford-fccrc’s  proof 


New  Bedford  Textile  Payroll  Gains 

(August,  1931,  Compared  with  August,  1930) 

WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  1st . 3.33%  GAIN 

WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  8th . 5.56%  GAIN 

WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  15th . 9.52%  GAIN 

Go  After  Business  in  ISete  England  I\OW'  —  Of  Course  Include 

ISEW  BEDFORD 

ADVERTISE  IN  THE  NEW  BEDFORD  (Mass.) 


Standard-Mercury 


Current  Circulation  Figures  — 
Current  Advertising  Lineage  — 


GREATER  THAN  1930 


Rtchard  Dvmne 
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^Announcinq 

the  official 


/HE¥ROPOU14N 

population 


ITH  the  advent  of  the  publication  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  of  the  population  figures 
for  the  various  metropolitan  areas,  advertisers  find  available,  for  the  first  time,  true 
statements  of  the  buying  power  in  the  various  large  cities  throughout  the  country. 


These  figures  reveal  that  Louisville,  the  24th  largest  city  in  the  United  States,  has,  in  reality, 
a  population  of  almost  100,000  more  than  is  included  within  its  corporate  limits. 


The  three  cities,  Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Jeffersonville,  which  form  the  nucleus  of  this 
metropolitan  area  did,  according  to  the  Census  of  Distribution,  more  than  $425,000,000  in  retail 
and  wholesale  trade  and  produced  manufactured  products  valued  in  excess  of  $315,000,000. 
Over  68,500  people  were  engaged  in  retail,  wholesale  and  manufacturing  pursuits  and  they 
received  in  wages  and  salaries  more  than  $84,030,000  in  a  year. 

Surrounding  this  metropolitan  area  is  a  vast  market  with  an  approximate  population  of  2*500,- 
000.  This  market,  KENTUCKIANA,  includes  practically  all  of  Kentucky  and  a  large  portion 
of  Southern  Indiana. 


And  the  important  fact  for  advertisers  to  bear  in  mind  in  regard  ta  this  market,  KENTUCKI¬ 
ANA,  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  markets  in  the  country  which  can  be  reached  and  sold 
effectively  at  one  low  cost  through  one  medium — 


THE  COURIER-JOURNAL 
THE  LOUISVILLE  TIMES 


AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS— 100,000  CROUP  OF  AMERICAN  CITIES 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
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NEWSPAPERS’  RIGHT  TO  CONTROL  SALE 
OF  ADVERTISING  UPHELD  AGAIN 

Press  Not  Charged  With  Public  Interest  Requiring  Sale  of 
Space  to  All  Without  Discrimination,  Federal  Judge 
Rules  in  Detroit  Case 

By  LESLIE  CHILDS 


The  question  of  whether  a  newspaper 
business  is  so  charged  with  a  pub¬ 
lic  interest,  as  to  obligate  it  to  sell  ad¬ 
vertising  space  to  all  without  discrimi¬ 
nation,  has  been  before  the  courts  upcm 
a  number  of  occasions.  Cases  of  this 
character  have  arisen  upon  varying  facts, 
but,  almost  without  exception,  the  courts 
have  held  that,  in  the  absence  of  statute, 
a  newspaper  is  free  to  control  the  sale 
of  its  advertising  as  its  policy  may  dic¬ 
tate. 

The  point  is  obviously  of  great  inter¬ 
est  to  newspapers  and  will  doubtless  be 
presented  again  from  time  to  time,  but 
the  general  rule  is  as  stated  above.  And, 
as  an  illustration  of  the  reasoning  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  weight  of  authority  thereon, 
the  recent  federal  case  of  in  re  Louis 
Wohl,  Inc.,  50  Fed.  (2d)  254,  may  be 
examined  with  interest  and  profit.  The 
facts  involved  were,  briefly  stated,  as 
follows : 

Here  the  Detroit  News  and  the  Detroit 
Times  each  lost  substantial  sums 
through  the  bankruptcy  of  a  certain  busi¬ 
ness  firm.  Following  this,  another  cor¬ 
poration  acquired  the  assets  of  the  bank¬ 
rupt  firm,  and  its  president  who  had 
also  been  one  of  the  principal  stock¬ 
holders  and  an  executive  of  the  bank¬ 
rupt  firr^  approached  the  newspapers 
with  a  view  to  entering  into  a  contract 
with  them  for  advertising. 

The  newspapers  declined  to  enter  into 
these  contracts  unless  they  were  first 
reimbursed  for  their  losses  in  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  This  was  agreed  to  and  fully 
carried  out,  which  involved  the  payment 
to  the  two  newspapers  of  about  $7,000. 
Agreements  were  then  entered  into  for 
future  advertising  on  the  usual  written 
contracts. 

Following  this  the  advertiser  became 
bankrupt  and  the  newspapers  filed  their 
claims  with  the  referee  ^sed  upon  the 
above-noted  contracts  for  advertising. 
The  trustee  thereupon  claimed  as  set¬ 
offs  against  these  claims  the  amount 
that  had  been  paid  by  the  bankrupt  in 
settlement  of  the  newspapers’  claims 
against  the  first  bankrupt  company.  The 
trustee’s  contentions,  as  taken  from  the 
report,  were  based  upon  the  following 
legal  grounds; 

“(I)  That  the  business  of  the  Detroit 
News  and  the  Detroit  Times  being  the 
publication  of  newspapers  of  general  cir¬ 
culation  is  so  affected  with  a  public  in¬ 
terest  that  the  claimants  are  under  a 
legal  obligation  to  sell  advertising  to  all 
merchants  upon  equal  terms  without  dis¬ 
crimination,  and  this  regardless  of  the 
absence  of  any  legislation  regulating  the 
business  of  newspaper  publishers ;  and 
(2)  that  the  payment  by  the  liankrupt 
of  the  debts  of  Finestine  &  Wohl  (first 
bankrupt  company)  discharged  by  the 
adjudication  of  that  company  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  were  payments  of  illegal  exac¬ 
tions  constrained  by  business  exigency, 
and  therefore  entitled  to  be  recovered 
back  by  the  trustee.” 

_  In  support  of  the  foregoing  conten¬ 
tions,  the  trustee  relied  upon  Munn  v. 
Illinois,  94  U.  S.  113,  and  other  state 
and  federal  cases,  in  which  grain  ware¬ 
housemen,  insurance  companies,  etc., 
were  held  to  be  clothed  with  a  public 
interest.  The  referee,  however,  disal¬ 
lowed  the  set-offs.  The  trustee  appealed 
to  the  court,  and  the  latter  in  reasoning 
upon  the  question  raised,  in  part,  said: 

"The  only  question  to  be  here  decided 
is  whether  the  business  of  publishing 
new^spapers  is  at  the  common  law  a 
business  affected  with  a  public  interest. 
The_  reasoning  upon  which  trustee’s  con¬ 
tention  is  based  is  interesting,  and  is 
substantially  as  follows :  ♦  ♦  * 

“In  Munn  v.  Illinois,  two  elements 
were  relied  upon:  First,  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  of  great  public  importance; 
and  second,  that  it  was  of  a  monopolistic 
character.  Here  it  is  claimed  that  the 
newspaper  business  has  become  of  such 


great  public  importance  as  to  warrant 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  in  the  Munn 
case  with  respect  to  grain  warehouse¬ 
men,  that  the  owners  have  granted  to 
the  public  an  interest  in  the  property, 
and,  further,  that  under  the  facts  herein 
disclosed  the  Detroit  News  and  the  De¬ 
troit  Times  exercise  what  is  virtually  a 
monopoly  in  the  evening  newspaper 
field.  *  *  * 

“Interesting  as  the  foregoing  argu¬ 
ment  is,  it  is  not  convincing.  *  *  * 
Certainly  a  newspaper  published  locally 
is  not  in  any  respect  to  be  compared 
in  its  public  importance  with  an  insur¬ 
ance  company  whose  rates  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  averages  computed  on  losses 
suffered  throughout  the  country.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Coming  to  the  specific  application  of  the 
doctrine  invoked,  the  only  case  specific¬ 
ally  holding  a  newspaper  to  be  clothed 
with  a  public  interest  is  the  decision  of 
the  nisi  prius  court  of  Ohio  in  the  case  of 
Uhlman  v.  Sherman,  *  *  *• 

“It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
while  it  may  be  true  that  legislation  de¬ 
claring  businesses  affected  with  a  pub¬ 
lic  interest  as  a  ground  for  regulating 
such  businesses  may  be  merely  declara¬ 
tory  of  the  common  law,  that  it  has  not 
been  pointed  out  that  any  state  has  ever 
attempted  to  regulate  the  business  of  a 
newspaper  on  the  ground  that  such  busi¬ 
ness  is  one  clothed  with  a  public  in¬ 
terest.  ♦  ♦  * 

“I  find  from  the  foregoing  that  there 
is  no  such  trend  of  decision  as  the 
trustee  urges.  A  newspaper  is  not  at 
the  common  law  a  business  clothed  with 
a  public  interest.  Objections  to  the 
Referee’s  findings  of  fact  and  conclu¬ 
sions  of  law  are  overruled,  and  the 
report  of  the  referee  is  confirmed.  An 
order  may  be  entered  accordingly.” 

So  that  was  that.  And,  in  view  of 
the  clear  cut  logical  reasoning  of  the 
court  in  this  federal  case,  the  holding 
should  go  a  long  way  toward  laying  to 
rest  the  freuently  raised  contention  that 
a  newsjaper  business  is  clothed  with  a 
public  interest,  warranting  its  regulation 
in  respect  to  its  disposal  of  advertising 
space. 

Certainly,  the  doctrine  finds  no  sub¬ 
stantial  support  in  American  jurispru¬ 
dence,  nor  do  modern  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  methods  appear  to  justify  its  in¬ 
grafting  thereon,  either  on  the  ground 
of  public  importance  or  monopolistic 
tendencies.  And  it  seems  clear  that  my 
regulation  of  the  newspaper  business,  as 
such  regulation  is  applied  to  grain  ware¬ 
housemen,  insurance  companies,  etc.,  on 
the  ground  of  public  interest  or  monop¬ 
oly,  would  tend  to  destroy  the  efficiency 
of  such  publications  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  publishers  and  the 
public. 


OPEN  SHOP  IN  MEDFORD 

The  Medford  (Ore.)  Daily  News  has 
been  printed  by  an  emergency  force  since 
Aug.  20,  on  which  date  the  union  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  paper  walked  out.  A  notice 
was  posted  in  the  composing  room  of  the 
News,  Aug.  15,  announcing  that  the 
News  would  operate  as  an  open  shop 
after  Sept.  1.  A  wage  scale  of  $35  was 
announc^.  A  conference  between  Ed.  J. 
Pelkey,  representing  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  and  L.  A.  Banks, 
publisher  of  the  News  resulted  in  no 
agreement. 


DAILY  EMPLOYS  6,880 

There  were  on  Tune  1,  1931,  more  than 
6,880  Chicago  Tribune  employes  the 
world  over,  according  to  James  O’Don¬ 
nell  Bennett  in  a  story  about  the  Tribune 
Tower,  printed  in  last  Sunday’s  Tribune. 
More  than  120.000  sightseers  visit  Trib¬ 
une  Tower  every  year.  Working  in  or 
directly  from  the  building  are  2,751  Trib¬ 
une  men  and  women  who  make  their 
homes  in  Chicago,  said  Mr.  Bennett. 


Estate  for  September 
AMATEUR  COPY  CONTEST 


Galveston  Papers  Awarding  Cash  and 
Merchandise  to  Writers 

The  Galveston  (Tex.)  News  and 
Tribune  are  conducting  an  amateur  ad¬ 
vertising  writing  contest  in  which  prizes 
valued  at  $4,000  will  be  awarded.  Prizes 
are  awarded  each  week  on  the  advertise¬ 
ments  submitted  by  contestants  during 
that  week  for  seven  weeks  and  then  the 
grand  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  best 
advertisement  writers  among  the  weekly 
prize  winners. 

Weekly  prizes  consist  of  $25  in  cash 
and  110  merchandise  prizes,  which  in¬ 
clude  everything  from  valuable  furni¬ 
ture  pieces  to  toilet  articles.  The  grand 
prizes  are  $200,  $100  and  $50  in  cash 
for  the  three  best  advertisements  sub¬ 
mitted. 

Galveston  business  firms  are  solicited 
to  join  in  promoting  the  contest,  and  all 
copy  submitted  by  contestants  must  be 
written  about  one  of  the  sponsoring 

firms.  _ 

GOULD  RETURNS  TO  ORIENT 

Randall  Gould,  for  17  years  manager 
of  United  Press  Oriental  Bureaus,  and 
since  last  January  of  the  U.  P.  cable  staff 
in  New  York,  has  resigned  from  the 
organization  to  join  the  Shanghai  Even¬ 
ing  Post  as  editorial  writer.  Mr.  Gould, 
with  his  family,  will  go  to  Detroit  next 
week,  buy  an  automobile,  and  drive  to 
San  Francisco,  from  whence  he  will  sail 
for  Shanghai.  During  his  career  with 
the  U.  P.,  he  has  served  with  bureaus  in 
Peking,  Manila,  Shanghai,  Tokio  and 
other  places. 


REDUCES  PAGE  SIZE 

The  Haddon  Township  (N.J.)  News, 
a  weekly,  on  Aug.  20,  reduced  its  page 
size  from  four  pages,  21^  inches  by  5 
columns  to  eight  pages,  12!4  inches  by  5 
columns.  George  S.  McGinley.  pub¬ 
lisher,  in  a  recent  editorial  gave  reasons 
for  the  change  as  a  curtailment  of  ex¬ 
penses. 
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inVKRTISING  PAGES  REWOTii 
BIG  PROMOTION  DKfJp 
UNDER  WAY  IN  MACON 

Dailies’  $28,000  Campaign  Eaten 
Second  Phase  as  New  Portfolie 
Is  Issued — Bigger  Return 
for  Advertisers  Seen 


The  second  phase  of  the  Macon  (Ga\ 
Telegraph  and  Nezvs  $28,000  campjim 
to  “advertise  advertising”  will  soon  be 
under  way.  Portfolio  No.  2,  containim 
eight  full-page  and  16  quarter-page  ad- 
vertisements  to  appear  in  the  papers  dnr- 
ing  September  and  October,  has  just 
been  completed,  according  to  S.  R. 
Phillips,  promotion  manager. 

The  newspapers  announced  their  cam¬ 
paign  J  uly  5,  which  will  run  for  one  year 
and  include  260  different  advertisements 
The  schedule,  calling  for  insertions  on 
Sunday  and  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
morning  and  evenings,  is  considered 
“must”  copy  for  all  editions. 

The  second  portfolio  deals  with  new 
fall  fashions,  school  opening,  “I  never 
Read  the  Advertisements,”  the  newspaper 
boy  (all  full  pages)  and  new  fall  colors, 
the  moving  season,  reader  confidence, 
groceries,  drugs  living  standards,  etc,  in 
quarter  pages. 

On  the  front  page  of  the  portfolio  is 
the  slogan  of  the  drive,  paraphrased 
from  current  Camel  cigarette  copy: 
“Read  Every  Advertisement  in  Yas 
NEWSpaper  for  a  Week  .  .  .  Then 
Try  and  Stop  It  if  You  Can.” 

“The  campaign  has  been  running  only 
two  months,”  Mr.  Phillips  said,  “but  we 
feel  that  with  the  program  we  have 
planned  the  advertisers  who  use  onr 
columns  will  get  a  greater  return  from 
their  investment. 

“If  the  newspapers  of  America  will 
advertise  their  advertising  through  thdr 
own  columns  and  create  a  still  greater 
desire  among  their  readers  to  read  every 
advertisement  in  the  newspaper,  linage 
will  again  be  on  the  increase.” 


from  the  entire  state  of  Delaware 
and  the  Eastern  shore  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  (Del-Mar-Va  Penin¬ 
sula)  buy  their  clothes  in  Wilming¬ 
ton  which  makes  it  an  unusually 
large  clothing  center  for  a  city  of 
its  size. 

To  reach  this  rich  clothing  mar¬ 
ket  a  great  majority  of  local  stores 
as  well  as  general  advertisers  de¬ 
pend  on  the  Wilmington,  Del., 
Evening  Journal  and  Morning 
News,  many  using  them  exclusively. 

The  Evening  Journal  reaching  8 
out  of  10  homes  in  Wilmington 
and  covering  practically  the  whole 
Del-Mar-Va  Peninsula  can  be 
bought  separately  (27,747  circula¬ 
tion)  or  in  combination  with  the 
Morning  News  (38,946  total  circu¬ 
lation)  at  one  low  combination 
rate. 


The  MORNING  NEWS  &  EVENING  JOURNAl 

Dominate  the  Del-Mar-Va  Shopping  District 
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NFW  reforestation  project  started 

BY  WISCONSIN  PAPER  FIRM 

White  and  Norway  Spruce  Seeds  Planted  Under  Scientific 
Conditions  on  Farm — Expect  1,125,000  Seedlings  in 
Two  to  Four  Years 


By  JOHN 

Field  Director,  Georce  W. 

i  SCIENTIFIC  experiment  in  refores- 
A.  tation  of  spruce  for  pulp  and  paper, 
started  recently  on  a  farm  at  Biron,  near 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  V\  is.,  is  expected  to 
develop  about  1.250,000  trees  which  will 
be  ready  for  field  planting  m  the  fall  of 
1933  The  survivors  will  mature  about 
1968  Every  precaution  is  being  taken  to 
secure  an  exceptionally  large  production 
of  good  trees  in  comparison  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  planting.  The  experiments  are  un¬ 
der  direction  of  Stanton  W .  Mead  of 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  production  e.xecutive 
of  the  Consolidated  paper  mills  m  Wis¬ 
consin.  E.  B.  Hurst,  forester,  is  m 
charge  of  the  nurseries  and  planting. 

‘‘Planting  is  necessary  to  supplement 
nature’s  work  in  producing  such  trees 
as  spruce  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp 
and  paper.  Spruce  is  the  best  and  most 
widely  used  for  newsprint  and  similar 
papers.  Only  under  ideal  conditions  does 
spruce  reproduce  itself  satisfactorily,” 
said  Mr.  Hurst.  ‘‘Last  fall  Mr.  Mead 
decided  to  build  a  nursery  to  raise 
spruce  for  reforestation,  making  use  of 
every  new  discovery  and  device,  and 
with  provisions  for  accurate  records  and 
compilation  of  experiences.  The  first 
seed  beds  were  put  in  in  May  of  this 
year. 

"It  requires  from  two  to  four  years 
to  grow  small  trees  from  seed,  for  re¬ 
planting.  Size  and  age  required  in 
seedlings  depend  on  the  types  of  land 
to  be  reforested.  The  new  nursery 
covers  about  12,000  square  feet  of  seed 
bds,  and  44  pounds  of  white  and  Norway 
spruce  seed  has  been  used.  White 
spruce  is  a  native  of  Wisconsin;  the 
other,  introduced  from  Norway,  has 
proved  quite  successful  in  the  United 
States.  The  latter  kind  of  seed  used  at 
the  Biron  farm  came  from  the  Black 
Forest  and  Austrian  hills.  Some  of  the 
white  spruce  seed  came  from  the  New 
England  states,  being  gathered  in  an 
area  of  approximately  the  same  average 
temperature  and  climate  'as  northern 
Wisconsin.  The  source  of  tree  seeds  has 
proved  to  be  very  important.  This  ex¬ 
periment  should  develop  some  new 

data. 

“While  in  planting  seeds  for  these 
trees  under  ideal  conditions,  in  a  scien¬ 
tifically  conducted  nursery,  it  is  iios- 
sible  to  obtain  small  trees  from  iKarly 
all  of  the  fertile  seeds,  finally  when  a 
forest  is  planted,  the  experience  has  been 
that  about  50  per  cent  of  the  stfed 
originally  planted  in  the  nursery  are 

actually  pr^uctive.  It  must  be  remem- 
^red  that  planting  is  usually  done  only 
in  areas  where  nature  has  failed  to  estab- 
blish  a  new  crop  of  trees.  In  addition 
there  are  the  dangers  of  insects,  forest 
fires,  etc. 

“The  seeds  planted  at  Biron  are  closely 
guarded  against  rabbits  and  other 

animals,  protected  by  an  overhead  water¬ 
ing  system,  and  special  preparation  of 
the  soil.  The  first  year  is  the  most 

critical  one.  continuing  through  the  first 
winter.  Before  the  seed  germinates  it  is 
m  danger  from  birds,  mice,  chipmunks 
and  moles.  Diseases  must  be  kept  out.  The 
sml^  must  be  treated  to  prevent  ‘damping 
off,’  which  attacks  small  seedlings  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  weeks  of  growth  above  the 
ground.  Artificial  shade  and  watering 
have  been  provided  to  regulate  summer 
conditions.  Especially  the  first  winter, 
special  precautions  will  be  taken  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  little  trees  against  winter  killing 
and  heaving  of  the  soil  caused  by  alter- 
Jf^aing  and  thawing  of  the  ground. 
All  during  the  two  to  four  years  in  the 
nursery  protection  must  1^  provided 
awmst  grub  worms,  cut  worms  and 
other  common^  plant  insects.  Soil  fertility 
niust  be  maintained.  Soy  beans  are 
planted  and  plowed  under  a  green 
tertilizer  crop  and  to  build  up  the  humus, 
tommecial^  fertilizers  are  also  used. 

Replanting,  two  to  four  years  hence, 
*nl  take  1,200  trees  to  an  acre,  each 
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tree  six  feet  apart.  The  seeds  planted 
this  year,  it  is  hoped,  will  produce  enough 
to  reforest  about  1,000  acres  of  land. 
Not  until  about  35  years  following  the 
replanting  will  the  experiment  be 
completed.” 

This  spring  about  100,000  small  trees, 
from  two  to  four  years  old,  were  replanted  ‘ 
in  cutover  lands  by  Mr.  Hurst,  near  j 
Markton,  Wis.,  by  direction  of  Mr.  Mead. 

A  small  experimental  nursery  is  being 
maintained  at  the  Mead  camp,  close  by. 
\'ery  small  seedlings  were  put  into  beds 
under  ordinary  forest  conditions,  and  the 
survivors  will  be  ready  to  replant  in 
from  one  to  three  years.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  100,000  small  trees  re¬ 
planted  on  the  cutover  land  is  thriving 
satisfactorily  under  trying  conditions. 

\  arious  types  of  soil  were  found  in  the 
limited  area,  thus  promising  some 
valuable  experience  and  data.  State  and 
federal  forestry  experts  are  co-operating 
with  the  paper  company  in  these 
experiments. 


TELLS  OF  EXPANSION 


Chicago  Tribune  in  Special  Story 
Cite*  Improvements 

How  the  Chicago  Tribune  has  met  the 
worldwide  business  depression  and  turned 
it  into  a  period  of  improvement  and 
growth  was  told  in  a  story  on  Page  One 
recently  under  the  heading;  “Depression 
Can  Be  Beaten;  The  Tribune  Does  It.” 

Three  of  the  Tribune’s  executives — 
E.  S.  Beck,  managing  editor ;  \V.  E. 
Macfarlane,  business  manager,  and 
Louis  H.  Rose,  circulation  manager — 
outlined  at  length  what  has  been  done 
to  improve  the  paper  in  these  three  de¬ 
partments.  Expansion  of  news  service, 
advancement  of  deadlines,  more  editions 
printed,  introduction  of  two-color  print¬ 
ing,  and  the  development  6f  the  early 
evening  street  edition  were  cited  as  some 
of  the  high  lights  in  the  Tribune’s  im¬ 
provement  policy. 


FARRINGTON  RETURNS 


Publuher  of  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  in 
Hawaii  After  Four  Months’  Absence 

Wallace  R.  Farrington,  former  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Hawaii,  has  returnetl  to  his  desk 
as  publisher  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bul¬ 
letin  following  a  four  months’  absence  on 
the  mainland. 

Former  Governor  Farrington  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  Associated  Press  and 
.\merican  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  New  York  City,  as  well  as  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  conference  and  other 
gatherings. 

He  delivered  the  commencement  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  University  of  Maine,  from 
where  he  was  graduated  40  years  ago, 
and  was  awarded  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  at  the  exercises. 


NEBRASKA  PAPER  SOLD 

W.  W.  Driggs,  Bern,  Kan.,  publisher, 
has  purchased  the  Superior  (Neb.)  Ex¬ 
press.  The  Superior  paper  will  be 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  Allen 
Minger,  brother-in-law  of  the  new  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  Express  has  been  owned 
by  C.  E.  Dedrick,  who  had  resided  in 
Colorado  for  several  years  on  account 
of  his  health.  The  paper  had  been 
edited  by  Doane  Kiechel  during  Mr. 
Dedrick’s  absence. 


WILD  GOING  ABROAD 

Arthur  Wild,  Chicago  Daily  .Veic.f 
reporter,  will  leave  shortly  for  Europe 
on  an  extended  visit.  He  plans  to  visit 
the  Daily  News  foreign  bureaus,  re¬ 
maining  in  Europe  for  about  five 
months. 


During  these  days  of  difficult 
business  conditions,  NEA  Service 
client  newspapers  are  enjoying 
the  most  economical  buy  on  the 
feature  market. 

If  you  are  not  an  NEA  client, 
and  hence  not  familiar  with  the 
broad  scope  of  this  service,  did 
you  notice  that  in  the  Annual 
Feature  Directory  of  Editor  6* 
Publisher,  issued  last  week,  NEA 
Service  features  were  listed 
under  nearly  every  letter  of  the 
alphabet  from  A  to  Z? 


Complete  comic,  newspicture 
and  feature  coverage — that’s 
the  kind  of  service  NEA  clients 
receive — a  blanket  service  at  a 
reasonable  price — the  modern 
and  economical  way  to  produce 
high  quality  feature  material. 

>  Buy  Once  and  You’ve  Bought 
Everything — and  you  will  join 
the  increasing  list  of  papers 
that  keep  feature  costs  down 
by  relying  on  NEA. 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 

1200  West  Third  St, 
Cleveland,  0. 

The  World's  Greatest 
Newspaper  Feature  Service 
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COOPERATIVE  ACTIVITIES  OF  STORES 
AID  SALES,  PROMOTE  ECONOMY 

Operating  Figures  Exchanged  and  Special  Research  Work 
Undertaken — Buying  Power  of  Stores  Pooled  in 
^  ^  Order  to  Obtain  Special  Discounts 


By  A.  A. 

( This  is  the  22iid  of  a  scries  of 
trticles  by  Mr.  Snyder  on  Retail  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Advertising.) 

HE  twentieth  century  has  ushered 
into  being  organization  and  coopera¬ 
tive  activities  in  department  store  mer¬ 
chandising  operations.  Practically  no 
important  retail  establishment  carries 
on  without  an  outside  afliliation.  Such 
relationship  takes  form  in  either  one  of 
three  manners.  The  “associated”  office 
which  is  run  by  and  for  member  stores 
is  probably  the  linest  example  of  esprit 
d’eorps  between  retail  establishments. 
Such  a  group  does  not  function  for  out¬ 
side  firms ;  it  is  strictly  an  “inner 
circle”  organization.  As  an  example 
let  us  consider  the  Retail  Re.search  As¬ 
sociation  which  is  also  affiliated  with 
the  Associated  Merchandising  Corpora¬ 
tion.  The  member  stores  of  this  group 
are  dominant  in  their  respective  cities. 
While  there  are  only  about  16  units 
represented  in  the  organization,  their 
combined  annual  sales  volume  exceeds 
$300,000,000.  So  that  overlapping  and 
direct  conflict  may  be  avoided,  no  two 
stores  may  be  located  in  the  same  city. 
This  is  an  inflexible  rule  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  Retail  Research  Association  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  the  interchange,  prep¬ 
aration  and  dissemination  of  store 
operating  figures,  special  research  for 
member  stores,  control  statistics,  pro¬ 
motional  counsel  and  all  subjects  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  related  to  the 
carrying  on  of  the  department  store 
business.  As  a  result  of  many  years  of 
“collective  thinking”  the  group  has 
arrived  at  definite  conclusions  as  to  the 
most  effective  methods  of  proving  use¬ 
ful.  This  aid  has  taken  form  in  the 
“store  manual”  which  is  follow'ed  relig¬ 
iously  by  associated  stores.  In  fact, 
each  store  has  on  its  staff  a  research 
director  who  interprets  the  manual  as 
well  as  clears  data  through  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  office.  Naturally  such  voluminous 
correspondence  would  be  impossible 
without  a  uniform  procedure.  Almost 
at  its  inception,  the  R.  R.  A.  worked 
out  standardization  in  its  programs  so 
that  confusion  would  not  take  place. 
The  results  have  justified  the  early 
efforts  and  everything  runs  so  smoothly 
that  the  stores  of  this  group  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  conceived  a  pure  science 
in  the  art  of  storekeeping.  Not  the 
least  important  of  these  consolidated 
functions  are  the  economies  that  have 
been  effected  in  store  operation  and  the 
practical  usefulness  of  applied  research. 

That  part  of  the  central  office  known 
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as  the  .Associated  Merchandising  Cor¬ 
poration  treats  with  the  physical  activ¬ 
ities  of  merchandising.  Here  we  see 
for  instance,  occasions  when  member 
stores  pool  their  requirements  so  that 
special  discounts  or  concessions  might 
be  obtained  because  of  the  imposing 
volume  of  business  that  is  being  offered 
manufacturers.  The  full  power  and 
influence  of  this  group  is  apparent 
when  we  consider  that  the  A.  M.  C. 
operates  buying  offices  in  a  number  of 
the  most  important  European  cities. 
The  penetration  of  foreign  centres  fur¬ 
nishes  the  organization  with  world  wide 
facilities  for  tapping  commodity  markets. 

Naturally,  the  home  office  in  New 
York  carries  the  brunt  of  all  activities. 
Resident  staff  buyers  representing  vari¬ 
ous  lines  of  store  merchandise  are  on 
hand  to  inspect  samples  and  manufac¬ 
turers’  offerings.  The  central  office 
men  keep  in  touch  with  special  lots  of 
goods  which  might  be  advantageously 
purchased.  Then  they  relay  news  and 
merchandise  tips  to  their  associates 
throughout  the  country.  The  New  York 
people  generally  arrange  all  the  prelim¬ 
inary  work  attendant  upon  the  periodic 
visits  of  store  buyers  to  the  market  so 
that  needless  scurrying  to  and  fro  is 
avoided. 

One  of  the  principal  benefits  which 
arises  from  the  group  movement  is  the 
work  of  merchandise  committees. 
Should  some  department  be  lagging  in 
one  of  the  member  stores,  a  friendly 
committee  made  up  of  a  representative 
of  each  store  visits  the  store  depart¬ 
ment  referred  to — regardless  of  its  dis¬ 
tance  from  home.  This  visiting  dele¬ 
gation  reviews  the  plans  and  activities 
of  the  unsuccessful  department  and 
after  weighing  all  the  factors  involved, 
arrive  at  conclusions  as  to  the  source 
of  the  trouble.  These  suggestions  are 
offered  in  the  friendliest  of  spirit  and 
are  accepted  as  such.  Instead  of  con¬ 
sidering  this  intrusion,  the  store  buyer 
welcomes  the  aid  of  his  confreres.  Many 
a  departmental  operation  must  thank 
these  visiting  committees  for  its  pres¬ 
ent  success. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  each 
store  in  the  R.  R.  A.  combination  is 
self  owned  and  under  its  own  manage¬ 
ment.  Only  recently  a  small  group  of 
these  stores  arranged  a  special  financial 
entente  so  that  there  is  really  an  organ¬ 
ization  now  within  the  parent  group. 
This  in  no  w'ay  affects  the  general 
functions  and  operations  of  the  central 
office.  Each  store  receives  the  same 
service  as  before.  The  Retail  Research 


Associated  Merchandising  Corporation 
function  toward  its  stores  is  in  effect 
paternalistic  in  that  it  leads  kindly  with 
no  evidence  of  control. 

Another  type  of  group  department 
store  operation  is  the  Hahn  Department 
Stores  Corporation.  Here  we  find  a 
diversified  array  of  retail  department 
stores  although  originally  independently 
owned,  now  part  and  parcel  of  a  cen¬ 
tral  management  and  a  single  owner¬ 
ship.  The  credit  facilities  and  resources 
of  these  stores  have  been  pooled  in  the 
common  cause,  which  is  of  course  quite 
a  different  arrangement  than  that  of  the 
R.R.A.-A.M.C.  organization. 

The  Hahn  group  has  attempted  to 
retain  all  the  virtues  and  fine  qualities 
of  its  stores  by  carrying  on  local 
traditions  wherever  possible.  This  was 
done  so  as  to  keep  their  outlets  free 
from  the  earmarks  of  chain  stores.  To 
carry  out  this  policy  in  the  various 
cities  where  Hahn  stores  are  to  be 
found,  executives  of  the  stores  who 
were  associated  with  the  units  prior  to 
amalgamation  were  retained  to  carry  on 
the  old  spirit.  In  addition,  the  new 
ownership  started  out  to  cater  to  local 
consumer  preferences  so  that  regular 
patrons  of  many  years’  standing  were 
actually  not  cognizant  of  a  change  in 
store  operation.  The  Hahn  people 
realized  that  it  would  not  be  soimd 
business  practice  impersonally  to  service 
their  stores.  Surely  a  store  buyer  on 
the  coast  had  every  right  to  resist  the 
shipment  of  goods  from  New  York 
which  he  knew  from  experience  was  not 
acceptable  to  his  clientele. 

The  central  office  takes  active  inter¬ 
est  in  the  selection  of  executives,  the 
planning  of  major  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motional  plans,  the  creation  of  mer¬ 
chandising  policies ;  in  short,  it  serves 
as  the  mainspring  for  all  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  its  units. 

Whether  or  not  the  technique  of  re¬ 
taining  individualism  in  each  unit  under 
a  central  management  is  practicable  or 
will  prove  successful  can  hardly  be 
considered  here  and  now.  The  history 
of  the  Hahn  Department  Stores  is  still 
in  the  making. 

The  smaller  variety  and  specialty 
stores  throughout  the  country  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  resident  offices  which  are 
operated  by  men  in  New  York  who 
maintain  such  a  service  for  their  own 
profit.  These  resident  offices  function 
either  on  a  fee  basis  or  a  special  com¬ 
mission  arrangement.  In  the  first  case, 
an  annual  stipend  is  charged  which 
covers  all  the  work  done  in  behalf  of 
the  out-of-town  store  while  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  instance  the  resident  office  earns  a 
commission  on  all  merchandise  pur¬ 
chased  for  store  clients. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
such  firms  in  the  market  justify  their 
existence.  Small  merchants  cannot  very 
well  afford  to  visit  the  market  in  per¬ 
son  often  since  the  elements  of  time  and 
expense  must  be  considered.  While 
most  of  them  occasionally  take  the  pil¬ 


grimage  to  the  merchandise  mecca  ni 
the  country,  at  best  they  must 
their  contacts  to  a  few  trips  a  ya 
Merchandising  is  a  prosaic  evernfa, 
business  and  these  first  hand  obs^ 
tions  of  what  is  transpiring  in  the  fidd 
are  not  sufficient.  Accordingly,  ^ 
resident  office  is  always  on  h^  ^ 
serves  as  the  personal  representifc 
for  the  merchant,  be  he  in  Dallai 
Peoria  or  Bangor. 

The  alert  resident  office  is  sufficienb 
acquainted  with  climatic  conditions,  col 
sumer  and  local  preferences  and  the 
operating  policy  of  its  clientele  to  lend 
personalized  and  effective  aid.  Bnl. 
letins  announcing  fashion  and  merchan. 
disc  trends,  special  offerings,  on 
creations  and  merchandising  advice  are 
sent  frequently. 

Recently,  some  of  the  privately  owned 
resident  offices  have  augmented  their 
services  to  include  control,  operating 
and  promotional  counsel.  This,  in  j 
large  measure,  follows  the  procedure  of 
the  R.  R.  A.  and  the  Hahn  group. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
accessibility  to  the  market  which  ont- 
of-town  stores  enjoy  through  the  medium 
of  resident  offices  has  resulted  in  mini¬ 
mizing  the  importance  of  manufacturers' 
salesmen  on  the  road.  In  the  early 
days,  every  merchant  looked  forward  to 
the  regular  visits  of  “drummers.” 
While  salesmen  still  may  be  found  in 
large  numbers  covering  the  retail  trade, 
stores  no  longer  are  entirely  dependent 
on  them  as  before.  Rapid  communica¬ 
tion  between  New  York  and  all  points 
of  the  country  figuratively  brings  to 
the  merchant  a  clear  picture  of  market 
conditions.  Should  he  require  mer¬ 
chandise  at  short  notice,  his  New  York 
representative  makes  necessary  arrange 
ments  and  purchases. 

In  recent  years  Chicago  has  been 
asserting  itself  as  an  important  center 
for  retailers,  and  we  can  look  for  the 
increasing  ascendancy  of  that  city  with 
the  passing  of  time. 

From  the  outline  presented,  we  may 
well  appreciate  how  vital  it  is  for  tb 
modern  merchant  to  be  represented  in 
the  marts  of  the  country  since  mer¬ 
chandise  that  is  well  bought  is  most 
easily  sold. 


TO  ADVERTISE  ORE.  PRODUCTS 

Mac  Wilkins,  president  of  Mac  Wil¬ 
kins  &  Cofe,  Inc.,  Portland,  Ore.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  has  been  appointed  to 
direct  a  campaign  to  promote  the  use  of 
Oregon  products.  The  campaign  is 
backed  by  a  committee  named  by  the 
governor. 


BRANCH  PLANTS  TO  RESUME 

The  Chicago  Daily  News’  auxiliary 
publishing  plants  on  the  south  and  nordi 
sides  of  Chicago  will  resume  operation, 
beginning  Sept.  14,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  made  by  James  N.  Shyrock, 
business  manager.  The  plants  have  been 
closed  during  the  summer  months. 


Clean 

Circulation 

Campaigns 

THE 

CHARLES  PARTLOWE 
COMPANY 

Occidental  Building 

INDIANAPOLIS 


P 

L^ear  in  mind  always  thaf  it  is  not  the  amount  of 
business,  but  the  kind  of  business  we  do  that  counts 
—  and  if  what  is  done,  is  done  right,  the  amount  will 
take  care  of  itself.  —  Charles  Partlowe 


Member: 

Better  Burinets  Bureau 


Write  or  wire  for  terms,  open  dstos,  etc. 
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In  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISINO 

Here  are  the  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  figures  for  the  first 
newspaper  in  each  of  the 
leading  cities  of  America  for 
the  first  half  of  1931. 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 
DETROIT  NEWS 
CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


592,021  2,805,096 
446,294  2,471,210 
356,344  2,174,484 


PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER  351,472  2,007,950 
NEW  YORK  TIMES  412,181  1,859,532 

We  congratulate  the  Detroit  News,  Chicago  Tribune,  New  York  Times  and 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  leading  in  Classified  Advertising  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  communities — the  largest  cities  in  America. 

Classified  Advertising  linage  is  the  best  indication  available  of  a  news¬ 
paper’s  responsiveness  and  reader  interest.  It  also  represents  a  cross  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  community’s  business  life.  Its  activity  in  Los  Angeles  indi¬ 
cates  healthy  business  conditions. 

Though  Los  Angeles  is  fifth  city  in  the  United  States  in  population,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  is  first  in  the  World  in  Classified  Advertising. 

Los  Angeles  Times 


Eastern  Representative 

Pacific  Coast  Representative 

WILLIAMS,  LAWRENCE  &  CRESMER  CO. 

R.  J.  BIDWELL  COMPANY 

360  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 

742  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

White  Henry  Stuart  Bldg.,  Seattle 
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FIELD  MANAGERS  BAR  REPORTERS 
FROM  THEIR  OMAHA  SESSIONS 

Convention  Acts  After  Spirited  Protest  From  John  B.  Long 
of  California  Group — Executive  Meetings  Discussed 
Radio  Advertising  and  Minnesota  Gag  Law 


{By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
MAHA,  Neb.,  Sept  2 — Dissension  ap¬ 
peared  at  tlie  nintli  annual  convention 
of  the  Newspaper  Association  Managers, 
Inc.,  here  today  when  the  delegates  voted 
to  bar  Oinaha  newspaper  reporters  and 
press  association  correspondents  from 
their  executive  sessions. 

Both  the  Omaha  IV  or  Id-Herald  and  the 
Omaha  Bee-News  had  been  giving  freely 
of  space  to  reporting  the  convention. 

'inc  move  to  close  Uie  doors  was 
started  by  Grant  Caswell,  of  Des  Moines, 
la.,  field  manager  for  the  Iowa  Press 
Association  when  the  convention  opened 
a  discussion  on  radio  advertising.  John 
B.  Long,  formerly  city  editor  of  the  Bee- 
News  and  now  secretary-manager  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  opposed  the  move.  Despite  Mr. 
Long’s  protests,  however,  the  convention 
went  on  record  opposing  the  reporting  of 
the  discussion  of  radio  and  the  Minnesota 
gag  law. 

"Why  advocate  freedom  of  the  press 
when  you  newspapermen  yourselves 
apply  the  gag  rules  ?”  the  California  man¬ 
ager  demanded. 

Mr.  Long  then  countered  with  a  motion 
that  the  group  select  its  own  press  agent, 
“in  order  to  hand  out  canned  stuff.’’  Be¬ 
fore  the  vote  was  taken,  he  warned  the 
other  managers  that  whoever  would  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  motion  would  be  branded  as 
an  opponent  of  freedom  of  the  press. 

A  negative  vote  on  Mr.  Long’s  motion 
resulted.  A  motion  that  the  group  go 
into  executive  session. 

.Aside  from  a  few  discussion  periods, 
practically  all  sessions  of  the  convention 
have  been  closed. 

One  of  the  principal  decisions  reached 
by  the  managers  was  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  a  federation  of  state  press  asso¬ 
ciations  be  formed  to  work  cooperatively 
with  the  National  Editorial  Association. 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  E.  A. 
Bemis,  Boulder,  Colo.,  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Association  Managers,  to 
take  the  matter  up  with  the  executive 
board  of  the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  meeting  of  its  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  this  weekend  in  Chicago. 

Comprising  the  committee,  aside  from 
the  president,  are  Ole  Buck,  Lincoln,  field 
manager  of  the  Nebraska  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the  na¬ 
tional  organization ;  Fred  Kennedy, 
Seattle ;  Bruce  McCoy,  Madison,  Wis. ; 
John  I^ng,  Los  Angeles. 

This  plan  is  in  accordance  with  the 
National  PMitorial  Association’s  policy, 
according  to  L.  M.  Nichols.  Bristow 
(Okla.)  Record,  president,  who,  with 
J.  F.  Craemer,  Orange  (Cal.)  News,  at¬ 
tended  the  conference. 

“The  present  situation  is  such  that  a 
number  of  the  national  members  are  not 
even  members  of  the  state  groups,’’  Mr. 
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Nichols  said.  “The  new  plan  would  ob¬ 
viously  mean  a  more  unified  organiza¬ 
tion.’’ 

-A  research  of  circulation,  markets,  type 
of  material,  advertising,  and  attitude  of 
the  public  toward  newspapers  should  be 
undertaken  by  field  managers.  President 
Bemis  stated  in  his  annual  report. 

Two  recommendations  were  made  as  a 
means  of  combating  free  mimeographed 
daily  newspapers  which  have  made  their 
appearance  in  several  localities.  One 
suggestion  was  to  leave  the  matter  en¬ 
tirely  up  to  individual  publishers,  and 
the  other  was  to  ask  the  merchants 
through  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
take  action  as  to  whether  they  desire 
that  type  of  newspaper. 

Harry  Rutledge  of  Norman,  Okla., 
field  manager  of  the  Oklahoma  Press 
Association,  was  elected  president  of  the 
group  at  the  closing  session  Thursday 
afternoon.  He  succeeds  Edwin  A.  Bemis 
of  Boulder,  Colo.,  field  manager  of  the 
Colorado  Press  Association,  w’ho  has 
been  president  for  eight  years. 

Other  officers  are:  J.  W.  Weir.  El¬ 
kins,  W.  Va.,  field  manager  of  the  West 
A’irginia  Press  Association;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Ole  Buck,  Lincoln,  Nebraska  Press 
Association,  re-elected  secretary-treasu¬ 
rer;  William  N.  Hardv.  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation.  director. 

Holdover  directors  are  John  B.  Long, 
I^s  .Angeles,  J.  S.  Hubbard,  Columbia, 
Missouri  Press  Association. 

Seventeen  field  managers  attended  the 
convention.  They  are;  John  B.  Long, 
I^s  Angeles,  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association;  Edwin  A.  Bemis. 
Boulder.  Colorado  Press  Association ; 
G.  L.  Caswell,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  Press 
Association ;  A.  W.  Little,  Alma,  Kan¬ 
sas  Press  Association;  J.  .A.  Sturgeon, 
Lansing.  Michigan  Press  Association. 

Allen  E.  McGowan.  Minneapolis.  Min¬ 
nesota  Press  Association;  J.  S.  Hubbard, 
Columbia,  Missouri  Press  Association ; 
Ole  Buck,  Lincoln,  Nebraska  Press  As¬ 
sociation  :  Russell  H.  Knight.  Columbus. 
O.,  Buckeye  Press  Association ;  Arne  G. 
Rae.  Eugene,  Oregon  State  Editorial  .As¬ 
sociation. 
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TELLING  FOLKS  THE  NEWS 
IN  AL  MAAS  DIALECT 
A  L  MAAS,  assistant  sports  editor 
of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press,  is  all  “fed  up”  on 
the  formality  of  news  broadcasting. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  radio  depart¬ 
ment  the  other  night  he  suggested 
a  new  style.  The  phonetic  tran¬ 
scription  follows: 

“Hey,  hey,  pipples!  Are  ya  lis- 
sen?  Vail,  aisle  tallya,  der  noose 
is  noosy  toonyck,  especial  in 
>poorts.  De  spoorts,  bo  boy! 
Warra  lotsa  excitemenk.  Forst  we 
gotta  Babe  Root,  sheesa  wallop 
cuppla  more  hone  rongs.  Etsa 
ulso  Halan  Weels,  sheesa  gotta  soar 
ahm  and  sheesa  no  can  play  in 
toornamank.  Etsa  too  bad. 

“Georgie  Young,  heeza  son  of 
hold  man  Young,  sheesa  splash 
arong  in  de  warra  and  ween  a 
maratong.  Beby,  how  itza  splech. 
Nootra  Dum,  sheeza  uniwersity, 
heeza  wing  cuppla  footbullgems. 
Cuppla  tochdongs,  and  heeza  ween, 
49  to  nussing.” 


William  N.  Hardy,  Harrisburg,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  ;  Hampton  Alaxey,  Nashville,  Ten- 
nesee  Press  Association ;  Fred  W. 
Kennedy,  Seattle,  Washington  Press 
Association;  James  W.  Weier,  Elkins, 
West  Virginia  Publishers  and  Employing 
Printers  Association;  Bruce  R.  McCoy, 
Madison,  Wisconsin  Press  Association ; 
Herman  Roe,  Northfield,  Minn.,  field 
manager.  National  Editorial  .Association. 


WOODRUFF  SUCCEEDS  STITT 

Lee  M.  Woodruff,  acting  managing 
editor  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press  since  last  May,  has  been  given  the 
appointment  permanently.  He  succeeds 
ri.  B.  Stitt,  who  was  forced  to  retire 
because  of  illness  after  35  years  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Booth  daily. 


PROMOTIONS  IN  DES  MOINES 

Gardner  Cowlet,  Jr.,  Becomet  Execu. 

tive  Editor — Walter*  Named  M.E 

The  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  ni 
Tribune  announce  four  important  promo, 
tions  effective  Sunday,  Aug.  30. 

Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  son  of  Gardnr 
Cowles,  publisher,  who  has  been  manap. 
ing  editor  of  the  newspapers  for  the  last 
three  years,  has  been  appointed  executive 
editor. 

Basil  Walters,  who  has  been  an  assist, 
ant  managing  editor,  has  bwn  namd 
managing  editor.  Mr.  Walters  joined 
the  Register  and  Tribune  as  news  edho: 
three  and  one-half  years  ago.  Prior  to 
that  time  he  was  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal. 

James  C.  Hanrahan,  also  formerly  an 
assistant  managing  editor,  will  take 
charge  of  a  newly  created  newspaper  and 
radio  promotion  department.  Mr.  Han¬ 
rahan  joined  the  Register  and  Tribune 
five  years  ago  as  a  reporter.  He  later 
became  commercial  editor  and  director 
of  the  bureau  of  accuracy  and  fair  play. 
He  is  just  recovering  from  a  protracted 
illness. 

Charles  Burns  has  been  named  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Hanrahan  as  head  of  the  bureau 
of  accuracy  and  fair  play.  Mr.  Burr.s 
joined  the  Register  and  Tribune  four 
years  ago  as  head  of  its  news  bureau. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  a  free  lance  writer 
at  Iowa  City,  la. 

DAILY  BUYS  WEEKLY 

The  Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Bulletin,  a 
weekly,  established  June  10,  1899,  has 
been  sold  by  M.  A.  Yarnell  and  C.  D 
Overshiner  to  Lotus  H.  Loudon  and 
Hazel  Dell  Loudon,  publishers  of  the 
Anaheim  (Cal.)  Bulletin,  daily.  The 
Santa  Ana  Bulletin  may  enter  the  daily 
field  under  the  new  ownership.  Per¬ 
sonnel  under  the  new  ownership  includti: 
Clarence  H.  Powell,  business  manager, 
who  has  been  holding  a  similar  post  with 
the  Anaheim  paper ;  E.  Merle  Hussong. 
editor,  and  Valmar  Clark,  advertising 
manager. 
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“CERTIFIED" 
MEANS  REAL  ECONOMY 

Certifieds  have  earned  their  reputation  by  dependable  per¬ 
formance  in  hundreds  of  stereotype  foundries  during  the 
past  seven  years. 

It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  a  comparatively  few  cases  of 
mats,  or  even  thousands  of  mats.  Millions  of  Cerfifieds  have 
been  made  and  sold,  and  the  record  established  by  these 
mats  in  hundreds  of  foundries  under  all  kinds  of  conditions 
over  a  period  of  seven  years  have  made  the  name 
"Certified"  synonymous  with  "satisfied"  in  the  minds  of  so 
many  of  your  fellow  publishers. 

"Certified"  on  a  mat  is  not  merely  a  trade-mark — it  is  your 
guarantee  of  unqualified  satisfaction.  If  a  mat  should  not 
make  good  (the  Instances  in  which  It  has  not  are  mighty  few) 
we  will,  without  question  or  quibble. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  you  try  a  case  of  Certifieds  m 
your  own  stereotype  foundry  and  judge  their  relative  value 
by  their  ease  of  operation  and  the  quality  of  the  printing 
plates  which  your  stereotypers  will  be  able  to  produce.  You 
will  find  that  using  Certifieds  is  economy  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word. 

Forget  price!  Use'  quality  at  the  right  price!  It  pays! 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

3^  Madison  Avenue  New  Yorks. H.V 

For  dependable  stereotypinq  use  Cerfiff^  DtfMats 
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/Advertising  agencies  win  do  well 

to  so  arrange  their  schedules  for  fall 
advertising  as  to  include  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Market — because  there  is  no  busi¬ 
ness  depression  here  and  retail  sales  are 
being  maintained  at  the  usual  high  aver¬ 
age  for  this  prosperous  community. 


New  York  Ofifice 
DAN  A.  CARROLL 
no  E.  42nd  St. 


You  need  ONLY  ©Ijf  g>lar  to  cover 

Washington  completely  for  97%  of  its 
total  Evening  circulation  and  96%  of  its 

total  Sunday  circulation  is  confined  to 
the  Washington  Market,  including  city 
and  suburbs.  .  .  - 


Chicago  Office 
J.  E.  LUTZ 
Lake  Michigan  Bldg. 
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DAILIES’  RIVALRY  BLAMED  FOR  PLIGHT 
OF  AMERICAN  PACIFIC  FLYERS 

Injured  Dignity  of  Nation  and  Spy  Angle  Played  Up  by 
Newspapers  Fearing  Competitor  Would  Get 
Feature  Stories 


By  KIMPEI  SHEBA 

Manacinc  Editor,  Japan  Times;  Tokyo  Correspondent,  Chicago  Tribune 


Tokyo,  Japan,  Aug.  22. — Undoubt¬ 
edly  the  most  unfortunate  case  of 
misunderstanding  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  on  a  non-political  matter 
in  recent  years  was  the  Herndon-Pang- 
bom  incident.  Much  of  this  unhappy 
situation  was  due  to  a  misconception  of 
the  evident  facts  of  the  case  and  wilfull 
mistrust  resulting  from  such  misconcep¬ 
tion  of  the  true  circumstances. 

Although  it  may  not  be  generally 
known,  the  newspapers  played  an  unusu¬ 
ally  important  part  in  creating  this  situ¬ 
ation.  The  psychological  reaction  of  the 
public,  the  attitude  of  the  officials,  and 
other  incidents  which  went  to  make  the 
question  one  of  great  national  signifi¬ 
cance  and  of  considerable  international 
concern,  was  the  result  of  the  whole 
affair  being  grossly  mishandled  by  the 
papers  and  later  going  far  beyond  their 
control. 

This  writer,  having  played  a  minor  but 
still  an  important  part  in  the  Herndon- 
Pangborn  case,  feels  he  may  be  able  to 
clear  some  of  the  mystery  which  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  seems  to  becloud 
the  entire  question.  This  story  will  be 
confined  as  much  as  possible  to  tlie  news¬ 
paper  angle.  It  is  the  story  merely  of 
the  background  of  the  incident. 

Up  to  the  time  Herndon  and  Pangborn 
reached  Kabarovsk  on  their  attempted 
round-the-world  hop,  their  sole  idea  was, 
naturally,  to  set  a  new  record  for  a 
world  flight.  They  had  a  contract  with 
N.A.N.A.,  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
Bell  Syndicate.  It  so  happened  that  the 
Tokyo  Nichi  Nichi  and  its  parent  paper, 
the  Osaka  Mainichi,  had  bought  the  Jap¬ 
anese  rights  to  the  story. 

At  about  9  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
Aug.  4,  a  dispatch  was  received  in  the 
office  of  the  Japan  Times  in  Tokyo,  from 
Fairbanks,  reporting  the  forced  landing 
of  Robbins  and  Jones  and  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  their  trans-Pacific  flight. 

The  news  was  important  but  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  important  for  an  extra.  While 
informing  the  branch  offices  of  the  paper 
of  the  news  for  bulletining,  and  consid¬ 
ering  other  parties  who  might  be  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  receiving  the  informa¬ 
tion,  Herndon  and  Pangborn,  who  were 
then  at  Kabarovsk,  came  to  the  mind  of 
the  writer. 

Ordinarily  it  would  hardly  be  within 
the  purview  of  one  in  Japan  to  inform 
parties  outside  the  country  of  news  com¬ 
ing  from  another  part  of  the  world.  It 
occurred  to  this  writer  that  in  the  case 
of  Herndon  and  Pangborn,  the  news 
facilities  in  Tokyo  being  incomparably 
greater  and  faster  than  those  of  Kabar¬ 
ovsk,  the  fliers  might  not,  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course  of  events,  hear  the  news  for 
some  time.  As  the  men  were  racing 
against  time,  they  might  hop  off  at  any 
moment,  not  knowing  the  Robbins  and 
Jones  flight  had  failed. 

This  writer,  therefore,  took  it  upon 
himself  to  cable  Herndon  and  Pangborn. 
After  doing  so,  he  all  but  forgot  the 
matter,  feeling  he  might  have  done  a 
good  turn,  but  hardly  expecting  to  hear 
from  the  fliers. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  in  Ka¬ 
barovsk,  just  as  this  writer  had  sur¬ 
mised,  news  of  Robbins  and  Jones'  fail¬ 
ure  had  not  been  received.  Immediately 
the  fliers  wired  back  to  this  writer  as 
follows ; 

“RECEIVED  WIRE  MANY  THANKS 
PLEASE  CABLE  AT  ONCE  WEATHER 
PREDICTION  FOR  TOMORROW  WE 
HAVE  NO  MAPS  BUT  SHIP  IS  FULL 
OF  GAS  READY  TO  FLY  TO  TOKIO 
WILL  ATTE.MPT  PACIFIC  CROSSING 
WHERE  IS  AERODROME  REG.\RDS 
HERNDON  PANGBORN.” 

This  W’riter  advised  the  fliers  that  the 
weather  was  excellent,  but  warned  them 
against  coming  before  obtaining  a  permit, 
as  he  had  learned  at  the  Ministry  of 
Communications  that  officials  there  might 
otherwise  confiscate  the  plane  and  fine 
the  fliers.  Unfortunately  this  cable 


reached  Kabarovsk  a  few  hours  after  the 
fliers  had  departed  for  Tokyo. 

Here  then,  was  a  difficult  situation. 
But  there  wasn’t  any  undue  worrying. 
The  men  had  an  emergency  permit  and 
an  application  for  a  regular  permit  had 
iK-en  made  for  them  by  the  American 
Embassy  at  the  suggestion  of  this  writer 
when  news  of  their  departure  from  Ka¬ 
barovsk  reached  Tokyo.  It  was  plain 
the  men  had  acted  in  good  faith,  and 
therefore,  it  was  thought  there  should  not 
be  any  undue  trouble  in  clearing  up  the 
matter  after  the  men  arrived. 

Thus  the  fliers  got  to  Tachikawa,  were 
accorded  a  rousing  welcome,  but  soon 
found  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  au¬ 
thorities.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  state 
that  the  attitude  of  the  officials  was  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  believed  the 
fliers  had  ignored  the  warning  not  to 
come  to  Japan,  for  the  chief  of  the  con¬ 
trol  section  of  the  Ministry  of  Communi¬ 
cations  had  informed  this  writer  to  this 
effect,  and  knew  this  writer  had  cabled 
that  to  Kabarovsk.  Thus,  the  officials 
felt  the  fliers  had  flagrantly  violated  the 
law  and  injured  the  dignity  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  What  they  did  not  know  was  that 
the  men  did  not  receive  this  cable. 

Due  to  the  absence  at  the  summer  re¬ 
sorts  of  responsible  members  of  the 
American  Embassy,  little  could  be  done 
for  the  fliers.  For  instance,  on  the  day 
the  men  arrived,  the  Japanese  higher-ups 
asked  an  official  explanation  or  apology 
from  the  Embassy.  This  the  Embassy, 
under  the  circumstances,  could  not  give 
as  there  was  no  responsible  official  in 
Tokyo  at  the  time.  Naturally  the  Japan¬ 
ese  officials  took  this  to  mean  the  Em¬ 
bassy  was  indifferent,  thus  rubbing  the 
fur  of  the  officials  the  wrong  way. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  press 
lionized  the  fliers.  They  were  heroes. 
Behind  the  scenes  the  Asahi  and  the 
Nichi  Nichi,  the  two  leading  papers, 
were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  get  the 
fliers  into  their  own  camp.  As  soon  as 
the  men  landed  at  Tachikawa,  the  Nichi 
Nichi,  which  had  bought  the  Japanese 
rights  of  the  world  flight  story  from 
N.A.N.A.,  conveyed  them  and  their  plane 
into  its  hangar  and  did  its  best  to  keep  all 
other  parties  out.  The  Asahi,  however, 
finally  managed  to  communicate  with  the 
airmen  and  advised  them  immediately  to 
sign  up  for  the  $25,000  prize  as  entrants. 

This  the  fliers  could  not  do  without 
breaking  their  N.A.N.A.  contract,  so 
they  did  nothing  and  said  nothing,  which, 
as  it  later  proved,  caused  most  of  their 
troubles. 

The  Nichi  Nichi  and  the  Asahi  were 
in  a  quandary.  Each  feared  the  other 
would  finally  obtain  the  fliers.  So  when 
the  papers  discovered  the  officials  were 
taking  a  strong  attitude  toward  the 
Americans,  both  journals  pounced  on  the 
opportunity  and  played  up  the  spy  sus¬ 
pect  angle  to  the  limit,  probably  in  hopes 
that  this  would  so  injure  the  reputation 
of  the  fliers  that  their  joining  the  rival 
camp  would  not  prove  unfavorable  to  the 
paper.  In  this  respect,  the  papers  were 
right,  as  will  later  be  seen. 

Naturally,  the  other  papers  took  full 
advantage  of  the  situation.  In  the  mean¬ 
time.  the  officials  who  were  examining 
the  fliers  were  giving  out  to  the  press 
only  such  information  as  was  disadvan¬ 
tageous  to  the  airmen.  The  reactionary 
and  ultra-nationalistic  groups  made  their 
appearance.  Chauvinistic  threats  against 
leniency  towards  the  fliers  then  were 
launched,  .\ttacks  were  directed  at  the 
fliers  from  everywhere,  and  not  a  single 
Japanese  language  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
try  came  to  their  defense. 

In  fact,  so  much  did  the  papers  play 
up  the  case,  beclouding  the  true  facts  in  a 
confusion  of  concocted  circumstantial 
evidence  that  it  was  impossible  at  one 
time  to  persuade  practically  any  Japan- 


“BUMMED”  TO  CONFERENCE; 

FOUND  IT  ADJOURNED 
'C'REIGHT  trains  are  not  nearly 

as  fast  as  Ernest  Albright,  editor 
of  the  Stillwater  (Okla.)  Payne 
County  Democrat,  thought  they 
were.  That’s  why  Albright  arrived 
in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  last  week  to 
attend  Gov.  William  H.  “Alfalfa 
Bill”  Murray’s  relief  conference 
one  day  after  the  conference  ended. 

Albright  left  his  home  in  Still¬ 
water  to  beat  his  way  to  the  con¬ 
ference  just  for  the  experience  and 
to  get  the  viewpoint  of  those  who 
are  riding  freight  trains  and  hitch¬ 
hiking  around  the  country  in 
search  of  work. 

“I  learned  plenty,”  he  says, 
“which  1  am  going  to  use  in  edit¬ 
ing  my  paper,  and  also  in  a  re¬ 
port  1  shall  make  to  Governor 
Murray.  The  men  I  found  on  the 
road  are  just  hard  up,  but  they 
are  all  hopeful  of  finding  jobs  in 
the  next  town.” 

Albright  remained  in  Memphis 
two  days  and  spoke  before  several 
clubs.  He  returned  to  Oklahoma 
in  an  air  mail  plane. 


ese  that  the  fliers  did  not  come  to  Japan 
without  ulterior  motives. 

This  chain  of  circumstances  recoiled 
on  the  fliers  with  the  result  that  before 
one  knew  what  had  happened,  the  fliers 
had  become  dangerous  criminals,  proba¬ 
bly  paid  American  spies,  who  had  not 
merely  injured  the  dignity  of  the  empire, 
but  who  had  undoubtedly  stolen  valuable 
information  regarding  fortified  areas. 

In  America,  as  elsewhere,  the  cause 
of  this  unusual  excitement  in  Japan  was 
not  understood.  As  early  as  three  days 
after  the  fliers  landed  in  Japan,  and  as 
late  as  a  day  after  the  court  had  fined 
the  men,  papers  in  America  were  cabling 
their  correspondents  for  “an  explanation” 
of  the  situation. 

So  the  Asahi  and  Nichi  Nichi  both 


withdrew  what  support  they  had  of  L 
fered  the  fliers  as  rapidly  as  thev 
offered  it.  In  48  hours  the  l4(S 
papers  of  the  country  had  turned^ 
heroes  into  criminals.  The  Nichi  Ni^ 
which  had  gone  to  the  extent  of  postin.' 
one  of  its  men  day  and  night  in  the  ro^ 
of  the  fliers,  to  keep  all  other 
papermen  out,  soon  acted  as  though 
lauding  the  aviators  would  be  the 
thing  on  earth  it  would  think  of.  Each 
paper  was  now  wishing  the  airmen  on 
the  other. 

In  fact,  shortly  after  they  had  been 
fined,  Herndon  called  at  the  offices  of  ‘ 
the  Nichi  Nichi  to  inquire  whether  that  b 
paper  would  release  the  fliers  from  their  I 
contract.  Unless  this  were  done  the  men  1 
could  not  enter  the  Asahi  race.  Herndon  r 
was  delightfully  surprised  to  learn  that  1 
the  Nichi  Nichi  would  not  only  do  this  | 
but  was  willing  to  assist  the  men  in  ob^  L 
taining  a  permit,  thus  making  it  possible 
for  the  fliers  to  sign  up  with  the  Asii 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

For  it  should  be  remembered  the  fliers 
were  no  longer  heroes  in  the  Japanese 
eye,  but  suspected  spies.  If  the  airmen 
signed  up  with  the  Asahi,  that  paper 
naturally  would  be  placed  in  a  very  em¬ 
barrassing  position.  It  would  have  to 
swallow  its  own  words  and  begin  lioni:- 
ing  the  men. 

The  Asahi,  of  course,  was  hardly  in- 
dined  to  have  this  situation  wished  upon 
it,  and  also  refused  to  allow  the  fliers  to 
enter  the  race  until  they  obtained  a  per¬ 
mit,  although  other  airmen  had  signed  up 
even  while  they  were  still  in  Ameria 

It  is  plain  that  had  either  paper  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reaching  a  definite  understand¬ 
ing  with  the  fliers  the  day  they  arrived, 
they  could  have  exerted  sufficient  effort 
to  clear  up  the  misunderstanding  with  ffie 
Japanese  officials. 


25  YEARS  WITH  DAILY 

Arnold  F.  Scherer,  general  business 
manager  and  auditor  of  the  Fort  Waynt 
(Ind.)  Journal-Gaactte,  observed  the 
25th  anniversary  of  his  association  with 
the  paper  recently. 


A  Better  Day’s  Labor 
With  Wood  Dry  Mats 

you  supply  your  Stereo 
room  with  Wood  Dry  Mats, 
you  are  providing  the  kind  of  mate¬ 
rial  the  men  like. 

Then  every  day  is  “labor’s  day,” 
because  they  know  they  can  get 
better  molds  and  casts  and  get  them 
with  greater  ease  and  certainty. 


FLONG  CORPORAHON 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.Y. 


Gm  or  Electric 
Scorcher* 


ALWAYS  WNironM 


“64”  Parting 
Powder 


Cork,  Felt  and  Rubber  Molding  Blanket* 
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Retail  Grocers 

prefer 

the  Fort  Worth  Fress 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1931,  The  Fort 
Worth  Press  led  all  other  Fort  Worth  newspapers 
in  volume  of  retail  grocery  advertising— and  led  in 
gains— according  to  Media  Records. 

VOLUME  OF  RETAIL  GROCERY  (ADVERTISING 

Press  (e) .  337,692 

Star-Telegram  (e) . 217,620 

Star-Telegram  (m) .  19,200 

Star-Telegram  (s) .  5,594 

GAINS  OR  LOSSES  IN  RETAIL  GROCERY  A.DVERTISING 

Press  (e) .  75,896  (29%)  gain 

Star-Telegram  (e) .  46,435  (17%)  loss 

Star-Telegram  (m) . 30,814  (61%)  loss 

Star-Telegram  (s) .  1,367  (34%)  gain 

Confine  your  selling 
where  Greatest  Profit  can  be  made 

The  Fort  Worth  Press 

A  Scripps  •  Howard  Newspaper 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 


SCRIPPS.  HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 


230  PARK  AVENUE.  N.  Y.  C. 


MEMBER  OF  THE  UNITED 
PRESS---OF  THE  AUDIT 


BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 


MEDIA  RECORDS.  INC. 


SAN  rSANCISCO  •  LOS  ANCBLBS  DALLAS 


BTBOIT  PHILADELPHIA 


BUFFALO 


(pREAT  NORTHERiI 

The  Largest  I¥ewspriiit  cins 


Millinocket  Mill, 


This  American  newsprint  paper  mill  is  the  main  plant  of  the 
Great  Northern  Paper  Company.  It  was  placed  in  operation 
November,  1900,  almost  31  years  ago,  equipped  to  turn  out 
approximately  240  tons  of  paper  a  day.  Today  the  same  mill 
equipped  with  modern  machinery  has  a  daily  capacity  of  650 
tons.  This  together  with  its  other  mills  assures  the  Great 
Northern  Paper  Company  of  1000  tons  daily  production. 


Great  Xortherifa 


OFFICERS : 
William  A.  Whitcomb,  President 
H,  Merton  Joyce,  V,  P.  &  Mgr.  of  Sales 
William  O,  McKay,  V.  P.  &  Mgr.  of  Ma 
William  Hilton,  V.  P.  &  Mgr.  of  Sprucf 
B.  C.  Ward,  Treasurer 
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Paper  Company 

Ipaiiy  in  the  United  States 


Millinochet,  Maine 


This  great  institution  purely  American — as  to  labor — capital  — 
management — direction — sales — earnings  and  disbursements,  is 
an  important  factor  of  tbe  industrial  life  of  the  United  States. 
All  of  its  properties  are  located  in  the  State  of  Maine.  An  inde¬ 
pendent  company  having  no  bonds  or  preferred  stock  outstand¬ 
ing,  owning  more  than  1,500,000  acres  of  timberlands,  unex¬ 
celled  water  storage,  with  splendid  efficiency  in  mill  organization. 


[^aper  Company 

ISlOX 


New  York  C 


f 

i 


liy 


DIRECTORS: 

Eugene  Hale,  Jr.  Frank  S.  Rollins 

H.  Merlon  Joyce  Hilbert  Van  N.  Schenck 

Lewis  Cass  Letlyanl  Sheldon  E.  Wardwell 

Lewis  Cass  Ledyard,  Jr.  William  A.  Whitcomb 

John  Hav  Whitney 
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BACK  TO  BOMBS? 

The  curious  series  of  bomb  outrages  against 
newspapers  in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  last  week  causes 
wonder  whether  explosives  are  again  becoming 
fashionable  as  weapons  in  a  class  struggle.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  plant  of  Los  Angeles  Times  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  bomb  explosion,  generally  believed  to 
have  been  caused  by  labor  union  agents  resentful  of 
that  paper’s  idea  on  industrial  organization.  P'leven 
years  ago,  the  offices  of  J.  P.  ^forgan  &  Co.  in  Wall 
Street  were  the  object  of  a  still  mysterious  blast 
that  killed  and  injured  scores  of  people  against  whom 
no  bomber  could  have  had  a  grudge. 

European  history  relates  many  efforts  at  explosive 
assassination  of  rulers,  the  bombers  in  most  cases 
meeting  death  at  their  own  or  the  state’s  hands. 
Many  bomb  outrages,  some  of  them  undoubtedly 
fictitious,  W'ere  reported  during  the  “red”  scare  of 
1920.  And  two  years  ago,  the  life  of  R.  C.  Hoiles. 
formerly  a  Mansfield  publisher,  was  twice  menaced 
by  explosions  which  have  never  been  explained. 

Mr.  Hoiles  believes  a  connection  exists  between 
the  attempts  on  his  life,  the  almost  successful  effort 
to  destroy  the  Journal  plant,  and  the  obvious  camou¬ 
flage  of  planting  a  harmless  smoke  bomb  in  the 
building  of  his  old  paper,  the  N^cu's,  now  owned  by 
the  Brush-Moore  interests.  The  newspapers  most 
interested  can  advance  no  certain  explanation,  both 
being  sure  that  their  newspaper  activities  w'arranted 
resentment,  but  not  destruction,  by  the  underworld. 
It  seems  likely  that  both  bombs  were  planted  by 
this  clement.  The  mobsmen  and  racketeers, 
financed  by  bootleg  profits,  have  none  of  the  high 
ideals  that  drove  oppressed  laborers  and  political 
theorists  of  a  generation  ago  to  desperate  measures, 
but  they  are  deadlier  than  the  wildest  fanatic.  Their 
answer  to  all  opposition  is  death  to  the  opponent, 
with  the  least  possible  peril  to  themselves.  The 
murders  of  Mellett  and  Lingle,  the  Mansfield  bomb¬ 
ings,  the  slaughter  of  the  Detroit  radio  announcer, 
are  much  more  significant  of  peril  to  our  concepts 
of  government  and  liberty  than  the  dastardly  explo¬ 
sion  in  Los  Angeles  or  the  mad  attempt  against  the 
New  York  financial  district.  They  prove  that  the 
criminal  element  regards  a  free  press  as  much  more 
dangerous  to  its  progress  than  all  the  constituted 
agencies  of  government.  An  editor  silenced  by  a 
bullet  or  intimidated  by  the  destruction  of  his  plant 
guarantees  the  screen  of  civic  corruption  behind 
which  crime  does  its  business. 


‘TVe  must  not  become  too  respectable,’’  North- 
cliffc  counselled  his  editors. 


DAILY  EDITION  COLOR 

Leading  advertising  agencies,  quoted  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  this  week,  counsel  newspapers  to 
caution  in  offering  color  in  daily  editions.  They 
urge  further  development  of  the  already  marked  prog¬ 
ress  in  Sunday  edition  color  printing,  in  which  time 
permits  more  adequacy  of  the  advertiser’s  copy  idea 
with  equipment  now  available. 

Up  to  now,  the  newspapers  which  are  offering  color 
in  daily  editions  have  found  their  chief  patronage 
among  local  advertisers,  a  few  of  whom  see  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  striking  treatment  as  a  trade  stimulus  in 
especially  dull  periods.  Some  excellent  local  results 
have  been  reported,  but  none  so  remarkable  as  to 
cause  a  stampede  toward  any  particular  technique. 

W’e  believe  that  color  will  eventually  be  a  daily 
feature  of  every  important  newspaper.  W'e  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  the  solution  of  the  newspaper’s 
present  volume  difficulties.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
any  attempt  to  exploit  color  with  that  idea  in  mind 
will  be  unsuccessful  from  a  long  or  short  viewpoint. 

.\dvertisers  will  not  long  be  satisfied  with  tint- 
block  printing  calling  itself  color.  If  the  idea  proves 
merit  as  a  sales  stimulant  it  will  be  called  upon  by 
increasing  numbers  and  increasingly  specialized  serv¬ 
ice.  It  will  demand  the  best  technical  skill  the  news¬ 
paper  affords  in  office  and  in  shop,  and  more  highly 
particularized  machinery  than  is  needed  for  black 
and  white.  That  this  machinery  is  now  under  design 
by  the  manufacturers  with  the  counsel  of  progressive 
publishers  while  the  experiments  with  color  as  a 
sales  medium  are  going  through  the  preliminary 
agonies,  is  a  fortunate  phase  of  the  situation. 


I  ^  L 


I  returned,  and  saw  under  the  sun,  that  the 
race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong,  neither  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor 
yet  riches  to  men  of  understanding,  nor  yet 
favor  to  men  of  skill;  but  time  and  chance 
happeneth  to  them  all. — Ecclesiastes,  IX;  11. 


Suppression  may  imprison,  but  cannot  kill, 
nezos  that’s  zeorth  printing. 


FACING  AND  PRINTING  FACTS 

Factual  reporting  of  events  and  trends  in  com¬ 
merce  has  almost  entirely  displaced  the  steamy 
enthusiasm  with  which  newspapers  chronicled 
movements  of  the  bull  market  of  1927-1929.  W'e  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  Ralph  West  Robey,  financial 
editor  of  Nezv  York  Evening  Post,  that  this  is  so 
and  that  it  is  well.  The  press  faces  a  difficult  task 
today  with  depression  on  almost  every  side,  and  with 
a  frankness  and  courage  that  merit  respect. 

Newspaper  performance  like  that  of  the  Cincinnati 
newspapers  several  months  ago  and  the  more  recent 
press  activity  in  Toledo  and  Canton  to  maintain  public 
confidence  in  the  face  of  stunning  bank  failures  is 
genuine  service.  That  it  may  have  saved  some  bank¬ 
ers  from  the  consequences  of  indiscreet  or  criminal 
acts  is  unimportant.  That  newspaper  leadership  pre¬ 
vented  a  public  stampede  that  would  have  climaxed 
unfortunate  banking  procedure  in  disaster  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  poor  people  is  highly  important.  The  risk 
attendant  upon  rescuing  a  shaky  bank  is  one  that  any 
newspaper  may  be  called  upon  to  assume,  and  it 
should  not  be  evaded. 

In  other  phases  of  the  present  situation  the  press 
is  assuming  leadership  admirably.  The  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  in  the  past  year  have  changed  the  status  of 
the  racketeer  and  gunman  from  public  hero  to  public 
enemy.  The  evil  connection  between  crime  and  poli¬ 
tics  is  being  exposed  in  hundreds  of  municipalities, 
with  the  news  columns  reflecting  indignation,  rather 
than  admiring  indifference.  The  thorny  liquor  ques¬ 
tion  is  being  discussed  in  its  real  aspects.  Crime 
news  keeps  page  one  but  it  is  not  crime  written  in  the 
vein  that  made  people  writhe  not  long  ago. 

In  the  field  of  finance  and  economics  we  believe  the 
press  has  yet  to  realize  its  major  opportunity  by  simi¬ 
lar  objective  treatment.  Unemployment  and  its  relief 
are  still  the  footballs  of  political  conflict,  with  the 
“ins”  minimizing  the  nation’s  troubles  and  the  “outs” 
exaggerating  them.  There  has  been  too  little  demand 
by  the  press  that  unemployment  relief  be  handled  as 
a  community  problem  under  nonpartisan  or  bi-partisan 
auspices. 

The  time  has  come  for  intelligent  newspaper  dis¬ 
cussion  of  economic  questions  affecting  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  civilized  industrial  world. 

What  is  the  story  back  of  the  recent  German  and 
British  crises? 

Why,  when  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  America 
are  gasping  for  breath,  is  France  so  busy  and  prosper¬ 
ous  that  her  farms  and  factories  face  a  lalxjr 
shortage? 

What  is  the  progress  of  the  Russian  experiment? 
What,  if  anything,  is  wrong  with  our  recent  theory 
that  high  wages  guarantee  buying  power  and  prosper¬ 
ity?  To  what  extent  did  industry  carry  out  this 
theory  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  prosperity? 

These  are  questions  that  are  being  asked  by  intel¬ 
ligent  newspaper  readers.  They  cannot  find  the 
answers  in  the  bare  factual  spot  news  dispatches  from 
Berlin,  London,  Paris,  or  Washington,  however  much 
these  reveal  the  situation  to  financiers  and  newspaper 
specialists.  These  stories  call  for  telling  in  plain  un- 
technical  language,  and  the  demand  for  the  answers 
will  create  the  supply.  Already  many  newspapers 
have  added  such  news  to  their  routine — and  more  will 
do  so.  Courageous  newspapers  by  relating  and  ex¬ 
plaining  the  basic  facts  of  the  situation  can  hasten  the 
solution  of  problems  that  are  daily  aggravated  by  de¬ 
lay.  Indolent  journalism  can  neglect  the  opportunity, 
leaving  the  situation  to  be  further  muddled  by  political 
strivers  and  propagandists,  via  soapbox  and  radio. 


ONE  BRIGHT  SPOT 

Though  the  expected  seasonal  dullness  of 
August  was  accentuated  by  the  general  depres¬ 
sion  in  almost  all  lines  of  industry  and  trjde 
and  m  most  sections  of  the  country,  there  are  indi' 
cations  advertising  did  not  follow  the  general  decline 
Several  New  York  representatives  reported  appre^ 
ciable  gains  in  their  billings  of  national  advertising 
over  August,  1930.  One  with  an  unusually  strong 
and  well  located  list  rejwrted  that  his  August  gain, 
put  his  record  for  the  year  even  with  that  of  the 
first  eight  months  of  1930. 

These  are  straws  which  may  indicate  a  new  wind 
or  they  may  be  only  exceptional  cases.  Records  for 
the  month  are  not  yet  complete  enough  to  warrant 
a  general  conclusion,  but  the  gains  noted  are  suffi. 
ciently  corroborated  of  predicted  trends  to  be  seiztd 
by  an  industry  eager  to  absorb  any  encouraging  news 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  pessimistic  re¬ 
ports  from  business  generally  are  based  on  com¬ 
parison  with  records  for  July  and  for  the  first  six 
months.  The  pronounced  seasonal  decline  in  August 
appears  to  have  lost  most  of  the  gains  made  during 
the  first  seven  months,  and  cast  a  doubt  upon  the 
future.  Newspaper  linage  records  are  based  on  a 
comparison  with  the  volume  of  a  year  ago,  and  at 
the  end  of  July,  the  prospect  was  that  August,  1931, 
would  show  a  small  loss  or  possibly  a  gain  over  the 
bad  low  of  August,  1930,  thereby  continuing  the 
marked  upward  tendency  of  the  year. 

How  well  results  will  obey  the  predictions  of  the 
curves  remains  to  be  seen,  for  most  of  the  wisest 
statisticians  seem  to  be  groping  and  hoping.  We 
will  know  more  concerning  advertising  trends  in 
bcx)m  and  slump  after  the  present  phase  is  well  past, 
and  signs  of  gain  will  be  much  better  appreciate  in 
retrospect  than  in  prediction.  Just  now,  the  linage 
arrow  points  upward. 

Pessimism  moves  no  mountains. 


JOURNALISTS  AS  DIRECTORS 

An  anonymous  correspondent  resentfully  calls 
our  attention  to  the  obvious  fact  that  the  new 
board  of  directors  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
does  not  include  a  working  journalist.  He  asks 
whether  this  is  not  a  novelty  and  whether  captains 
of  industry  and  finance  are  competent  to  direct  a 
metropolitan  newspaper. 

We  can’t  get  excited  about  it.  Ordinarily,  the 
personnel  of  a  newspaper  corporation’s  board  of 
directors  has  little  to  do  with  the  product  that  the 
public  buys.  Many  newspaper  boards  are  manned 
by  bankers,  merchants,  physicians  and  lawyers,  nurs¬ 
ing  a  secret  hunch  that  they  could  do  the  publishing 
job  far  better  than  the  management,  but  rarely  let¬ 
ting  ambition  overcome  business  judgment. 

The  directors’  task  is  to  assure  prudent  man¬ 
agement,  equitable  distribution  of  dividends,  pro¬ 
vision  of  a  surplus  against  declines  in  income  or 
unforeseen  expenses,  economical  financing  of  expan¬ 
sion  and  improvements. 

In  the  case  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  business  management  is  and  has  been  for 
years  in  most  capable  hands.  The  technical  per¬ 
formance  is  as  good  as  anything  this  country  can 
show,  and  no  board  of  directors  of  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness  sagacity  would  interfere  with  its  conduct. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
co-operative  purchase  of  the  paper  from  the  Victor 
F.  Lawson  e.state.  followed  by  the  erection  of  a 
magnificent  office  building  and  plant,  complicated  by 
the  business  depression  and  the  untimely  passing  ot 
Walter  .\.  Strong,  have  produced  problems  which 
are  not  in  the  experience  of  the  operating  staff,  but 
are  routine  for  most  of  the  men  who  will  sit  arouml 
the  News  board  with  Col.  Frank  Knox  and  Theodore 
T.  Ellis,  the  new  owners. 

Few  working  journalists,  w-e  believe,  will  share 
the  resentment  of  our  unknown  correspondent.  Most 
of  them  have  occupations  far  more  interesting.  |i 
not  so  profitable,  than  watching  interest  dates,  divi¬ 
dend  reserves,  and  occupancy  ratios.  And  we  have 
our  own  hunch  that  for  every  working  member  ot 
the  Chicago  News  staff  who  hungers  for  a  director¬ 
ship,  there  is  a  captain  of  industry  who  would  swap 
his  place  on  the  board  for  a  regular  job  as  managing 
editor.  Unfortunately  for  both  ambitions,  the  quali¬ 
ties  that  make  successful  managing  editors  do  not 
always  win  in  finance — and  vice  versa. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 

TpoM  sharp]  editor,  Memphis 
J.  (Xenn)  Press-Scimitar,  Mrs.  Sharp 
and  their  two  sons  have  rfurn^  to 
Memphis  after  a  vacation  at  Mr.  Sharp  s 
old  home  in  Maryland. 

Charles  F.  Milliken,  for  many  years 
publisher  of  the  Canandaigua  (N.Y.) 
Ontario  County  Times,  celebrated  his 
77th  birthday  last  week  at  his  home.  He 
retired  two  years  ago  and  is  now  devot¬ 
ing  his  time  to  historial  research  on  the 
community  in  which  he  resides. 

Russell  J.  Boyle,  publisher  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  and  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Federated  Publications  in  Michigan,  has 
become  a  memlier  of  the  Rotary  club. 

R.  B.  Swenson,  editor  Monmouth 
((>e.)  Herald,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Swenson,  have  been  motoring  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  their  annual  vacation. 

John  C.  Fleming,  publisher  of  the 
Slmiiiee,  (O.)  .Idivcate,  is  a  candidate 
for  mayor  of  his  city,  seeking  re-election 
on  an  independent  ticket. 

Carlton  K.  Matson,  editor,  Buffalo 
Times,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Matson,  is 
passing  his  vacation  on  a  house  boat  in 
the  French  river  district  of  Canada. 

I.ouis  Weil,  co-publisher.  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times-Hcrald,  has  been  named 
on  a  state  unemployment  commission  by 
Gov.  Wilber  M.  Brucker  of  Michigan. 

Ix-wis  (i.  Kllingham,  publisher.  Fort 
Wayne,  (Ind.)  Journal  Gasette,  was  a 
recent  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Hanna,  publisher  of  the  Harbor  Springs 
(Mich.)  linnnet  County  Graphic. 

Warren  Fairbanks,  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News,  to¬ 
gether  with  Mrs.  Fairbanks,  were  recent 
guests  of  President  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
Hoover  at  the  White  House. . 


J.  Lyle  Kinmonth,  publisher  of  the 
Asiniry  Park  (N.J.)  Press,  this  week 
became  president  of  the  reorganized  Sea- 
coast  Trust  Company. 

E.  H.  Winter,  publisher,  Jefferson 
City  (Mo.)  Post-Tribune  and  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Missouri,  formally  opened 
the  State  Fair,  Aug.  24  at  Sedalia, 
delivering  an  address  on  the  subject  of 
good  government. 

Qarence  F.  Byrns,  editor.  Fort  Smith 
(Ark.)  Southzvest  American  and  Times 
Record,  spent  the  recent  week  at  Monte 
Me,  _.\rk.,  at  the  “Third  Party”  con¬ 
vention  called  by  W.  H.  Harvey. 

George  Huntington  Currey,  publisher. 
La  Grande  (Ore.)  District  Neivs,  has 
announced  his  independent  candidacy  for 
United  States  senator.  Mr.  Currey  will 
favor  formation  of  a  new  progressive 
party  and  repeal  of  the  18th  amendment. 

H-  Cowles,  publisher,  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review,  has  been 
a  motor  trip  through  California 
and  Oregon. 

Eugene  Lorton.  publisher,  Tulsa 
D-u  J  with  Mrs.  Lorton  and 

Kichard  Lorton,  has  returned  from  an 
extended  trip  to  the  west  coast  and 
Canada. 

LeRoy  E.  Snyder,  assistant  to  the 
Resident.  (lannctt  Newspapers,  and 

rv  v1  T-  J®*’"*”"'  editor,  IVatertozvn 
•  •'.!.)  Times,  have  been  appointed  to 
wernor  Roo.sevelt’s  rural  life  commis- 
SKHi, which  will  study  a  “back  to  the 
land  movement  for  industry. 

Albert  E.  Dale,  managing  editor  of 
■'Inzeaukee  Wisconsin  News,  visited  this 
t'eek  in  .Mbany,  X.Y.,  w'here  he  formerly 
^_as  news  editor  of  the  Albany  Fvening 
■s  ews. 


-.helly  Pierce,  formerly  of  the 
lork  staff  of  the  Associated  Pres 
turned  to  New  York  on  the  S.S. 
and  this  week  with  Mrs.  Pierce  ai 
two  months’  tour  of  Plurope. 

Edward  P.  I^ech,  editor  of  the 
named  a  m< 

1,  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
♦  .u*  Association’s  advisory  comt 
to  the  department  of  journalism  c 
State  College,  succe 
Harold  Jacobs,  resigned.  The  api 
Col.  Ernest  G.  : 
of  the  If  tIkes-Barre  Times- Leader, 


dent  of  the  association. 

Lester  E.  Richwagen,  editor  of  the 
Barre  (Vt.)  Daily  Times,  sind  Mrs.  Rich¬ 
wagen,  are  parents  of  a  daughter  Nancy 
Lee,  born  Aug.  24. 

V'^ail  Pittman,  publisher,  Ely  (Nev.) 
Daily  Times,  was  a  recent  visitor  in  San 
Francisco. 

Colonel  Heirome  L.  Opie,  publisher, 
Staunton  (V’'a.)  Leader  and  Evening 
Leader,  has  been  named  brigade  com¬ 
mander  for  the  Fifth  district,  Virginia 
division,  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

S.  HUBER,  business  manager,  and 
•  W.  E.  Debnam,  aviation  reporter, 
for  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  I.edgcr-Dispatch, 
and  Joseph  R,  Bobbitt,  reporter  for  the 
Norfolk  i'irginian-Pilot,  flew  from  Nor¬ 
folk  to  New  York  as  guests  aboard  the 
German  flying  boat,  Donier  DO-X, 

Miss  Jeanne  Serville,  assistant  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  Port  Arthur 
(Tex,)  News,  returned  last  week  from 
a  trip  to  New  Orleans,  La. 

A.  H.  D.  Perkins,  office  manager, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  won 
the  recent  golf  tournament  of  Memphis 
.Association  of  Credit  Men. 

■Amos  Jenkins,  advertising  manager. 
Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  Nezvs,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  Idaho  where  he  has  been 
vacationing. 

Stephen  H.  Maloney,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  Salt  Lake 
Telegram,  has  returned  from  a  vacation 
at  Fish  Lake,  southern  Utah. 

Bob  Greenis  and  Frank  Murphy,  Cam¬ 
den  (N.J.)  Courier-Post  advertising  de- 
jiartment,  are  going  on  vacation  together 
this  week.  They  will  travel  to  New¬ 
foundland  hy  boat. 

George  H.  Gardner,  formerlv  general 
manager,  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press, 
is  recovering  in  a  Pontiac  hospital  from 
an  appendicitis  operation. 

D.  Hidden  Ramsay,  general  manager  of 
the  Ashezdlle  (N.C.)  Citisen-Times,  was 
one  of  the  principal  speakers  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  leading  citizens  of  Western  North 
Carolina  held  at  Asheville  .Aug.  29  to 
consider  ways  and  means  of  popularizing 
the  North  Carolina  entrance  ^nto  the 
Great  Smoky  National  Park. 

George  J.  .Auer,  advertising  manager. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  is  on  a  three 
weeks’  vacation. 

W.  S.  Davis,  foreign  .advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch, 
motored  to  Pennsylvania  for  a  two 
weeks’  vacation. 

George  Mozlcy,  advertising  manager 
Flushing  (N.Y.)  North  Shore  Daily 
Journal,  has  returned  from  a  vacation 
spent  at  Ocean  Park,  Me. 

Robert  Owens  of  St.  Paul  has  joined 
the  business  staff  of  the  Grand  Forks 
(ST).-)  Her  aid. 

Bertha  A.  Turner,  formerly  of  the 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


T)  URL  ARMSTRONG,  managing 

^  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram  of 

Salt  Lake  City,  has  had  a  varied  and 
interesting  news¬ 
paper  career. 

Born  in  Burl¬ 
ington,  Kan.,  50 
years  ago,  Mr. 
Armstrong  enter¬ 
ed  the  navy  in 
his  middle  teens 
and  was  with 
Dewey  at 
Manila.  .After  his 
return  from  the 
navy  at  the  age 
of  19  he  entered 
newspaper  work 
and  became  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of 
the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal,  a  daily, 
and  later  he  was  promoted  to  editor, 
leaving  the  Journal,  .Armstrong  became 
city  editor  of  the  Lafayette  Courier. 

For  one  year  the  young  newspaperman 
was  with  the  old  Inter-Ocean  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  following  which  he  went  to  Salt 
Lake  City  as  a  reporter  on  the  old 
Inter-Mountain  Republican,  of  which  his 
father,  the  late  LeRoy  .Armstrong,  was 
editor. 

Mr.  .Armstrong  later  worked  on  the 
Los  .Angeles  Times  and  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle.  Forsaking  news¬ 
paper  work  for  a  time,  he  became  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  movies  in  Hollywood  as 
story  editor,  serving  at  different  periods 
with  Universal,  Warner  Brothers  and 
M  et  ro-  Gol  d  wy  n  -  M  ayer . 

The  year  1928  found  him  back  in  Salt 
Lake  City  as  a  reporter  on  the  Tribune, 
and  when  that  paper  purchased  the 
Telegram,  an  evening  paper,  a  year  ago, 
he  was  chosen  managing  editor. 

Mr.  Armstrong  is  married  and  has 
one  son,  Dale  .Armstrong  who  is  on  the 
San  Francisco  E.vaminer.  The  elder 
Armstrong  is  a  golf  enthusiast,  and  while 
engaged  in  newspaper  work  in  Los 
Angeles  earned  the  title  of  Father  of 
the  Municipal  Golf  Links  through 
sponsoring  the  movement  to  establish 
golf  at  Griffith  Park. 


editorial  staff.  Grand  Forks  (N.D.) 
Herald,  has  assumed  her  duties  at  Fargo, 

N. D.,  as  advertising  representative  of  the 
.Moorhead  (Minn.)  Daily  Nezes. 

Dan  F.  Williams,  former  business  man¬ 
ager  Mansfield  (O.)  Journal,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Paxton  Printing  Co.  at  Kent, 

O.  He  will  publish  a  weekly  newspaper. 
L.  L.  Heaton,  classified  advertising 

manager  of  the  Nezv  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune,  is  vacationing  w’ith  his  family  in 
New  A’ork  State  and  will  be  b.ack  after 
Lalior  Day. 

M  iss  Edith  Perron,  of  the  Chicago 
(Continued  on  ne.rt  Page) 


ALFRED  E.  SMITH 

writes  every  week  on  topics  that  are  fresh,  inipo,rtant,  and  of 
interest  to  everv’  American. 

Read  what  he  has  to  say  ahont  gangsters,  unemployment, 
taxes,  and  the  economic  situation.  He  speaks  with  an  authority 
that  is  poss<*ssed  by  few  men,  and  his  audience  is  one  of  the 
largest  ever  to  attach  itself  to  a  private  citizen  who  speaks  on 
public  welfare  topics. 


Notes  for  busy  editors. — Bridgeport,  Conn.,  praetirally  derlared  a 
holiday  when  Ham  Fisher  eanie  to  town.  It  was  Joe  I’alooka  Day,  and 
Bridgeport  made  the  most  of  it. — (iharles  B.  Driscoll  has  returned  from 
a  treasure-hunting  trip  of  nine  thousand  miles,  with  cartloads  of  material 
for  “World  and  All”  and  “Down  to  the  Sea.” — J.  P.  MeEvoy  is  one  of  the 
hardest-working  writers  in  the  world.  Each  new  sucress  makes  him  work 
harder. — The  Will  Rogers  comments  on  American  loans  to  England  have 
caused  no  end  of  editorial  comment. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

V.  V.  McNirr  TIMES  BUILDING  Cbables  V.  .McAosii 

Chairman  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  Preiident 
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Beginning  wHh  release  of  Sep¬ 
tember  27 ... . 

HAROLD 

FOSTER 

will  do  the  art  work  on 
the 

TARZAX 

color  page 
by 

Eds  ar  Rice  Burrou3[is 

6$) 

REX 

MAXOX 

will  continue  to  do 
the  daily 

TARZAX 


strip  serials 


Rex  M  axon  is  the  artist  whose 
brilliant  work  was  responsible 
for  the  immediate  and  sensa¬ 
tional  success  of  The  Tarzan 
Color  Page  ....  but  Edgar  Rice 
Burroughs’  Tarzan  stories.... 
so  full  of  color,  swift  action  and 
variety  of  background  ....  take 
a  lot  of  drawing ....  and  Mr. 
Maxon  asked  to  be  relieved  of 
the  weekly  color  page  in  order 
to  concentrate  his  best  efforts 
on  the  daily  strips.... 

Harold  foster  is  the  artist 
who  drew  the  first  of  the 
Tarzan  strip-serials,  “Tarzan  of 
the  Apes” ....  beginning  that 
stirring  series  of  great  adven¬ 
ture  stories  told  in  pictures  that 
Mr.  Maxon  has  since  carried  on 
so  effectively. . . . 

The  new  Foster-Maxon  lineup 
'adds  new  power  and  beauty  to 
both  strip  and  page,  with  each 
artist  in  a  position  to  give  the 
time  to  the  work  that  will 
produce  the  most  thrilling  re¬ 
sults.  . . . 


1  UttKVi  the  Tiiriiin  Hlrip  an<lV^ 
PUKC  are  hiiIiI  on  the  biiNia  of 
our  MtaiiilinK  wportinit  offer. 
....  You  take  them  on  for  ten 
weekH  and  pu*  them  to  the 
tent  of  popiilarlt.v.  ...  If  they 
ilo  not  make  a  Htrlkinir  huc- 
i-eMB  In  ten  week*,  you  Htop. 
....  Over  a  period  of  two  years 
there  ha*  been  only  one  news¬ 
paper  that  did  not  ko  on  with 
I  he  Tarzan  *trlp-»erlal»  at  the 
end  of  the  tlr»t  ten  w<-ek*.  a* 
the  reNiilt  of  reader-demand. 
....  Our  Hp<irtlnic  offer  on  the 
Tarzan  paxe  I*  made  with  the 
knowledire  that  ....  on<*e  .vour 
reader*  aet  the  Tarzan  habit 
....  they  will  demand  more 
and  more  Tarzan. .  . .  They  ^ 
Aalwa.v*  ilo.  .  . .  f 

For  Terms  and  Samples,  Wire.... 


UNITED  FEATURES 


UNITES  FEATURE  SYNDICATE- 
METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE- 
WORLD  FEATURE  SERVICE 

Monte  Bourjaily,  General  Manager 
Maximilian  Elser,  Jr.  Frank  B.  Knapp 
no  East  42nd  8t.,  Suite  1 1 10. 
SKW  YORK 
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Including 

JOURNALIST  NEWSPAPERDOM 

TIUm  PMoted  «nd  BadMand  and  Oontoits  Copjr- 
rtchtad  b7  THB  KDITOB  *  PUBLISHER  OOilPASY. 

THE  OLDEST  PUBLISHERS’  AND 
ADVERTISERS’  JOURNAL  IN 
_ AMERICA _ 

Established  by  Allan  Forman  t*i  1884 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO^  INC, 
PROPRIETORS 

Office  of  Publication  and  General  Offices: 
Suite  1700 — Times  Building — 42nd  Street 
and  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

Bryants  9-3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 
EDITORIAL  PERSONNEL 
Marlen  EL  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
News  Editor;  Robert  S.  Mann,  Associate 
Editor;  John  W.  Perry,  Feature  Editor. 

EXECUTIVE 

James  W.  Brown,  President  and  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Marlen  EL  Pew,  Treasurer;  C.  B. 
Croomes,  Secretary  and  Business  Man¬ 
ager;  James  W.  Brown,  Jr,  Promotion 
Manager;  G.  EL  Strate,  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager;  S.  L.  Dare,  Classified  Manager. 
London,  England,  office:  Walter  House, 
418/22  krand,  W.  C.  2.  Miss  Muriel  G. 
Atkins,  Manager.  London  Eklitor:  Allan 
Delafons,  113  Edenbridge  Road,  Enfield, 
Middlesex.  Paris,  France,  office:  76  rue 
des  Petits  Champs,  Sydney  R.  Oarke, 
Manager,  Paris  Editor:  George  Lange* 
laan,  15  rue  Portal,  Enghien-les-Bains, 
Seine  el  Oise. 

Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 

Manning,  National  Press  Club  Building. 
Chicago  Office:  Suite  1716,  London 
Guarantee  and  Accident  Building,  360 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  George  Branden* 
burg.  Correspondent;  and  Otto  Ls.  Bruns, 
Western  Advertising  Representative, 

Pacific  Coast  Representatives:  R.  J.  Bid* 
well  &  Co,  742  Market  Street,  San  Fraik 

cisco;  Times  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles;  and 
Stuart  Bldg..  Seattle,  Vashington. _ 


PERSONAL 


(Continued  from  page  31) 


Daily  Times  promotion  department,  has 
returned  from  a  vacation  in  northern 
M  ichiRan. 

C.  F.  Flynn,  local  advertising  manager, 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  IPorld,  received  one  of 
the  small  number  of  letters  brought  over 
by  the  giant  sea  plane,  DO-X.  It  was 
posted  at  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
British  West  Indies,  by  R.  T.  Farmer, 
an  oil  company  official  who  formerly  re¬ 
sided  at  Tulsa. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

JOHN  F.  WURZ,  managing  editor  of 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  has 
returned  to  his  desk  after  a  three  weeks’ 
vacation  in  the  Northern  Michigan  lake 
country. 

John  Pascliall,  managing  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal,  returned  to  duty  Sept. 
1,  after  a  brief  illness. 

J.  Ker,  managing  editor,  Kamloops 
(B.C.)  Sentinel,  and  president  of  the 
Kamloops  Board  of  Trade  is  spending 
an  extended  holiday  in  Victoria,  B.C. 

K.  C.  Drury  financial  editor  Victoria, 
(B.C.)TiW.f,  has  left  on  his  vacation  on 
a  extended  motor  tour  through  the  states 
of  Washington  and  Oregon  and  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  British  Columbia. 

Ernest  Wooster,  who  has  been  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  laguna  Peach  (Cal.) 
.'ioutli  Coast  Nncs,  has  resigned  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  political  appointment.  Sumner 
Crosby,  publisher  of  the  paper,  and  others 

gave  Mr.  Wooster  a  farewell  banquet. 

Hugh  Savage,  managing  editor 
Duiican.  fB.C.')  Cmvichan  Ecader,  is 
spending  a  short  holiday  in  Victoria, 
B.C. 

Louis  Rcnn,  public  utility  man  of  the 

financial  department  of  the  York 

Herald  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Renn,  are  on 

vacation  at  the  Megantic  Fish  &  Game 
Preserve  on  the  Canadian  border. 


International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January — 

“A.N.PA.”  service  numbers  last  two  Sat- 
nrdays  in  April — 

Advertising  Convention  nnmber  first  Sat* 
urday  in  July — 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  in  March  and  September — 
Newspaper  rates  and  circulations  in 
January  and  July — 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,400  newspaper  markets  third  Saturday 
in  November — 

Size  of  type  page  9  x  12  inchea — 168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns— 
total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page — 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field — 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75e 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
follows: — 
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16 

The  single  column  forty-two  line  rate 
maker  card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week, 
earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis 
as  any  other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per 
page;  $95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in 
advance  United  States  and  Island  Posses 
sions  $4  per  year;  Canada  $4.50;  For* 
eign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  ’’AB.C.” 
circulation  as  follows: 


Oza  E.  Davis,  former  city  editor  of  the 
IPaycross  (Ga.)  Georgian  Weekly,  is 
now  associate  editor  and  columnist  for 
the  Lordsbury  (N.Mex.)  Liberal. 

Charles  E.  House,  religious  editor, 

Lynelthurgh  (Va.)  Nczi's.  returned  to  his 
duties  Sept.  1  after  having  been  absent 
more  than  seven  months  because  of 
illness. 

Henry  Retonda,  assistant  city  editor, 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union,  was  hon¬ 
ored  with  a  fellowship  in  the  Loyal 
Order  of  Moose  at  the  national  conven¬ 
tion  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  last  week. 

Hugh  Russell  Fraser,  radio  editor  of 
.Albany  (N.Y.)  Evening  News,  vaca¬ 
tioned  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  James  D.  Brice 
conducted  the  radio  column  in  Fraser’s 
absence. 

Charles  P.  Beazlcy,  of  the  local  staff, 
Lynchhurgh  (Va.)  News,  is  spending  his 
vacation  at  Petersburg,  V^a.,  his  former 
homo,  and  in  Richmond. 

Hermann  B.  Deutsch  of  the  New 
Orleans  (l.a.)  Item-Tribune,  and  (ieorge 
Vandervoort  of  the  Nctv  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Pieayune ,  covered  the  recent  ses¬ 
sion  of  legislature  at  Baton  Rouge  called 
by  Governor  Huey  P.  Long  to  consider 
the  “drop-a-crop”  cotton  bill. 

Richard  L.  Field,  associate  editor  of 
the  Nezv  York  Herald  Tribune  Sunday 
Magazine  is  back  from  his  vacation 
passed  at  Wharton  Grove,  \'a. 

Lewis  Gannett,  critic  of  the  new  daily 
Ixiok  page  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  will  return  from  his  vacation  at 
West  Cornwall,  Conn.,  on  Sept.  14.  when 
his  column  “Books  and  Other  Things,’’ 
and  F.  P.  A.’s  column  begin  apjiearing 
in  wide  measure. 

H.  F.  Miley,  city  editor,  Lynchburg 
(Va.)  .Advance,  has  returned  after  spend¬ 
ing  his  vacation  at  his  former  home, 
Woodstock,  Va. 


Six  Months 

Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

June  30.  1931 . 

10.497 

11,569 

•  1930 . 

10.816 

12.216 

•  1929 . 

9.878 

11,105 

•  1928 . 

8,982 

10,223 

•  1927 . 

7,955 

9,018 

•  1926 . 

6.796 

7.607 

B.  F.  James,  assistant  managing  editor. 
Junction  City  (Kan.)  Independent,  has 
joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Telegram.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
P.  in  Kansas  City. 

Frank  Schmitt,  chief  statistician,  Nero 
York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Schmitt 


and  their  son,  are  passing  their  vacation 
fishing  at  Lake  Champlain. 

Richard  F.  Crandell,  assistant  city 
editor.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and 
Mrs.  Crandell  and  their  son  Keith  Haw¬ 
ley,  are  on  vacation  at  Bay  Ridge, 
Chesapeake  Bay,  Md. 

William  Lyon,  bank  reporter  of  the 
Ncie  York  Herald  Tribune,  has  returned 
from  his  six  weeks’  Mediterranean 
cruise. 

George  Healy,  II,  assistant  city  editor, 
Nezv  Orleans  (I^.)  Times-Picayunc,  has 
returned  to  his  post  after  covering  Hugh 

L.  White’s  campaign  for  governor  in 
Mississippi. 

Miss  Mary  Mather,  society  editor 
Toledo  Blade,  underwent  a  minor  throat 
operation  in  Toledo  hospital  last  week. 

Dan  Palmer,  editorial  writer,  Toledo 
Times,  has  been  elected  steward  of  the 
Toledo  Press  club  to  succeed  Chester 
Downing,  formerly  of  the  Times  and  now 
on  the  Detroit  News  copydesk. 

Alan  Hughes,  radio  editor,  Camden 
(N.J.)  Courier-Post  papers,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  encampment  at  Sea  Girt 
where  lie  served  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
New  Jersey  National  Guard. 

Alvin  Rucker,  roving  correspondent, 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Times  is  covering  activities  of  the  45th 
Division  National  Guard  at  h'ort  Sill. 

Mrs.  Edith  Dickson,  society  editor, 

!■  lushing  (N.Y.)  North  Shore  Daily 
Journal,  left  recently  on  a  trip  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  visit  with  her  parents. 

h'rwin  Gifford,  city  hall  reporter, 
Plnshitui  (N.Y.)  North  Shore  Daily 
Journal,  is  enjoying  his  annual  vacation 
at  Glens  Falls.  N.Y. 

Sid  Carlton  has  succeeded  his  brother. 
Bill,  who  resigiie<l  to  enter  college  this 
fall,  as  siKirts  editor  of  the  Punxsutawney 
(Pa.)  Spirit. 

Harry  Keck,  sports  editor,  Pittsburgh 

,Sun-Tclcfiraph,  is  spending  his  vacation 

at  New  Jersey  shore  resorts. 

Xfax  R.  Eaelton,  news  editor,  Newark 
fN.J.)  Suiulay  Call,  has  returned  after 
a  vacation  in  Mauasquan,  N.J. 

Kenneth  W.  Berry  of  the  reportorial 
staff,  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Express, 
with  Mrs.  Berry,  is  spending  his  vaca¬ 
tion  on  a  motor  trip  to  Canada. 

Will  R.  Macdonald,  city  editor,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  has  returned  from  a  two- 
weeks’  vacation,  spent  at  Oscoda,  Mich. 

John  D.  Mee  of  the  staff.  New  York 
Times,  is  spending  his  vacation  with  his 
family  at  Pleasant  Pond,  Gardiner,  Me. 

Roland  B.  Stalter,  financial  editor, 
Ncivark  (N.  J.)  .Sunday  Call,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  work  after  a  vacation  of 
two  weeks  in  Manasquan,  N.J. 

Dick  Breese,  Staff,  Memphis  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal,  has  returned  after  an  assign¬ 
ment  at  Asheville,  N.  C.,  for  the  trial  of 
Col.  Luke  Lea,  publisher,  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nesseean  and  associates  in  the  Central 
Bank  and  Trust  Company  at  Asheville. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Cravens,  of  the  Kokomo 
(Ind.)  Tribune  editorial  staff,  is  recover¬ 
ing  from  an  operation  for  appendicitis. 

L.  \\’.  Oliver,  police  reporter.  Port 
.Arthur  (Tc\.)  News,  last  week  went  to 
Kirbyville,  Tex.,  to  cover  the  hunt  for 
two  unmaske«l  bandits  who  held  up  the 
state  bank  there. 

Edgar  R.  Bean,  night  editor  of  the 
Nexv  York  Daily  Nezvs,  and  Mrs.  Bean, 
who  is  Mabel  Greene  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  have  returned  from  a  vacation  in 
the  middle  west. 

.\lbert  Walling,  copy  desk,  Newark 
(N.T.)  Evening  News,  returned  last 
week  after  a  rest  in  Vermont. 

Marion  Arnold,  Reno  bureau.  United 
Press  has  joined  the  San  Francisco  News 
staff  and  has  been  temporarily  replaced 
by  Elmer  Richter,  of  the  Washington, 
D.C.  News  staff,  who  is  in  Reno  for  a 
six  weeks’  visit. 

Lee  G.  Miller,  former  managing  editor 
of  the  IVasliinglon  (D.C.)  Daily  Nczi’S, 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Buffalo  Times. 

Chris  Shcerin,  city  editor  of  Elko 
(Nev.)  Free-Press  attended  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Nevada  20-30  clubs  in  Reno 
when  he  relinquished  the  presidency  of 
that  organization  to  another  man. 


Ray  Glenn,  city  editor,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Post,  formerly  with  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  recently  spent 
a  day  in  Memphis  en  route  to  his  home 
in  Illinois  for  a  vacation. 

Miss  Barbara  Hawley,  aviation  editor 
Erie,  (Pa.)  Dispatch-Herald,  is  giving 
a  series  of  weekly  radio  addresses  over 
Station  WEDH. 

Luther  Southworth,  reporter,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  has  returned 
from  a  vacation  in  North  Carolina. 

Virgil  Fulling,  tri-state  editor,  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  went  to 
Jackson,  Miss.,  recently  to  cover  the 
gubernatorial  election. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  Pope,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  editorial 
staff,  have  returned  from  an  airplane 
tour  of  the  North  and  East. 

Bill  Loring,  cartoonist,  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times  is  spending 
a  two  weeks’  vacation  at  Tulsa,  (jkla. 

Dorothy  F.  Whipple,  theater  and  book 
page  editor  Portland  (Me.)  Evening 
News,  is  on  a  two  weeks  vacation. 
Miss  Stella  M.  Draper  is  taking  her 
place. 

Joseph  J.  Cannon,  managing  editor. 
Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News,  has  been 
clioscn  as  a  member  of  a  committee  to 
raise  funds  for  the  new  Salt  Lake  Gtv 
Zoo. 

Paul  T.arkin,  sports  writer  Oklahoma 
City  Daily  Oklahoman  has  resigned. 

Earl  L.  Borg,  copyreader.  Salt  Lake 
City  Deseret  News,  and  Mrs.  Borg,  are 
the  parents  of  a  daughter  born  recently. 

Paul  W'.  Ferris,  sports  editor,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Timcs-Dispatch,  covered 
the  National  Amateur  golf  tournament 
at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  this  week  for  his 
paper. 

Carl  Stuart,  make-up  editor.  Oklahoma 
City  Times,  is  acting  city  editor  of  the 

Times  while  Larry  Sisk  is  on  his  vaca¬ 
tion.  Lester  Penn,  is  filling  Stuart's 

place  as  make-up  editor. 

Lou  Klewer,  Toledo  Blade  sports  staff, 
addressed  the  Perrysburg  (O.)  Exchange 
club  last  week. 

R.  G.  Miller,  Sunday  editor,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Daily  Oklahoman,  is  acting 
city  editor  for  the  Oklahoman  during 
the  absence  of  Jack  Bell,  city  editor. 

Thomas  Miller,  managing  director  of 
the  Moose  Jaw  (Sask.)  Times,  is  spend¬ 
ing  a  short  holiday  in  Victoria,  B.C. 

Alan  Burton  Clarke,  local  news  staff. 
Richmond  (Va.)  Timcs-Dispatch,  cov¬ 
ered  the  Jones  murder  trial  at  Amerlia 
Courthouse,  Va.,  last  week  for  his  paper. 

Angela  Marie  Hayes  of  the  society  de¬ 
partment,  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Ex¬ 
press,  has  announced  her  engagement  to 
Lieut.  Sumner  K.  MacLean,  U.S.N.,  of 
Gloucester,  Mass. 

Miss  Rose  Glavinovich,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
city  hall  representative  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune  for  many  years,  was  badly  in¬ 
jured  when  she  fell  on  the  city  hall 
stairway. 

Carter  Brooke  Jones,  rewrite-man, 
Atlanta  Georgian  and  Sttnday  Ameri¬ 
can,  has  returned  from  a  vacation  in  the 
west  during  which  he  visited  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Washington. 

Claud  V.  Barrow,  oil  editor,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Daily  Oklahoman,  spent  the 
week  at  Greeley,  Colo.,  where  the  Weld 
County  field  is  under  development  with 
the  prospect  of  becoming  one  of  the 
country's  major  production  areas. 

(jordon  Elwell,  son  of  Hector  Elwell. 
former  managing  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner,  has  joined  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Chicago  Doily 
Times.  The  elder  Mr.  Elwell  is  now 
residing  in  Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

J.  E.  Fraser,  real  estate  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  (^Io.)  Star,  has  returned 
home  after  vacationing  on  the  Mississippi 
Coast  with  Mrs.  Fraser. 

Miss  Podine  Schoenberger,  feature 
writer  and  reporter  for  the 
Orleans,  (I.-a.)  Times-Ptcayune,  b 
spending  two  weeks’  vacation 
Mississippi  City,  Miss. 

Eleanor  Calwell,  feature  staff,  Phd^ 
delphia  Evening  Ledger,  has  returned 
from  a  vacation  tour  of  Canada. 

E.  r.  Hayhow,  city  editor,  Pontiac 
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(Mich.)  Daily  Press,  went  to  Chicago 
for  a  brief  vacation  this  week. 

Carol  Shelton,  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  will  play  John  Livingood, 
Evening  Ledger,  next  week  for  the  right 
to  meet  Richard  Thornberg,  night  city 
editor,  Public  Ledger  in  the  tennis  finals 
for  a’  gold  cup  offered  by  the  Public 
Ldgcr. 

David  M.  Gilbert,  Jr.  news  editor, 
Philadelphia  F.venituj  Ledger,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  desk  from  a  vacation  spent 
at  his  Clcmenton,  N.J.,  bungalow. 

Rutherford  Carter,  rewrite  staff,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Ledger,  has  returned 
from  two  weeks  spent  in  Baltimore. 

Morris  Litman,  early  city  editor,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Ledger,  has  closed  his 
summer  bungalow  at  Atlantic  City  and 
returned  to  Philadelphia. 

Charles  J.  Richardson,  of  the  Detroit 
Times,  has  returned  from  a  two  weeks’ 
vacation  spent  in  New  York. 

Leonard  Fenwick,  Jack  Carlisle,  Frank 
Begley,  Percy  Powell,  Phil  Adler,  Fred 
Cousins,  reporters;  Clifford  npstein,  re¬ 
write;  Mark  Mathews,  assistant  city 
editor;  Robert  Judge,  copy  reader  and 
Harry  Lucas,  exchange  desk,  of  the 
Detroit  Nezvs,  are  on  vacations  this  week. 

Lawrence  C.  Salter,  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  and  Detroit  correspondent 
for  Editor  &  Publisher,  has  left  for  a 
10-day  vacation  in  Sioux  City,  la.,  and  at 
Detroit  Lakes,  Minn. 

Don  Chase,  of  the  Detroit  Ttiws,  has 
returned  to  work  as  head  of  the  copy 
desk  after  being  ill  for  two  weeks. 

Royce  Howes,  aviation  editor,  Detroit 

Free  Press,  is  on  a  two  weeks’  vacation. 

Walter  Merkle,  feature  writer,  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram  is  on  vacation 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  Maloney,  church  and  fraternal 
editor,  Detroit  Free  Press,  is  on  vacation. 

William  C.  Richards,  of  the  Detroit 

Free  Press,  is  on  vacation. 

Carl  Ivcppelman,  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan  staff,  and  Mrs.  Leppelman  are  the 
parents  of  a  son  born  Aug.  18. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Haswell  are  the 
parents  of  a  daughter,  Janet,  born  Aug. 

25.  Mr.  Haswell  covers  city  hall  for  the 

Detroit  Free  Press. 

Harriett  Culver,  formerly  with  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Detroit  Mirror,  covering  the 
county  building  and  circuit  court  beats. 

Ricliard  W.  Frankhauser,  night  police 
reporter.  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald 
and  Editor  &  Publisher  correspondent, 
is  spending  his  vacation  in  Chicago  and 
Lansing,  Mich. 

James  V.  Piersol,  of  the  Detroit  Nezvs, 
\vas  in  Cleveland  this  week  covering  the 
National  .Xir  Races. 

\  era  Brown,  of  the  Detroit  Times, 
who  with  .Arthur  H.  Hinkley,  flew  to 
Marquette,  Mich.,  last  week  to  cover  the 
attempted  break  of  three  convicts  from 
the  branch  state  prison  there,  killing  a 
doctor  and  later  themselves,  was  in 
Cleveland  this  week  covering  the  Na¬ 
tional  .'\ir  Races. 

Tim  Matson,  of  the  editorial  staff, 
I  tetoria  (B.  C.)  Colonist,  has  syndicated 
n  [l^ily  feature  “Doctor  Dick’s  Letter 
Box  ’  a  burlesque  on  Dorothy  Dix’s 
column. 

Miss  Gwendoline  E.  Keene,  of  the 
Transcript,  staff  sailed  August 
.ifHh  from  Boston  on  the  Britannic,  for  a 
short  trip  to  London  and  Paris. 

IvOiiis  G.  Najac,  sports  staff,  Proin- 
daice  (R.I.)  Journal  has  returned  to 
his  duties  after  an  automobile  tour 
of  the  .Maritime  Provinces  with  his 
mother. 

r  ^i‘  Dolan,  reportorial  staff, 

I- all  River  (Mass.)  Herald  Netvs.  has 
returned  to  his  duties  after  a  week’s 
vacation. 

Gardner  T.  Hart.  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
‘lerald  Sezvs  copy  desk,  has  returned 
loiiowing  a  two  weeks’  vacation. 

Charles  E.  Sevigny,  business  manager 
and  advertising  manager.  Pall  River 
D erald ^  Nexvs,  has  returned  to 
•us  duties  following  a  vacation. 

Joseph  E.  Shank,  city  editor  Norfolk 


(Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  has  gone  to  the 
mountains  of  West  Virginia  for  his 
vacation. 

James  E.  Boynton  of  the  Detroit 
Times,  editorial  staff  and  formerly  of  the 
Pall  River  (Mass.)  Globe  staff,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Detroit  after  a  vacation  spent 
with  his  parents  in  Fall  River. 

Wilbur  Forrest,  executive  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  Nezv  York  Herald 
Tribune,  recently  spent  a  week  end  with 
the  President  at  his  Rapidan  Camp. 

Winder  R.  Harris,  managing  editor, 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  is  spending  his 
vacation  at  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

John  McIntyre,  head  of  the  financial 
advertising  department,  Netu  York  Herald 
Tribune,  has  returnetl  from  his  vacation 
spent  at  Lake  George,  N.Y. 

Charles  Day,  city  editor,  Portsmouth 
(Va.)  Star,  is  spending  his  vacation  in 
a  cabin  in  the  Dismal  Swamp  where  he 
is  compiling  another  book  of  his  daily 
poems. 

William  T.  Thompson,  managing 
editor,  Duluth  Herald,  and  Mrs. 
Thompson  have  just  returned  from  a 
trip  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

A.  B.  Kapplin,  assistant  city  editor, 
Duluth  Herald,  who  served  as  Minne¬ 
sota  state  commander  of  the  American 
Legion  during  the  past  year,  returned 
last  week  from  Rochester,  where  he  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  annual  department  conven¬ 
tion.  He  will  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Minnesota  delegation  to  the  national 
.American  Legion  convention  at  Detroit 
this  month. 

Parker  Riley,  Philadelhia  Evening 
Ledger,  has  returned  to  his  desk  after 
two  weeks  at  Wildwood,  N.J. 

Harry  T.  Murdock,  drama  etlitor,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Evening  Ledger,  has  resumed 
a  weekly  talk  on  the  theatre  over  Station 
WHAT. 

Paul  Pedigo,  recently  appointed  city 

editor,  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  who 

was  called  to  Tampa,  Fla.,  by  the  sudden 

illness  of  his  father,  has  returned  to  his 
duties. 

Roy  Travis,  makeup  editor  of  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union,  and  Mrs.  Travis, 
are  parents  of  a  son  born  recently. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

IRST  issue  of  the  Shawnee  *(Okla.) 
Post  made  its  appearance  August  25. 
Ted  Stanton,  formerly  city  editor  for 
the  Seminole  (Okla.)  Morning  News  is 
in  charge. 

Rome  (Ga.)  Floyd  County  Record 
started  publication  on  Friday,  August 
21st.  Fred  Fitzgerald,  editor  of  the 
Rochnart  Journal,  is  the  financial  backer 
of  the  new  enterprise.  Joe  W.  Lewis  is 
directly  in  charge  of  the  Record.  He  is 
an  experienced  Georgia  newspaper  man. 

Italian  Tribune,  published  in  Newark, 
N.J.,  by  Fred  J.  Matullo  and  John  J. 
Sileo,  recently  made  its  appearance.  It 
is  a  weekly,  written  in  English  except 
for  one  page  in  Italian.  Sileo  was 
formerly  advertising  manager  of  the 
Netvark  Italian  American. 

The  Farmers'  and  Merchants'  Voice,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  has  been  started  at 
C'laude,  Texas,  with  H.  E.  Read  as  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  Topeka  (Kan.)  Plaindcaler,  a 
weekly  devoted  to  Negro  interests,  has 
been  purchased  by  J.  Arthur  Hamlett, 
of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  who  is  bishop  of 
the  Colored  Methodist  church  in  Kansas. 

Marin  County,  across  the  Golden  Gate 
from  San  h'rancisco,  has  a  new  weekly 
newspajicr  in  the  Marin  Nezvs  Digest. 
C.  H.  Bailey  is  editor  and  C.  J.  Flack 
manager. 

ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

Moses  RICHARDSON,  printer  on 
the  Lock  port  (N.Y.)  Journal  for 
the  Lock  port  (N.Y.)  Journal  for  many 
years,  celebrated  his  80th  birthday  anni¬ 
versary  in  Denver,  Colo.,  last  week. 
He  was  formerly  foreman  of  Denver 
Post  composing  room. 

\'al  Harrow,  foreman,  advertising  com¬ 
posing  room.  Salt  Lake  City  I)cscret 
Nezi'S  has  returned  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  where  he  has  been  visiting  large 
newspaper  plants. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

MISS  FRANCES  ELLIOTT,  society 
reporter,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star,  to 
Maurice  J.  Wing,  member  of  the  Lincoln 
bureau  of  the  .\ssociated  Press,  in 
Omaha,  Aug.  29.  Mr.  Wing  has  been 
with  the  Associated  Press  for  two  years. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  courthouse  reporter 
for  the  Lincoln  Star. 

George  E.  Farrell,  copy  desk,  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal,  to  Anna  Marie  Forbes  of 
Wethersfield,  Conn.,  Aug.  29. 

Miss  Virginia  Phillips,  reporter  and 
feature  writer,  Ashland  (O.)  Times- 
Gazette,  to  Earl  E.  Leed,  an  insurance 
man  of  that  city,  in  Columbus.  The 
bride  will  continue  her  newspaper  work. 

Harold  John  Hancock,  city  editor  of 
the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  Nexvs,  to  Miss 
Marion  Hogan,  Biloxi,  ^liss.,  in  Biloxi, 
Aug.  30.  They  will  spend  their  honey¬ 
moon  in  Lamoure,  N.D. 

Miss  Arditli  Jo  Gibbs,  of  the  Ex'ans- 
ville  (Ind.)  Journal  editorial  staff,  to 
Daniel  W.  Seism,  sports  editor,  Ezxtns- 
Z'illc  Courier,  Aug.  11,  at  Olney,  Ill. 

Miss  Hazel  E.  Baker  for  five  years  on 
the  staff  of  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Exening 
Item,  to  John  T,  Caufield,  recently. 

Cecil  Walker,  business  manager  of  the 
Belief onte  (Pa.)  Centre  Democrat,  to 
Miss  Margaret  Sickler  of  Tyrone,  Pa. 
The  couple  after  a  honeymoon  trip  will 
reside  at  Bellefonte. 

Theodore  E.  VanDussen,  a  typesetter 
on  the  Grand  Rapids  (Midi.)  Herald,  to 
Miss  Mildred  Jane  Farley,  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Press  circulation  department, 
Aug.  24. 

Philip  L.  Dwinall,  stereotyper,  Port¬ 
land,  (Me.)  Ez'ening  News,  to  Miss 
Lorraine  B.  Saunders  of  Portland, 
Aug.  15. 

Donald  Wright,  Rock  Island  reporter, 
Moline  (Ill.)  DisfHitch  to  Miss  Nellie  W. 
Barber,  Rock  I  land,  Aug.  23  in  Free¬ 
port,  Ill. 

Harold  A.  Nichols,  reporter.  Clyde, 
(N.Y.)  Herald,  to  Miss  Ruth  I.  Jones, 
of  Clyde,  N.Y.,  at  Sr.  John  the  Evan¬ 
gelist  church  in  New  Hartford,  N.Y., 

Aug.  26. 

Bruce  Russell,  Los  Angeles  (Cal.) 

Times  cartoonist,  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Mor¬ 
rissey,  recently. 

Miss  Marjorie  Ahrenbeck,  owner  and 
editor  of  the  Hempstead  (Tex.)  News, 
to  Francis  Kauer,  Hempstead  automo¬ 
bile  man,  recently. 

James  J.  Rooney,  of  the  General  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company  and  formerly  with 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Life,  weekly, 
as  advertising  manager,  to  Miss  Selma 
Schwartz,  society  editor  of  the  Port 
Chester  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Item,  and  form¬ 
erly  of  the  women’s  page  staff  of  the 
Hridgeport  Times-Star,  June  15  in  Rye, 
N.  Y.  The  marriage  has  just  been 
announced. 

William  W.  Roche,  Toledo  News-Bee 
political  writer,  to  Miss  Ada  Besinnet, 
notetl  medium  of  Toledo,  in  St.  Mark’s 
Episcopal  church  in  Toledo  recently. 

Miss  Eunice  Olga  Turner  to  Dave 
Dryburgh,  sports  editor,  Regina  (Sask.) 
Leader-Post,  morning  editions,  in  West¬ 
minster  United  Church  manse,  Regina, 
.\ug.  17.  The  honeymoon  is  lieing  spent 
at  the  new  Prince  Albert  National  Park. 

Stcxldard  Stowe  Raper,  of  the  staff, 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  to  Miss  Har¬ 
riet  Marfield,  of  Circleville,  O.,  recently. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Dick  H0LLID.\Y  was  assigned  by 
the  Unitcfl  Press  to  cover  the  “Third 
Party’’  convention  at  Monte  Ne,  Ark., 
recently  which  was  sponsored  by  his 
grandfather.  Col.  W.  H.  Harvey.  Henry 
N.  Dorris  of  the  Little  Rock  staff, 
covered  the  convention  for  the  .Nssociated 
Press. 

Earl  H.  Leif,  manager  of  the  Reno 
hurcaii,  Uniteil  Press,  has  returneil  from 
vacation  to  Old  Mexico,  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Yosemite  valley. 

Lester  M.  Hill,  correspondent  for  the 
Associated  Press,  Centralia,  HI.,  and  Mrs. 
Hill,  are  parents  of  a  daughter.  Diane 
Elissa,  born  .“Xiig.  26. 


Bob  Erwin,  United  Press  bureau 
manager  at  Raleigh,  N.C.,  recently  com¬ 
bined  a  vacation  with  a  honeymoon 
with  his  bride  the  former  Julia  Loper 
Gaillard  of  Charleston,  S.C.,  at  May- 
view  Manor,  N.C.  Erwin  has  been  a 
U.P.  start'  man  for  over  two  years  and 
received  his  early  training  in  Indiana. 

Ellis  H.  Martin,  Pacific  Coast  news 
manager  for  International  News  Service, 
visited  Portland,  Ore.,  on  his  vacation 
trip. 

Clayton  Bernhard,  state  capital  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Associated  Press  at 
Salem,  Ore.,  with  Mrs.  Bernhard  and 
their  two  small  children,  spent  their  sum¬ 
mer  outing  at  Seaside,  Ore. 

William  Voigt,  Jr.,  night  manager, 
.\.P.  Oklahoma  City  bureau,  will  re¬ 
move  to  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Sept.  13,  as  cor¬ 
respondent  of  that  bureau,  succeeding 
Bennett  Wolfe,  present  Tulsa  corre¬ 
spondent,  who  will  resume  duties  in  the 
capital  bureau  of  the  organization. 

Gordon  K.  Shearer,  Unitetl  Press 
bureau  manager  at  Austin,  Tex.,  has  re- 
turnetl  from  a  si.x  weeks’  vacation  trip 
to  Europe  with  Mrs.  Shearer. 

Gordon  Pulliam,  International  News 
Service  Texas  business  representative, 
who  had  an  arm  amputated  as  the  result 
of  an  automobile  accident  July  27,  has 
left  the  hospital  in  Houston  and  is  now 
recuperating  at  his  home  in  Montgomerv, 
.\la. 

D.  C.  Bolles,  a  wire  editor  of  the 
.\ssociated  Press,  New  York,  is  on  a 
vacation  in  Janesville,  Wis.,  wliere  liis 
fatlicr  is  editor  of  the  Daily  Gacetic. 

Theodore  Koslow,  I.N.S.  financial  de¬ 
partment,  New  York,  is  on  vacation  in 
the  White  Mountains. 

Theodore  Koop,  editor  of  the  A.P.  New 
York- Philadelphia  city  circuit,  has  re- 
turnetl  from  a  vacation  in  Iowa. 

Toni  W.  Gerher,  special  business  man¬ 

ager,  United  Press,  New  York,  with 

Mrs.  Gerlier  and  their  two  children,  re¬ 
turned  from  a  vacation  at  “Six  Point 
I.CKlge”  in  Canada. 

Roscoe  Snipes.  U.P.  bureau  manager 
at  Buffalo,  has  returned  from  a  vacation 
in  South  Carolina. 

Carl  Turner,  I.N.S.  Ohio-Pennsyl- 

vania  superintendent,  recently  gave  a 
talk  before  a  combined  luncheon  club 
meeting  in  Portsmouth,  O.  His  head¬ 
quarters  are  in  Columbus. 

H.  Allen  Smith,  U.P.  staff  man.  New 
York,  is  on  vacation  in  Panama. 

Oscar  Leiding,  A.P.  aviation  editor. 
Washington,  covered  the  air  races  in 
Cleveland  and  will  report  the  trial  flights 
of  the  dirigible  Akron. 

Raymond  Clapper,  manager  of  the 
U.P.  bureau  at  Washington,  is  on  vaca¬ 
tion  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  district. 

H.  C.  Montee,  director  of  the  I.N.S. 
foreign  service,  is  on  vacation  in  the 
I.ake  Champlain  section  of  New  York. 

Larry  Hoppes,  U.P.  assistant  chief 
operator,  New  York,  is  hack  from  a 
vacation  automobile  tour  of  the  east. 

F'rank  Margeson,  I.N.S.  salesman. 
Chicago,  has  returned  from  his  vacation. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

p  RAND  RAPIDS  (Mich.)  HERALD, 
Sept.  2.,  eight-pjige  school  section 
covering  the  Grand  Rapids  public  and 
par(xrhial  schools  and  colleges. 

San  Mateo  (Cal.)  Tinu's,  16-page  tab¬ 
loid  supplement  on  opening  of  Baywood 
Theatre,  .\ug.  19. 

Monroe  City  (Mo.)  Nexvs.  magazine 
section  printed  on  coated  paper,  com¬ 
memorating  the  KXlth  anniversary  of  the 
hninding  <>{  Monroe  County. 

Chillirothe  (O.)  Scioto  Gazelle.  Dollar 
Day  cflition,  44  pages,  recently.  Adver¬ 
tising  in  the  issue  was  sold  at  double  the 
tutrmal  rate 

Chatham  (Ont.)  Daily  Nexvs  “Cook 
Book  and  Homemakers’  Guide” — 32 
page  tabloid.  Aug  29. 

The  Yreka  (Cal.)  Daily  News 
printed  a  special  magazine  edition  Aug. 
26,  on  the  date  of  the  dedication  of  the 
huge  bridge  connecting  northern  Cali- 
ffgnia  and  southern  Oregon  'th  the  im¬ 
proved  Pacific  highway. 


2,700  IN  PARADE 


PAPER  THROWING  HARMFUL 


CONTEST  POPULARIZED 
DAILY’S  UNIFORMS 


Pet  and  Doll  Spectacle  Sponsored  by 
Pontiac  Press  a  Success 

A  total  of  2,700  boys  and  girls  and 
the  same  number  of  pets  participated  in 
the  Pet  and  Doll  parade  sponsored  by 
the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press,  Aug.  2& 

When  the  event  was  first  announced 
Edward  C.  Hayhow,  city  editor  of  the 
Press  who  was  in  charge  of  the  parade, 
considered  an  entry  list  of  500  children 
would  be  large.  This  figure  was  passed 
in  two  days  and  three  days  before  the 
contest  the  entry  list  was  closed  with 
2,700  entered. 

Merchants  of  Pontiac  used  two  pages 
of  display  advertising  to  announce  the 
prizes  they  were  contributing  for  the 
event.  The  Daily  Press  gave  $100  in 
silver  dollars. 

A  Pontiac  theater  gave  all  of  the  parade 
participants  a  free  movie  immediately 
after  the  parade  while  a  baking  and  ice 
cream  firm  donated  cookies  and  ice  cream. 

Pets  entered  included  ponies,  turtles, 
dogs,  cats,  goats,  ducks,  geese,  chickens, 
birds,  pigeons,  rats  and  mice,  guinea  pigs, 
rabbits,  woodchucks,  butterflies  and  other 
animals.  _ 

Swimming  MedaU  Awarded 

Gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals  were 
given  boys  and  girls  by  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Times-Picctyme  Aug  29,  at  the 
close  of  a  whole  summer’s  free  instruction 
in  swimming  conducted  by  the  newspaper. 
Children,  organized  as  the  Tee-Pee  Club, 
were  taught  swimming  and  diving  at 
Audubon  and  City  Park  pools.  The  meet 
Aug.  29  was  held  to  select  the  best 
swimmers  and  divers,  and  18  awards  were 
given.  The  meet  closed  the  12th  year 
of  existence  of  the  club. 


W.  F.  D.  Brown  TelU  Why  Hi*  Car¬ 
riers  Were  Not  Contest  Entries 

The  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune  would 
not  authorize  its  carriers  to  participate 
in  a  newspaper  throwing  contest  con¬ 
ducted  recently  by  a  coast  newspaper. 

“A  contest  of  this  kind,”  VV.  F.  D. 
Brown,  Tribune  circulation  manager 
said,  “may  be  of  some  value  to  a  small 
newspaper,  but  it  is  entirely  impractical 
and  far  from  furnishing  good  service  to 
attempt  to  roll  and  throw  a  larger  news¬ 
paper. 

“In  addition  to  the  advantage  of  good 
service  by  actually  putting  the  paper  on 
the  porch  instead  of  throwing  it,  we  also 
fold  the  paper  in  half-size  twice,  by  fold¬ 
ing  the  paper  tw’o  ways,  once  from  the 
left  and  once  from  the  right.  This  abso¬ 
lutely  obviates  a  damaged  paper  which 
invariably  occurs  when  a  rolled  and 
twisted  paper  is  thrown  from  a  distance. 
We  prohibit  any  throwing  of  papers  be¬ 
cause  the  official  sanction  of  paper  deliv¬ 
ery  by  throwing  of  newspapers  increases 
in  any  neighborhood,  the  mortality  of 
cats,  dogs,  valuable  shrubbery,  stained 
glass  doors  and  windows.  With  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  800  carriers  and  800  sub¬ 
stitutes  on  our  city  carrier  delivery,  we 
rarely  have  any  complaints  from  sub¬ 
scribers  from  the  above  causes.” 


Prizes  Given  By  Los  Angel 
Illustrated  News  to  Persons 
Identifying  Sales  Managers 
Wearing  Outfits 


Fiction  F or 
S unday 
3M  ayuzine 
Sections! 


When  the  I.os  Angeles  Daily  Illus¬ 
trated  News  recently  provided  uniforms 
tor  its  street  sales  managers,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  keep  the  newspaper’s 


EveryWeek,  the  Sunday 
magazine  section  issued  by 
NEA  Service,  now  offers 
fiction  suitable  for  use  in 
Sunday  editions,  either  in 
serial  or  novel  length  form. 

The  first  release  is  typical 
of  the  high  quality  of  Every¬ 
Week  Fiction.  It  is 


The  Forged 
Passport 

By  Harold 
HacGralh 


Printed  Banquet  Special 

As  one  of  the  features  of  the  banquet 
given  in  Detroit  last  week  to  contestants 
in  the  $50,000  model  coach  contest,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Detroit  Times  and  the  Fisher 
Craftsmen’s  Guild,  a  special  edition  of 
the  Times,  printed  just  before  the  boys 
sat  down  to  the  banquet,  was  given  to 
the  youthful  contestants  as  souvenirs  of 
the  affair.  Pages  one,  two  and  three 
were  devoted  exclusively  to  the  contest 
and  various  sidelights. 

To  Hold  Golf  Driving  Contest 

The  finals  for  the  fourth  atuiual  all¬ 
comers  open  golf  driving  contest  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News  A. A.  will  be 
held  Sept.  27  at  the  North  Parade 
Grounds,  Van  Cortlandt  Park.  The 
qualifying  rounds  for  the  junior  and 
senior  men’s  classes  will  be  held  Sept. 
19-20.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the 
winners. 


Mr.  MacGrath  is  one  of 
America’s  most  popular  and 
successful  makers  of  romance. 

He  has  travelled  all  over 
the  world  and  in  32  years 
has  written  37  successful 
novels,  many  of  them  best 
sellers. 

“The  Forged  Passport"  is 
a  brand  new  story  with  no 
previous  magazine  serializa¬ 
tion.  It  has  everything — 
action,  glamour,  romance, 
adventure  and  a  fascinating 
setting. 

Eight  6000-word  install¬ 
ments  or  available  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  one  edition. 

Attractively  illustrated  with 
large  sketches  by  Joe  King, 
and  a  special  four-color 
cover  to  start  it  off  in  your 
magazine  section. 

Released  at  just  the  right 
time  for  your  fall  circulation 
drive. 

Wire  for  proofs,  rates  and 
territory  reservations. 


Expanding  Comic  Sections 

The  Detroit  News,  Detroit  Free  Press 
and  Detroit  Times  are  increasing  their 
Sunday  comic  sections  from  eight  to  16 
pages.  All  sections  are  published  in 
four  colors.  The  News  and  Free  Press 
increase  takes  place  Sept.  6  and  the 

Times  increase  on  Sept.  13.  Birthday  Parties 

Held  Dog  And  Doll  Parade  Beginning  Sept.  1  the  Oklahoma  City 

Two  hundred  and  sixtv-four  bovs  and  ^ 

eirls  took  nart  in  a  Dop  and  Doll  Parade  resume  the  free  birthday  par- 

rrlt  V  ties  which  were  enjoyed  in  March,  April 
rJeenXv'^  JCeh  ^vn.  L.tel  by  more  Than  200  childr\m. 

Sal  gi"n  a  ’^"y  ‘^biW  in  Oklahoma  City  up  to  15 

firm.  Walter  D.  WillbLks  is  circula-  ^bgibie  to  participate  in  these 

tion  manatrer.  parties.  _ 

Held  Beauty  Fashion  Show 

The  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item  cooperating 
with  the  business  firms  of  the  city  of 
Lynn  and  the  Paramount  Theatre  staged 
the  Greater  Lynn  Fashion  and  Beauty 
Extravaganza  at  the  Paramount  Theatre 
Aug.  26-28.  Debutantes  of  Lynn’s 
younger  social  set,  each  representing  a 
local  business  firm,  modeled. 

A  liv  K^**'^*^'*  ititvivai,  111  tins  cuiiLcai,  n  j  «•  ' 

W.  Robare,  manager  of  circulation,  Finn*  Produce  Exhibit  Sponsored  Swimming  Meet 

said,  “was  very  great,  and  the  street  The  Erie  (Pa  )  Dispatch-Herald  is  More  than  800  persons  attended  the 

managers  are  now  realizing  the  new  planning  an  exhibition  of  horticultural  first  swimming  and  diving  meet  spons- 
dignity  of  their  positions  due  to  the  adop-  and  agricultural  products  for  growers  of  ored  by  the  Grand  Junction  (Colo.) 
tion  of  the  uniforms.”  the  district,  the  show  to  take  place  in  the  Daily  Sentinel  recently.  Medals  were 

-  early  autumn.  It  is  planned  to  have  awarded  to  winners  and  the  Sentinel 

Printing  Empress  Eugenie  Serial  edibles  which  are  displayed  turned  over  Swimming  trophy  to  the  high  scorer. 
The  romantic  life  story  of  Empress  Erie  charities  to  feed  the  poor.  j.  H.  Dodson  is  circulation  manager. 

Eugenie  is  appearing  as  an  installment  - ; — 

feature  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Times.  The  Observer  Boys  On  Outing  Carriers  On  Five-Day  Trip 

historical  feature  was  conceived  by  Ash-  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  carrier  Thirty  carriers  of  the  Calgary  Albertan 

ley_  Greene,  assistant  city  editor,  and  is  boys,  accompanied  by  their  district  man-  were  the  guests  of  the  newspaper  recently 
written  by  Jane  Logan,  staff  reporter,  ager  and  M.  B.  Wolfe  and  M.  H.  Bran-  on  a  five-day  outing  to  Waterton  Lakes. 
The  story  is  illustrated  with  pictures  don,  went  on  their  annual  picnic  to  Lake  The  boys  were  winners  in  a  recent  cir- 
contrasting  the  styles  of  Empress  Eu-  Tahoma  recently.  The  carriers  returned  culation  contest.  The  party  was  in  charge 
genie’s  day  with  those  of  the  present.  to  Charlotte  in  the  late  afternoon.  of  Ray  Forrest,  circulation  manager. 


Carriers  Attend  Circus 

More  than  225  carriers  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier- Journal  and  Times  attended 
the  circus  recently,  having  won  free 
tickets  on  a  last-minute  offer  of  a  “pass” 
for  a  three-months’  order  for  the  papers. 
The  carriers  were  given  free  transporta¬ 
tion  to  and  from  the  circus  lot. 
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PROOF.  .  . 

That  Texans  Buy 

Texas  ranks: 

Seventh  in  Retail  trade 

There  are  67,258  retail  stores  in  Texas.  Sales  in  1929  totaled  $2,074,164,554  or  4.2% 
of  the  nation’s  retail  trade.  Of  all  states,  Texas  stands  7th  in  the  volume  of  retail  business. 

Eighth  in  Wholesale  trade 

9,606  of  the  169,888  wholesale  establishments  in  the  U.  S.  are  located  in  Texas.  Their 
$2,804,509,116  volume  constitutes  4.03%  of  the  total  wholesale  business  of  the  country, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Seventh  in  new  Car  Registration 

Texans  bought  119,915  news  cars  in  1930,  placing  Texas  seventh  among  the  states  in  the 
sale  of  automobiles. 

Sixth  in  Gasoline  Consumption 

738,177,457  gallons  of  gasoline  were  sold  in  Texas  in  1930,  indicating  an  active  movement 
of  cars  in  commercial  and  private  use. 


Texas  is  the  greatest  agricultural  and  raw 
materials  producing  state  in  the  union,  ranking 
first  in  cotton,  wool,  mohair,  beef  cattle,  oil,  sul> 
phur,  natural  gas.  These  are  staple  commodi¬ 
ties  for  which  the  demand  is  fairly  steady.  Texas 
stands  second  in  the  value  of  exports;  merchan¬ 
dise  sent  abroad  in  1930  brought  $506,083,298 
into  the  state. 

Texas  grows  in  numbers  and  buying  power.  The 
rate  of  population  increase  is  54.6%  more  than 
that  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  measured  by  the 
past  ten  years.  Savings  deposits  jumped  145% 
in  the  same  period,  a  gain  equalled  by  but  one 


other  state.  Texas  leads  the  world  in  railroad 
extension.  More  than  $30,000,000  is  being 
spent  in  irrigation  projects  alone,  and  a  $100,- 
000,000  building  and  development  program  is 
now  under  way. 

Cultivate  this  promising  market.  There  is  no 
better  time  to  begin  building  sales  in  a  territory 
where  sales  can  be  made.  The  newspapers  listed 
below  give  access  to  the  largest  number  of  eager 
buyers.  They  can  help  you  land  the  business. 
Why  not  get  in  touch  with  them  for  specific  in¬ 
formation  on  their  individual  markets? 


Amarillo  Globe 
Amarillo  News 
Austin  American 
Austin  Statesman 
Beaumont  Enterprise 
Beaumont  Journal 
Dallas  Journal 
Dallas  Morning  News 
Dallas  Times-Herald 
El  Paso  Herald 
El  Paso  Times 


Texas 

The  biggest  market  area  in  the  U.  S. 


Galveston  Daily  News 
Galveston  Tribune 
Houston  Post-Dispatch 
Houston  Chronicle 
San  Antonio  Express 
San  Antonio  Evening  News 
Port  Arthur  News 
Waco  News-Tribune 
Waco  Times-Herald 
Wichita  Daily  Times 
Wichita  Record-News 
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UR  OVN  VOR!X> 

or  L^TT£R5 


OSWALD  GARRISON  VILLARD’S 
criticisms  of  modern  journalism  are 
pretty  well  known — we  have  been  reading 
them  for  years,  and  they  have  been  mucli 
of  a  sameness.  But  there  are  some  new 
points  in  Mr.  Villard’s  article,  “The 
Waning  Power  of  the  Press,”  in  the 
September  Forum — and  some  novel  ex¬ 
pressions  of  some  old  points.  No  more 
personalities  on  the  editorial  page,  says 
he,  and  such  weak  editorials.  And  he 
adds : 

Some  of  our  richest  and  most  successful 
dailies  are  practically  without  editorial  pages; 
at  least  there  are  those  like  the  PhiiaJelphia 
Bulletin  and  the  New  York  that  are  with¬ 
out  any  forceful,  or  distinguished,  or  effective 
editorial  writing.  What  could  be  weaker  than 
the  editorials  of  the  IVashington  iilarf  .  .  . 

the  ineffective  and  prejudiced  editorial  pa^es 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  or  the  timid, 
cautiously  balanced  opinions  of  the  good-l>ord- 
good-devil  New  York  Times,  with  its  evident 
desire  to  hurt  nobody’s  feelings;  or  the  bitter 
narrowness  and  ultra-conservatism  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  the  Cineinnati  Times-Star, 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  the  Minneapolis 
Journal, 

But,  says  Mr.  Villard,  the  busings 
managers  know  “the  value  of  personality 
in  other  departments” — columnists  and 
sport-writers,  especially,  .■^nd  the  public 
is  wise,  doesn’t  care  what  the  papers  say. 
“The  late  Senator  Medill  McCormick 
once  bitterly  remarked  to  me  after  his 
defeat  for  reelection  that  he  would  have 
been  reelected  if  only  his  brother  s  paper, 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  had  not  supported 
him.”  There  are  some  words  of  praise 
for  the  New  York  Times,  “a  tremendous 
success  without  comic  strips,  or  Sunday 
comics,  or  headline  atrocities  or  endless 
vulgarities;”  and  for  the  Baltimore  Suit 
and  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  which 
“live  well  by  keeping  to  dignity,  taste, 
accuracy  and  newsiness,  and  eschew  the 
vulgar,  the  banal  and  screamin-  sensa¬ 
tionalism.”  Low  standards  are  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  success,  he  holds.  And  Mr.  Vil¬ 
lard’s  last  page  tells  us  that  the  American 
press  isn’t  much  worse  than  the  English 
or  Continental:  the  same  evil  forces  are 
at  work,  all  over  the  world. — R.W . 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

WORLD’S  WORK  for  September  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  new  dress.  The  cover  is  a 
striking  color  contrast  with  a  drawing, 
by  Otto  Kuhler,  of  the  Travel  and 
Transport  Building  for  Chicago’s  1933 
Fair.  “Beyond  the  Bridge”  describes 
the  probable  development  of  northeastern 
New  Jersey  after  the  opening  of  the  new 
Hudson  River  Bridge;  and  Freeman 
Tilden’s  “Los  Angeles”  is  another  sort 
of  market  study.  Lothrop  Stoddard’s 
“Factories  Expatriate”  gives  l)oth  sides 
of  the  question  “Should  American  imlus- 
tries  establish  foreign  plants  ?” — and  gives 
the  affirmative  a  little  the  better  of  the 
debate. — R.W. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

L0C.\L  advertising  departments  of 
newspapers  will  do  well  to  farniliar- 
ize  themselves  with  a  new  publication  in 
the  department  store  field.  The  Merchan¬ 
dise  Manager,  which  made  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance  in  July.  The  second  issue,  the 
.\ugust  number,  is  now  out.  This  is  a 
handsomely  printed  and  illustrated  Ixxik 
with  articles  on  the  returns  evil,  selling 
the  younger  generation,  midget  displays 
of  home  furnishings,  etc.  M.  R. 
Ruckeyser  has  a  department  called  “Pan¬ 
orama.” — R.W. 

*  *  * 

■\T  AYBE  the  end  of  the  slump  is  near. 

For  since  the  beginning  of  the  de¬ 
pression  there  has  been  hardly  anything 
in  the  women’s  magazines  about  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  advertising  and  advertised  brands 
to  the  American  housewife.  But  now,  in 
the  September  IVonuin’s  Home  Compact¬ 
ion,  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins  is  back  with 
another  glorification  of  Business  the  Civ¬ 
ilizer.  His  title  is  “The  New  Storekeep¬ 
ing,”  his  theme  the  desire  of  manufac¬ 
turer  and  retailer  to  please  the  customer 
— that  is  where  prosperity  lies.  “You, 
the  customer,  are  the  pivot  about  which 
distribution  revolves.”  And  with  these 


generalizations,  and  his  characteristic 
wealth  of  illustrations,  he  gives  specific 
instances  of  the  changes  in  buying  an<l 
living  habits.  He  closes  with  a  masterly 
appeal  to  women  to  buy  more  and  so  re¬ 
store  good  times :  “Woman !  Woman ! 
Buy  things.  Dealer !  Dealer !  Order 
Stock.  Manufacturer !  Manufacturer ! 
Pay  Wages.  Workmen !  Workmen ! 
Spend  money.” — Meat  for  many  sound 
and  helpful  ^itorials. — R.W. 

*  *  « 

A  NEW  YORK  letter  of  the  O.  O. 

McIntyre  type,  theatre  gossip  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  \Valter  Winchell,  and 
other  present-day  ideas  in  newspaper 
features  were  employed  in  making  the 
Nezu  Orleans  Timcs-Picayune  a  pro¬ 
gressive  paper  in  1847.  Features  based 
on  the  ilexican  War,  the  articles  of 
George  Wilkins  Kendall,  and  police 
court  stories  led  in  brightening  up  the 
Picayune’s  pages,  according  to  Samuel 
lane  whose  booklet  “Feature  Stories 
in  The  New  Orleans  Daily  Picayune, 


1847,”  has  been  published  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  Tulane  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Orleans. — H.S.M. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

'T’HE  History  of  Mexican  Journalism,” 
by  Henry  Lepidus,  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  is  to  be  republished  in 
Spanish  by  the  department  of  education 
of  Salvador.  Written  as  a  master’s 
thesis  at  the  University  of  Missouri  in 
1927,  the  book  was  first  republished,  in 
Spanish,  by  the  National  Museum  of 
Mexico. — H.S.M. 

*  *  * 

COL.  C.  J.  SMITH,  managing  editor 
of  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Morning  Call, 
has  just  completed  a  book  “Reminiscences 
of  the  War  in  France,”  which  is  off  the 
press. 

During  the  war  Col.  Smith  served  as 
the  major  commanding  the  motor  bat¬ 
talion  of  the  103rd  Ammunition  train  of 
the  28th  division  and  after  the  armistice 
was  assigned  as  a  conducting  officer  with 
the  Visitors’  Bureau  of  the  A.E.F. — 
A.M.P. 


64lVf  ABEL  Pulls  the  Bung,”  an  artick 
on  Mrs.  Willebrandt  and  the  grS 
juice  industry,  was  contributed  to  the 
.\ugust  issue  of  Panity  Pair  by  Wayne 
Gard,  editorial  writer  for  the  Des  .Homes 
Register  and  Tribune.  Several  other 
articles  by  Mr.  Gard  have  appeared  in 
recent  issues  of  Current  History. 

*  *  * 

■yOL.  l-No.  1  of  Repeal,  a  monthly 
▼  magazine  “devoted  to  national  pro- 
hibition  reform,”  and  edited  by  Major 
Maurice  Campbell,  former  prohibition 
administrator  in  New  York  Citv,  made 
its  appearance  this  week.  The  first 
issue,  of  32  pages,  contains  articles  bv 
wet  leaders,  and  is  attractively  iHus'. 
trated  with  photographs  and  cartoons 
Offices  are  at  49  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y 


UARRIET 

worked 


ASHBROOK,  who  has 
on  newspapers  in  Denver, 
Lincoln.  Neb.,  Brooklyn,  and  Canada,  is 
the  author  of  a  detective  story,  “The 
Murder  of  Steven  Kester,”  just  pub¬ 
lished.  It  is  Miss  Ashbrook’s  second 
book.— H.S.M. 


EDITORS  ENTERTAINED 

More  than  200  New  York  editors  were 
guests  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  at  an 
invitation  luncheon  prior  to  the  general 
opening  of  its  new  Buffalo  plant  on  Sept. 
1.  Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  spoke. 

PUBLISHER  50  YEARS 

Howard  A.  Morris  recently  com¬ 
pleted  his  50th  consecutive  year  as  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Rochelle  (Ill.) 
Herald,  a  weekly. 
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MITCHELL- 

RUDDELL- 

RUDDENJnc. 

has  been  appointed 

National  Advertising  Representative 

of  the 

St.  Joseph  News-Press  and  Gazette 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

Effective 
Sept.  1,  1931 

342  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  306  COCA  COLA  BLDG.,  KANSAS  CITY 

230  N.  MICHIGAN,  CHICAGO  505  STAR  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS 

5-120  GENERAL  MOTORS  BLDG.,  DETROIT 
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RESTAURANT  SUCCESS 
CREDITED  TO  DAILIES 

Rochester  Firm  increased  Business 

25  Per  Cent  in  Past  Year  — 

5  Per  Cent  of  Sales  Spent 
in  Newspapers 

By  George  Gi  i-len' 

The  past  year  may  have  been  one  of 
flepression  for  some  firms,  but  for  the 
East  Avenue  Coffee  Shop,  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  it  has  lieen  one  of  marked  suc¬ 
cess.  The  business  of  this  restaurant  has 
increased  25  per  cent  during  the  last  12 
months. 

“It  was  our  newspaper  advertising  that 
did  it,”  explained  Forrest  E.  Harl)er, 
proprietor.  "We  have  used  the  daily 
newspapers  exclusively  to  merchandise  a 
new  policy  here  and  the  campaign  has 
been  a  success  beyond  our  fondest  hopes. 

"In  fact,  so  thoroughly  am  I  sold  on 
newspaj)er  advertising  as  a  result  of  the 
past  year’s  experience  that  I  have  con¬ 
tracted  for  space  in  a  dozen  weekly 
papers  in  this  territory  in  addition  to  the 
three  dailies  in  Rochester  which  we  use 
regularly. 

"V\'e  have  found  that  for  our  business 
at  least  the  newspaper  is  the  cheapest 
and  most  effective  medium.  Our  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  reach  the  better  class  of  i)cople 
who  are  willing  to  dine  out.  gocxl 
many  of  these,  perhaps  most,  are  resi- 
<lents  of  apartments  and  the  In-tter  class 
rooming  houses,  and  out-of-town  resi¬ 
dents  who  like  to  drive  into  the  city  for  a 
meal. 

"We  have  confined  all  our  advertising 
efforts  to  the  newspajicrs  and  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  simply 
cannot  get  along  without  using  them. 
W'e  are  devoting  five  per  cent  of  sales 
to  newspaper  advertising  and  consider  it 
the  best  investment  we  can  make. 

"In  the  beginning  our  problem  was  to 
merchandise  a  change  of  policy  in  our 
restaurant.  I'p  to  a  year  ago  we  ha<I 
not  served  table  d’hote  and  club  plate 
combinations  and  our  business  was  not 
exactly  what  it  should  have  Iieen. 

"W’e  increased  our  jxirtions  and  added 
a  li.st  of  popular  priced  table  d’hote  com¬ 
binations  to  our  menus.  Then  we  set 
out  to  ■  merchandise  the  new  policy  in 
newspaper  space.  .Advertisements  aver¬ 
aged  two  columns  in  width  and  four  or 
five  inches  in  depth.  They  pounded  away 
on  the  cardinal  points  of  the  new  policy 
— ‘generous  portions,’  ‘sensible  prices’  and 
special  idate  combinations. 

‘‘F<ir  the  iK-nefit  of  those  not  familiar 
witli  the  location  of  our  restaurant  each 
advertisement  was  dominated  by  a  sketch 
of  the  front  of  our  jilace.  On  Sundays 
we  featured  Sunday  dollar  dinners  and 
drew  scores  of  residents  of  rural  com¬ 
munities. 

“The  camjiaign  was  a  success  from  the 
outset.  I  use<l  to  think  iioIrkIv  read  the 
advertisements  in  newspapers,  but  I've 
changed  my  mind  now.” 


MAPEL  JOINS  MAGAZINE 

Prof.  William  L.  MaiK-l,  director  of 
the  Lee  Memorial  SchcM)!  of  Journalism, 
Washington  and  Lee  L'niversity,  Lex- 
iiigttui,  \’a.,  has  lR*en  granted  a  year's 
leave  *»f  absence  tt>  lK-C(mie  an  assistant 
editor  of  the  .tmcricaii  Hoy  magazine. 
Detroit.  Prof.  Oscar  W'.  Riegel  is  act¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Lee  ScIkhiI.  .Addi¬ 
tions  to  the  faculty  this  year  are  Karl 
W.  Fischer,  formerly  of  the  luduimipolis 
.X’cte.T  and  other  Indiana  newspapers,  who 
is  an  assistant  professor;  and  Douglas 
l)ouble<lay,  formerly  with  the  Metiraw- 
Ilill  B<K)k  Comi)any,  The  .Vere  Yorker. 
and  several  Michigan  newspapers. 

NEW  CAMPAIGN  DISCUSSED 

Directors  of  the  Xatitmal  Restaurant 
association  met  Tuesday  in  Oiicago  to 
discuss  plans  for  a  national  advertising 
cami>aign  in  newspaiK-rs  and  magazines. 
The  question  of  such  a  campaign  will  be 
considered  at  the  association  convention 
in  Buffalo,  X.Y.,  Oct.  5.  The  adver¬ 
tising  apical  will  he  principally  to 
women,  urging  them  to  take  a  holiday 
from  the  kitchen  occasionally  and  eat 
downtown. 


LINAGE  PEAK  PASSED 
FIVE  YEARS  AGO 


(Continued  from  page  11) 


the  relative  levels  of  the  curves.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  cyclical  peak  in  Sun¬ 
day  advertising  occurred  late  in  1925, 
whereas  that  for  week-day  advertising 
did  not  occur  until  September  1929. 
From  late  1925  until  the  i)anic  of  192*), 
the  course  of  Sunday  advertising  was 
generally  downward,  although  there  were 
numerous  irregular  recoveries  in  the  in¬ 
terval.  After  the  panic  of  ()ctol)er-Xo- 
vember  1*)2*9,  the  further  decline  in  Sun¬ 
day  advertising  was  very  rapid  until  re¬ 
cent  months,  when  fluctuations  have  l>een 
on  an  approximately  horizontal  low 
level.  .Another,  although  a  less  imjwrt- 
ant  difference  l)etween  the  two  series, 
appears  in  the  interval  1922-24.  The 
curve  for  week-day  advertising  reached 
peak  in  May  l‘)2.5  after  an  irregular 
course  in  which  the  curve  had  risen  al¬ 
most  to  the  same  level  in  two  months 
in  1922.  After  this  i)eak  of  May  1*)23, 
there  was  an  irregular  and  accelerating 
decline  to  the  summer  of  1924.  when  the 
industrial  recession  reached  its  climax. 
In  the  Sunday  curve,  however,  the  peak 
was  reached  in  January  1924  after  a 
saw-toothed  movement  at  nearly  the 
I)eak  level  during  all  the  late  months  of 
1*)2.L  The  decline  from  January  1924 
to  the  summer  of  that  year  was  extra¬ 
ordinarily  sharp  in  this  curve,  hut  the 
fK)ttom  was  reached  in  this  case  at  the 
same  time  as  in  the  curve  for  week-day 
advertising. 

The  most  recent  figures  for  advertis¬ 
ing.  fH)th  in  Xew  York  City  and  in  the 
I'niteci  States  as  a  whole,  indicate  that 
the  lK)ttom  of  the  long  cyclical  decline 
of  newspaper  advertising  may  have  been 
reached  at  alxuit  the  close  of  the  year 
19.5(1.  The  Unitefl  States  curve  ad¬ 
vanced  vigorously  from  l)eccml)er  1930 
to  March  1931.  and  the  three  Xew'  York 
Citv  curves  advance<l  f>oth  in  February 
and  in  March.  Since  March  there  has, 
however,  l>een  a  sharp  decline  in  all  of 
the  curves  so  that  the  June  figure  for 
the  United  States  represents  a  loss  of 
nearly  half  of  the  net  gain  made  since 
the  turn  of  the  year.  Corresijonding 
losses  were  shown  in  the  other  curves 
for  .April,  but  the  movements  since  April 
have  been  somewhat  different  for  the 
several  curves.  .All  but  that  for  Xew 
York  week-day  linage,  however,  showed 
an  advance  in  June.  Whether  the  de¬ 
cline  which  apj)eared  in  .April  was 
merely  an  interruption  in  the  advance 
which  was  initiate<l  early  in  1931,  or  is 
instead  a  resumption  of  the  long  cyclical 
decline  it  is  impossible  yet  to  determine, 
but  the  June  figures  favor  the  view  that 
the  real  turn  for  the  In’tter  came  early 
this  year.  W'ere  it  not  for  uncertainties 
involvefl  in  the  crisis  in  Central  Euroi)c. 
numerous  factors  in  the  general  business 
situation  would  suggest  the  same  inter¬ 
pretation,  and  indicate  a  considerable 
probability  that  the  advertising  curves 
will  not  continue  to  decline  and  reach 
a  new  low,  hut  will  presently  resume 
their  upward  course. 


GOLF  WRITERS  TREK 
TO  CHICAGO 

Large  Group  of  Out-of-Town  Writers 
Present  at  Opening  of  Na¬ 
tional  Amateur  Golf 
Tournament 

Chicago  was  host  this  week  to  a  large 
group  of  out-of-town  sports  writers 
who  gathered  at  Beverly  Country  Club 
to  cover  the  35th  anntaal  national  ama¬ 
teur  championship  golf  tournament. 

Among  the  most  publicized  of  the  ex¬ 
perts  who  followed  the  play  of  the  con¬ 
testants  was  Bobby  Jones,  retired  cham- 
ion,  who  was  watching  the  amateurs 
compete  for  his  crown  and  at  the  same 
time  writing  for  Bell  Syndicate.  Mr. 
Jones,  the  reporter,  proved  to  be  worth 
a  feature  story  in  most  of  the  (.liicago 
papers. 

•Arthur  B.  Sweet,  golf  expert  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  Xezos,  tried  his  luck 
along  with  135  other  amateurs  in  the 
{(ualifying  round  Monday,  but  proved  to 
l)e  a  better  writer  than  golfer. 

.Among  the  out-of-town  writers  who 
registered  at  the  press  tent,  where  tele¬ 
graph  wires  were  installed,  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  (jrantland  Rice,  Xorth  Ameri¬ 
can  Xewspaper  .Alliance;  Jack  Kofoed, 
-Veil'  York  livening  Post;  Bill  Richard¬ 
son,  .Vcti'  i'ork  Times;  Ken  Petrie,  Xno 
York  Herald  Tribune;  .Alan  Gould,  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  Xew  't’ork ;  ().  B.  Keeler, 
.Itlanlii  Journal;  Jimmy  Powers  and 
Paul  (iallico,  .Veil'  York  Daily  Xeios; 
Bill  Fox,  Indianapofis  Xcios;  Bernard 
.Swanson;  M inneapolis  Star;  H.  G.  .Sal- 
singer,  Detroit  Xews;  Bert  McCirane, 
Des  Moines  Register-Tribune ;  Jere 
Hayes,  Dallas  Tiines-Ilerald ;  Jim  Kil- 
gallen.  International  Xews  .Service,  Xew 
York ;  George  Edmonds,  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch;  Dick  Cnlluin,  Minneapolis  Jour¬ 
nal;  Linde  Fowler,  Poston  Transcript ; 
Arthur  Sami).son,  Poston  Herald;  W.  R. 
McCallum  Washington  livening  .Star; 
John  G.  Scott,  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat;  Larry  Quill,  Cincinnati  Times-Star; 
Ball  Ilaman,  St.  Paul  Daily  Nezvs;  Paul 
I'erris,  Richmond  (Va.)  Knos-Leadcr; 
.A1  Wolf,  Omaha  ll'orld-Hcrald ;  Ralph 
Trost,  Prooklyn  liaglc;  George  Kirksey 
and  (jarylord  Godwin.  United  Press. 

Chicago  siM)rts  writers  on  the  job  in¬ 
cluded  :  Warren  Brown.  Harry  Mac- 
Xamara,  Chicago  Herald  and  li.vamincr; 
Charles  Bartlett,  Chicago  Tribune;  .Art 
.Sweet,  .Anne  Armstrong,  Chicago  Daily 
Xews;  Bill  Margolis,  Chicago  Daily 
'Times;  Jimmy  Corcoran,  Chicago  Amer¬ 
ican;  and  Kenneth  Fry,  Chicago  Post. 


COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  IS  60 

The  Columbus  (O. )  Dispatch  this 
week  commemorated  its  (iOth  anniversary. 
.Special  sections  in  the  Sunday  paper 
contained  historical  sketches  of  the  city 
and  tributes  to  the  Dispatch  from  pro¬ 
fessional  and  business  men.  Two  sec¬ 
tions  were  dedicateil  to  Hugh  I'ullerton, 
feature  writer,  and  W  illiam  .A.  Ireland, 
cartoonist.  Pictures  of  the  Dispatch  25 
A’ear  Club  also  were  shown. 


ROARKS  WIN  AT  TENNIS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eldon  h".  Roark,  Jr., 
won  the  mixed  doubles  championship  in 
the  annual  Memphis  newsiiapermen’s  ten¬ 
nis  tournament.  They  defeated  Mrs. 
Burr  Chapman  and  F'arly  Maxwell  in  the 
finals.  Roark  is  columnist  and  feature 
writer  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Prc-zs- 
Scimitar  and  F'oitor  &  Plulishkr  corre¬ 
spondent.  Maxwell,  former  sports  writer 
of  the  MemNiis  Commercial  .ippcal,  is 
doing  publicity  work. 

STACKPOLE  APPOINTED 

Capt.  .Albert  IL  .'stackpole.  assiR-iate 
editor  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Tele¬ 
graph,  last  week  was  appointed  by  Gov 
ernor  Pinchot  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  and  vice-chairman  of  the  State  .Aero¬ 
nautics  Commission.  The  position  pays 
a  salary  of  $7..5(X).  Captain  Stackpole 
has  been  interested  in  aviation  since  he 
went  overseas  during  the  World  War. 
He  joined  the  Telegraph  in  1919  and 
served  as  reporter  and  city  editor  before 
iRjcoming  associate  editor. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 
RADIUS . 

NEWS 

^  ALONE... 

V  c/oei  the  job! 


A.F.A.  SURVEYS  SCHOOLS 

343  Colleges  Listed  as  Teaching  Sour 
Marketing  Subjects 

Less  than  one  ner  cent  of  all  instruc¬ 
tion  given  by  .American  colleges  and 
universities  is  devoted  to  marketing  and 
advertising,  according  to  a  survey  ju^ 
completed  by  the  Bureau  of  Researcli 
and  Education  of  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  .America  and  made  jiublic  by  .M. 
fred  '1'.  Falk,  director  of  the  bureau 

'I'lie  fundamental  subjects,  according  tg 
the  reiK»rt,  are  advertising,  marketing 
salesmanship,  retailing  and  wholesalii^. 
foreign  trade  and  transiRjrtation.  These 
are  cited  in  the  report  as  being  necessan 
in  the  training  of  the  business  leader  of 
today,  because  of  the  swing  of  executive 
problems  away  from  production  to  the 
field  of  marketing. 

In  all.  343  of  the  633  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  studied  give  instruction  in  one 
or  more  of  the  fundamental  marketing 
subjects  Survey  percentages  show  that 
.schools  with  registration  under  .500  and 
more  than  5,(K)()  devote  the  largest  rel¬ 
ative  share  of  their  total  instruction  time 
to  coimmKlity  distribution. 

Of  the  ()33  colleges,  advertising  courses 
are  taught  in  197  institutions,  marketing 
in  2.53,  salesmanship  in  149,  retailing  and 
wholesaling  in  eighty-seven,  foreign  trade 
in  HS,  transportation  in  180.  Thirtv-- 
seven  colleges  teach  cour.ses  in  all  six  oi 
these  fundamental  commodity  subjects, 
while  .507  institutions  give  no  instruction. 

Included  in  the  survey  report  is  a  com¬ 
plete  directory  of  all  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  L’nited  States,  with  an 
outline  of  the  marketing  and  advertising 
instruction  offered  by  each. 


A.B.P.  TO  MEET 

I'all  meeting  of  the  .Associated  Busi¬ 
ness  Papers,  Inc.,  has  been  tentatively 
scheduled  for  Oct.  20-21  at  the  Hotel 
Itlackstone  in  Chicago.  The  .Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  convention  is  to  be 
held  in  Chicago  on  those  days  also. 


286,219 

was  the  average  net  paid 
daily  circulation  of  The 
Baltimore  Sun  (morning, 
and  evening  issues)  for 
the  month  of 

AUGUST,  1931 

The  average  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN 
per  Sunday  for  the  month  of 
August,  1931,  was  188,713. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolvee  Around 

THE  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


Portland 

Changes 

During  May  and  June 
combined,  The  News- 
Telegram  carried  more 
Local  Display  Advertis¬ 
ing  in  6  days  than  the 
morning  paper  did  in  7. 


Portland 

Ne  ws-T  elegram 

\ational  Representatives 
ClLM.lN,  NiCOLL  &  RUTHMAN 

mi  1 

pi 
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LMOTYPE  EXCELSIOR 

A  New  Newspaper  Body  Face  Designed  for 

HIGH  SPEED  PRESSES 
and  RUBBER  ROLLERS 


Linotype  Excelsior  is  more  than  just  another  news  face— it  is  a 
tteit'  kind  of  news  face  designed  for  modern  newspaper  printing, 
for  high  speed  presswork  and  rubber  rollers. 

One  basic  element  of  the  new  Excel-  The  lower-case  letters  of  Excelsior 

sior  design  came  straight  from  the  are  full  and  generously  rounded,  yet 

newspaper  pressroom;  Linotype  en-  are  sufficiently  compact  and  carefully 

gineers  discovered  that  certain  news  fitted  to  give  maximum  word  count, 

faces  did  not  print  cleanly  on  high  Excelsior,  in  fact,  is  the  product  of  an 

speed  news  presses  with  rubber  intensive  investigation  into  the  quali- 

rollers.  In  printing  at  high  speed  the  ties  that  make  a  news  face  easy  to 

resilient  rollers  made  contact  with  read — it  inherits  everything  that  a  dec- 

the  plates  in  such  a  way  that  the  let-  ade  of  experienced  vision  specializa- 

ters  slurred,  smeared  and  filled  up  tion  has  contributed  to  type  legibility, 

with  ink.  Excelsior  has  practically  the  same 

These  defects  were  studied  under  letter  count  as  Ionic,  also  the  same 

the  microscope  and  the  corrective  space  economy.  Its  capitals  are  large 

elements  and  improvements  have  and  exceptionally  well-proportioned 

been  embodied  in  the  new  Excelsior  with  ascending  and  descending  letters 

design.  Counters  were  deepened  and  reaching  almost  to  the  full  height  and 

enlarged,  serifs  made  sturdier,  and  depth  of  the  point  body.  Yet  so  clev- 

all  “ink  traps”  were  eliminated — as  erly  has  this  detail  been  managed  that 

may  be  noticed  in  the  enlarged  com-  Excelsior  may  be  set  solid  without  loss 

parison  letters  at  the  left  a;id  below.  of  reading  face.  When  leaded  the  face 

Another  basic  element  in  the  new  doesn’t  look  weak  or  “stringy”  as  many 

Excelsior  design  is  the  application  of  news  faces  are  likely  to. 

lessons  learned  in  the  design  of  Ionic  The  color  of  Excelsior  is  slightly 

No.  5.  All  the  factors  that  make  Ionic  lighter  than  Ionic,  but  the  face  retains 

No.  5  supremely  easy  to  read  have  the  same  inherent  legibility  and  the 

been  carried  over  into  the  design  of  same  advantageous  word  count.  Two 

Excelsior.  The  counsel  and  experi-  sizes  of  Excelsior  are  ready  now — 7 

ence  of  vision  experts  in  letter  shap-  point  No.  1  and  7  point  No.  2.  Both  are 

ing  and  proportion — which  have  con-  shown  here,  the  No.  2  size  being  a 

tributed  in  making  Ionic  the  most  trifle  smaller  but  on  the  same  point 

popular  of  all  news  faces — have  been  body  and  alignment.  Other  sizes  are 

carefully  followed.  in  process  of  manufacture. 


Compare  Excelsior  JCetters 

with  the  conventional  news  face,  Roman  No.  z 
Enlargement  is  28  5/2  times  the  7  point  size: 


ROMAN  No.  2 


EXCELSIOR 


Excelsior  counters,  marked  <1 )  above,  are  noticeably  larger 
than  those  in  the  average  news  face  shown  above.  Notice 
also  the  increased  white  between  the  finial  and  loop  of  the 
Excelsior  “a”  (shown  by  2),  and  the  simplified  tail  (3)  in  the 
Excelsior  “a”  which  eliminates  the  “ink  trap”  in  the  conven¬ 
tional  form.  These  points  of  superior  design  in  Excelsior 
assure  easy  recognition  and  clean  printing  without  “spots.” 


ROMAN  No.  2 


EXCELSIOR 


7  pt.  Excelsior  No.  1, 1  pt.  leaded 


7  pt.  Excelsior  No.  2, 1  pt.  leaded 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW 
ORLEANS  •  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Rfpresentalifes  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


in  the  bowl  (1),  near  the  link  (2),  and  m  the  loop  (3)  01  me 
Excelsior  “g,”  the  white  space  is  much  greater  than  at  these 
few  points  in  the  conventional  news  face  “g”  shown  above. 
The  ear  of  the  “g”  (4)  has  also  been  simplified  over  the  con¬ 
ventional  form,  eliminating  another  “ink  trap.”  Plenty  of 
open  white  with  noplaces  for  ink  to  accumulate  and  spot  up. 


EXCELSIOR 


ROMAN  No.  2 


EXCELSIOR 


ROMAN  No.  2 


The  loop  (1)  of  the  Excelsior  “e”  above  is  materially  larger 
than  that  of  the  average  news  face.  The  counter  of  this  “e” 

(2)  has  also  been  made  larger.  In  addition,  the  opening  at 

(3)  has  been  materially  enlarged  in  Excelsior,  thereby  elim¬ 
inating  another  point  to  fill  up,  and  preventing  the  “e”  from 
looking  like  an  “o”  in  printing.  The  improvement  in  the  Ex¬ 
celsior  “e”  is  notable. 


In  designing  the  Excelsior  “w”  the  white  space  between  the 
serifs  (1)  has  been  increased  materially  to  eliminate  filling 
up,  thereby  insuring  clean  printing.  The  angle  of  the  crotch 
(2)  is  widened  in  Excelsior,  again  eliminating  a  danger  point 
for  ink  to  accumulate.  Excelsior  serifs  are  also  noticeably 
sturdier  (3)  than  those  in  the  average  news  face  above,  an 
effective  contribution  to  wearing  qualities. 
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AFFILIATED  STATION 
AN  AID  TO  DAILIES 


Newt  Announcementt  M  a  t  k  e  d  to 
Promote  Sale  of  Papers — Radio 
Advertisers  Buy  Tie>up 
Space 


By  Robert  J.  Hicklin 
Radio,  instead  of  f^ing  a  competitor  of 
newspapers,  becomes  an  aid  when  a  local 
station  is  owned  by  or  affiliated  with  a 
daily.  This  is  the  experience  of  the 
Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen  and  Times 
which  are  affiliated  with  Station 
WWNC,  operated  by  the  Citizen  Broad¬ 
casting  Company. 

The  radio  station  and  the  newspapers 
believe  they  have  solved  the  problem 
of  competition. 

Business  concerns  in  Asheville  often 
employ  the  radio  as  a  background  for 
the  display  advertising  done  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  In  brief  broadcasting  periods, 
G.  O.  Shepherd,  station  manager,  or  the 
announcer  of  the  program,  may  call  the 
listeners’  attention  to  some  particular 
item  of  merchandise,  but  for  the  most 
part  makes  use  of  the  opportunity  to 
emphasize  the  advertisement  which  has 
appeared  or  which  will  appear  in  a  cur¬ 
rent  issue  of  the  paper. 

If  a  news  event  received  over  the 

wires  of  the  newspapers  warrants  an 
extra,  the  radio  station  makes  only  a 

“flash”  announcement,  adding  that  the 
newspaper  extra  will  be  on  the  streets 
within  a  given  time.  After  the  extra 
has  appeared  more  details  are  broad¬ 
cast.  In  the  case  of  an  important  trjal, 
such  as  that  just  completed  in  Asheville 

when  Luke  Lea,  Tennessee  publisher, 
and  others,  were  convicted  of  a  bank 

fraud,  the  station  announced  only  that 

a  verdict  had  been  reached  and  that  an 
extra  would  be  on  the  street  within  15 
minutes.  After  ample  time  for  selling 
out  the  edition  had  been  allowed,  the 
substance  of  the  verdict  and  the  sentence 
were  broadcast. 

As  far  as  possible  the  radio  station  in¬ 
fluences  its  advertisers  to  insert  notices 
in  the  newspapers  calling  attention  to  the 
scheduled  broadcast,  and  to  use  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  paper  in  conjunction  with  the 
broadcast  advertising.  While  results  may 
not  be  very  large,  the  effort  has  proven 
helpful  in  more  than  one  instance. 

The  newspaper  prints  the  radio  pro¬ 
gram  of  WWNC  in  full  and  those  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  more  powerful  stations  in  dif¬ 
ferent  geographical  belts.  The  best 
broadcast  programs  are  set  in  a  box  at 
the  top  of  the  column.  Trade  names  are 
eliminated  as  far  as  expedient,  although 
not  entirely.  Printed  in  agate  t>T)e,  the 
entire  programs  do  not  consume  more 
than  one-half  a  column. 

Talent  from  the  newspaper  is  drawn 
on  heavily  for  radio  programs. 

Robert  I.athan,  editor  of  the  Asheville 
Citizen,  has  only  recently  l)egun  his 
“What  This  is  all  About”  each  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoon,  picking  out  some  im¬ 
portant  current  event  and  analyzing  its 
possible  effects. 

A.  L.  Banister,  sports  editor  of  the 
.\sheville  Times  conducts  a  “Here’s  How 
It  Looks  To  Me”  column  each  Monday 
evening,  talking  on  sports  and  interview¬ 
ing  outstanding  athletes  before  the  micro¬ 
phone. 

Henry  Link,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Citizen,  broadcasts  the  News  Bulletin 
every  night  at  10.30  o’clock,  giving  “news 
flashes  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
prepare  readers  for  complete  stories 
which  will  appear  in  the  Asheville  Citizen 
tomorrow  morning.” 

Each  morning  a  radio  digest  of  the 
news  appearing  in  the  Citizen  is  offered 
by  “The  Headline  Hunter,”  who  takes 
frequent  occasion  to  call  attention  to  out¬ 
standing  advertisements  and  even  want 
advertisements  of  special  interest. 

The  arrangement  has  proven  emi¬ 
nently  satisfactory  in  Asheville,  and  will 
be  continued  indefinitely. 


WILSON  &  BRISTOL  NAMED 

Transit  Mixers,  Inc.,  of  Oakland, 
Calif.,  has  appointed  Wilson  &  Bristol, 
New  York  advertising  agency,  to  handle 
its  advertising. 


Q^bttmtrg 


Harry  r.  Daniels,  59,  former 

editor  of  the  Periodical  Publishing 
company  publications  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  and  lately  editor  of  The  Funeral 
Director,  published  in  New  York  City, 
died  at  his  home  in  Westfield,  N.J.,  Aug. 

27  after  undergoing  an  operation  for 
mastoiditis. 

Colonel  T.  Larry  Gantt,  84,  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  newspapermen  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  died  in 
Athens,  Ga.,  Aug.  30.  Although  made 
an  invalid  several  years  ago  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident.  Colonel  Gantt  conducted 
his  personal  column  in  the  Athens  Ban¬ 
ner-Herald  until  a  month  ago.  As  a 
newspaperman  he  saw  service  in 
.\ugusta.  Savannah,  and  cities  in  the 
Carolinas. 

Edward  J.  Kamm,  29,  copy-reader 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  died  at  the  Holy 
Cross  Hospital,  Salt  Lake  City,  Aug.  25, 
following  injuries  to  his  spine  suffered  at 
a  local  bathing  resort  some  days  before. 
Before  joining  the  Tribune  last  March 

Mr.  Kamm  was  assistant  city  editor, 
Seattle  Times,  and  prior  to  that  news 
editor,  Seattle  Union-Record. 

Lyman  J.  Pendell,  retired  editor  of 
the  Aroostock  Republican,  died  Aug.  21 

at  the  Carey  Memorial  Hospital  in  Cari¬ 

bou,  Maine.  Mr.  Pendell  had  been  ill 

three  weeks  and  failed  to  recover  from 

an  operation. 

Andrew  J.  Fuller,  publisher  of  the 
Largo  (Fla.)  Sentinel,  killed  himself  by 
shooting  himself  through  the  heart.  He 
had  been  in  ill  health  for  some  time. 

Harry  Warner,  one  of  the  best  known 
members  of  the  hoiion  (Mass.)  Globe 

composing  room,  died  last  week  after  a 
brief  illness.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union. 

Henry  Grattan  Donnelly,  80,  author 
and  well  known  newspaperman  through¬ 
out  the  East,  died  recently  at  his  home  in 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

J.  J.  Howell,  owner  of  the  Cuthbert 

(Ga.)  Leader  and  for  many  years  its 
editor,  died  recently.  His  paper  had 
been  under  lease  for  the  past  few  years 
t>ecause  of  Mr.  Howell’s  ill  health. 
Mr.  Howell  was  for  a  long  time  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  (ieorgia  Press  Association. 

Thomas  H.  Gillan.  73.  local  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Associated  Press  and  a 
number  of  Nebraska  newspapers  at 
Auburn,  Neb.,  died  Aug.  2.5  at  Auburn. 

C.  T.  Cheatham,  father  of  Charles 
Cheatham,  circulation  manager  of  the 
.Inderson  (S.C.)  I  tide  pendent  and  Daily 
Mail,  died  recently  in  an  Atlanta  hospital. 

Clinton  B.  Stanley,  33,  former  mem¬ 
ber  Buffalo  Evening  Netvs  financial  staff, 
died  Aug.  27  in  Albuquerque,  N.M., 
where  he  had  gone  for  his  health.  He 
entered  the  investment  field  about  two 
years  before  his  death  and  failing  health 
forced  his  retirement. 

Walter  C.  Kelly,  at  one  time  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald,  died  in  Riverside,  Cal.,  Aug  22. 
Mr.  Kelly  was  with  the  Herald  and  later 
with  the  World  before  consolidation  of 
the  two  in  1889,  remaining  about  five 
years  after  that  time.  He  moved  from 
Omaha  to  California  in  1910. 

Mrs.  Alice  N.  Huston,  mother  of 
Luther  Huston,  sales  director  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  died  Aug.  29  at 
her  home  in  Seattle,  Wash.  She  was  80 
years  old. 

A.  C.  Banks,  77,  oldest  employe  of 
the  mailing  department  of  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  and  Ez’en- 
ing  Appeal,  died  at  his  home  in  Memphis, 
-Aug.  29,  after  an  illness  of  two  weeks. 

Gfxirge  a.  Harris,  Sr.,  63,  former 
foreman  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner’s 
mailroom,  died  Aug.  27  of  a  heart  attack. 
He  left  the  Examiner  recently  after  33 
years  with  that  paper. 

Lewis  E.  Norryce,  veteran  newspaper¬ 
man  of  j^derson  S.C.,  died  at  a  Colum¬ 
bia  hospital  Aug.  30.  He  was  74  years 
old.  Eor  several  years  Mr.  Norryce 
lived  in  Washing^ton  but  moved  back  to 
.\nderson  two  years  ago.  His  first  news¬ 
paper  experience  was  on  the  Anderson 


Intelligencer,  For  a  time  he  was  with 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal. 
Later  he  was  correspondent  for  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post,  and  an  associate  editor  of 
the  Piedmont  Magazine, 

N.  R.  Thompson,  58,  veteran  news¬ 
paperman,  for  the  last  seven  years  editor 
of  the  Tallasee  (Ala.)  Tribune,  died 
suddenly  of  a  heart  attack  last  week. 
Mr.  Thompson  began  his  newspaper 
career  30  years  ago  with  the  Franklin 
County  Times,  at  Russellville.  Later  he 
joined  the  Birmingham  Ledger  and  then 
with  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald.  Sur¬ 
viving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Irene  Thomp¬ 
son,  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Thompson. 

Robert  R.  Benell  for  17  years  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
at  Wheeling,  W.Va.,  died  Aug.  26,  after 
a  long  illness.  He  was  a  native  of  Cleve¬ 
land.  He  retired  from  active  work  about 
two  years  ago. 

Charles  C.  Wilson,  39,  formerly  of 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee  and  former  news¬ 
paper  man  of  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Milwaukee  and  other  middle  west¬ 
ern  cities,  died  Aug.  23  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Police  found  him  with  a  fractured  skull 
Aug.  14  in  a  dazed  condition.  Wilson 
was  born  at  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 


HARRY  C.  GOODWIN 


President  of  Rochester  Agency  Dies 

of  Automobile  Injuries 

Harry  C.  Goodwin,  54,  president  of 
the  H.  C.  Goodwin,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  died  Aug. 
28  from  injuries  inflicted  by  his  automo¬ 
bile  when  it  rolled  backward  down  a 
slope  and  pinned  him  against  another  car. 

Mr.  Goodwin,  who  was  born  in  Ant¬ 
werp,  N.  Y.,  began  his  career  as  a  news¬ 
paperman.  He  was  a  meml>er  of  the 
national  executive  committee  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League. 


EDWARD  D.  ALLEN 

Edward  D.  Allen,  75,  former  illustrator 
and  cartoonist  on  Boston  newspapers,  died 
at  his  home  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  Aug.  31. 
His  first  newspaiier  connection  was  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Press.  He  went  to  Bos¬ 
ton  in  1898,  and  for  several  years  was 
on  the  art  staffs  of  the  Boston  Globe 
and  Boston  Trai'elcr.  He  entered  the 
advertising  field,  from  which  he  retired 
alnnit  two  years  ago. 


LOUIS  MILL 

Louis  Mill,  67,  managing  editor  of  Le 
Temps,  French  semi-official  newspaper, 
died  at  his  Paris  home  June  1.  Mr.  Mill 
assumed  direction  of  Le  Temps  in  June, 
1929,  when  the  controlling  interest,  long 
in  the  possession  of  the  Hebrard  family, 
was  bought  for  $1,200,000  by  a  syndicate 
of  financiers  and  industrialists  from 
Adrien  Hebrard. 


HEADS  GOVERNMENT  PAPER 

Luis  Leon,  former  Secretary  of  Indus¬ 
try  of  Mexico,  this  week  was  appointed 
general  manager  of  El  National,  Mexico 
(iity,  government  organ. 


Only  8  Cities 

New  York,  Chicago,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Boston,  Balti¬ 
more,  Detroit,  Kansas  City 
and  St.  Louis  have  a  daily 
newspaper  with  as  large  a 
circulation  as  the 

DES  MOINES 
REGISTER  AND 
TRIBUNE 

Over  247y000  Daily 


FOSTER  WARE 


Former  New  York  Post  and  Xiam 
Writer  Dies  in  Cooperstowa 

Foster  Ware,  44,  editor  and  writer 
formerly  of  the  staffs  of  the  New  Yori 
Evening  Post  and  the  Nezv  Y’ork  Tinu: 
died  at  a  hospital  in  Cooperstown  Vv 
Aug.  29.  ’ 

Mr.  Ware,  on  graduation  from  Colum¬ 
bia,  started  in  newspaper  work  on  the 
Post  and  was  with  that  paper  12  yei:; 
He  wrote  on  various  aspects  of  city  lift 
and  reported  sports  news,  especiallv 
yachting  and  rowing.  Once  he  wrote  j 
letter  to  the  editor  protesting  agaiic; 
smoking  by  women,  signing  hinisel- 
fictitiously.  His  citv  editor  assigned  him 
then  to  interview  the  objector,  and  he 
confessed  to  his  vagary. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Ware  was  i 
writer  and  editor  on  Life  and  in  recent 
years  was  associated  with  Duffield  &  Co. 
publishers,  and  contributed  articles  to  the 
Times,  the  Sun  and  The  New  Yorker 
Funeral  services  were  held  .W  31  in 
Kew  Gardens,  L  I. 


FISCHER  ESTATE  $70,000 

An  estate  of  $70,000  is  distributed  by 
the  will  of  the  late  Oiarles  F.  Fischer, 
president  of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Citern, 
which  was  probated  Aug.  26.  His  widow, 

Mrs.  Mabel  B.  Fischer,  is  to  receive  the 
home  at  47  N.  Monroe  .\ve.,  its  content! 

and  Mr.  Fischer’s  personal  effects.  She 
also  will  receive  the  income  from  a  trust 
fund  made  up  of  the  remainder  of  the 
estate  during  her  lifetime. 

UNCOVERED  GASOLINE  FRAUD 

Dan  J.  Gallagher  is  the  Chicssi 
Daily  Neivs  reporter  who  conducted  the 

investigation  which  has  led  to  revela¬ 
tions  that  the  state  of  Illinois  has  been 
defrauded  of  millions  of  dollars  in  taxes 
by  gasoline  bootleggers.  As  a  result  oi 
Gallagher’s  investigation.  Gov.  Louis  L. 
Emmerson  has  pledged  to  help  put  i 
halt  to  the  oil  tax  evasion  at  the  request 
of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute. 


NATIONAL  GAINS 

August  31.8^ 

July  26.4% 

June  23% 

There  mutt  be  a  reason  for  such 
tremendous  linaice  increases  is 
the  Camden,  N,  J..  Courier-Post. 

Babson  says  Camden  Is  one  of 
flve  cities  in  the  Country  whore 
buying  is  on  the  Increase.  Are 
you  sharing  in  it? 


COURIER-POST 

"A  24-H»ur  Modlum  mt  ont  eoft* 
Lsss  tliaa  half  of  1%  rsadsr  dsslltstlts 
National  RepresentatlTos 
GEO.  A.  HcDBVITT  CO. 


$84,000,000 

annual  pay-roll  of 

Five  Industries  in 
Beaumont  Trade  Territory 

B«  it  February  or  July,  eondenwl 
workers  receive  their  weekly  wsi**- 

A  market  with  no  sags  is  eererd 
by  only  the 

BEAUMONT  ENTERPRISE 

AND 

The  Beaumont  Journal 
Ash  Beckwith  —  He  KtunstI 
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at  great 


GLAYBOURN  has  taken  the  “guess-work”  out 
of  plate  making—This  is  definitely  emphasized 
in  the  Claybourn  Precision  Curved  Plate  Bor¬ 
ing  Machine.  In  one  single  operation,  this  machine 
bores  a  curved  plate  to  a  uniform  thickness  and  re¬ 
moves  shrinks  and  imperfections. 


With  this  Boring  Machine,  curved  plates  are  now 
made  and  with  the  finishing  shaver  and  proof  press 
can  be  tested  for  their  printing  qualities  before  they 
are  put  on  the  press  —  expensive  make-ready  is 
practically  eliminated  —  underlays  are  not  necessary 
— presses  need  not  be  stopped  for  new  make- 
readies  —  and  in  addition,  the  plates  last  longer  and 
print  better  because  they  fit  the  cylinder  perfectly. 


CLAYBOURN  PROCESS  CORPORATION 

Originators  of  Precision  Printing  and  Plate  Making  Machinery 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sales  Offlre;  1517  I>rintlnK  Crafts  Bid*.,  461  8th  Av*.,  New  York  City 


CLAYBOURN 


PRINTING  &  PLATE  MAKING  MACHINERY 


reduce 

curved 

plates 


to 


SPEED 


y 


Assures  Lower  Production  Costs 


H'herever  the  Claybourn  Precision  Double 
Head  Curved  Plate  Shaving  Machine  is 
in  service,  it  is  showing  substantial  sav¬ 
ings  in  production. 


Let  us  send  you  a  copy  of  ‘‘Operating 
Modern  Machinery,  "  an  authoritative 
treatise  on  printing  and  plate  making 
machinery,  written  by  L.  W,  Claybourn. 
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Advert  i»in  g  Age  e  s 

DRYER  HEADS  PHILCO 
IN  ENGLAND 

Erwin,  Wacey  Account  Executive 
Named  Managing  Director  of 
Radio  and  Television 
Corporation 

Carleton  L.  Dryer,  after  three  years 
of  working  on  Philco  radio  ad- 
advertising  as  a  nieinher  of  the 
Krwin,  Wascy  & 
Co.  staff,  has 
been  apix)inted 
managing  direc¬ 
tor  o  f  I’hilco 
Radio  &  Tele¬ 
vision  Corix)ra- 
tion  of  (ireat 
H  r  i  t  a  i  n.  He 
sailed  for  London 
Aug.  31  to  com¬ 
plete  organization 
of  the  new  corjx)- 
ration  and  to  take 
charge  of  all 
Philco  interests 
in  the  Hritish 
Isles.  He  has  l)een  director  of  pnxluc- 
tion  and  account  representative  for  the 
Erwin,  W’asey  agency. 

Dryer  joined  the  Toronto  Daily  News 
as  a  reporter  in  1918,  and  later  became 
a  writer  for  the  Canada  Publicity  Syndi¬ 
cate.  He  was  afterward  made  assistant 
advertising  manager  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  Canada,  the  British  Empire,  and 
the  Far  East  with  the  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany.  He  has  traveled  widely  and  lived 
abroad  in  various  places. 

The  Philco  Fhigli.sh  company  will  mar¬ 
ket  a  five-tube  .set  built  for  British  con¬ 
ditions.  with  provision  for  Ixith  long  and 
short-wave  reception. 

New  Chicago  Agency 

.Announcement  of  the  formation  of  a 
new  advertising  agency  knowm  as  Julius. 
Glidden.  Chase  &  H<x)ker,  with  offices 
at  180  North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago, 
was  made  this  week.  The  new  firm  is 
com|X)sed  of  former  executives  from  the 
Hurja,  Chase  &  Hooker  Comi)any, 
CTiicago.  Members  of  the  new  agency 
include:  E.  A.  Julius,  formerly  manag¬ 
ing  vice-president  of  J.  W'.  Butler  Com¬ 
pany,  H.  Coy  Glidden,  former  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Hurja,  Chase  an<l  H<M»ker,  H.  C. 
Chase  and  IT  A.  Hooker.  The  firm  will 
engage  in  general  agency  business.  Of¬ 
ficers  have  not  as  yet  Ix-en  chosen. 

Furniture  Account  Placed 

The  Northern  Corrugating  Company. 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  manufacturers  of  metal 
furniture  and  other  metal  products,  has 
placed  its  advertising  account  with  Klau- 
\  an  Pieterson-Dunlap  .\ss(x:iates,  Inc., 
Milwaukee  agency.  Merchandising  and 
advertising  plans  are  under  way.  'I'rade 
papers  and  other  media  will  lie  used. 

To  Advertise  Apple  Crop 

Organization  of  New  England  Apples, 
Inc.,  with  its  objective  being  the  adver¬ 
tisement  of  New  F'ngland’s  $12,(K)0,000 
apple  crop,  was  just  announced  this 
week  by  the  New  Englaml  Council.  The 
new  organization  includes  growers  in  the 
six  New  F'ngland  states,  and  its  cam¬ 
paign  opens  immediately.  \V.  R.  Cole  of 
Amherst,  Mass.,  is  temporary  secretary 
of  the  council. 

Receives  Agency  Charter 

The  International  Advertising  Corpo¬ 
ration,  of  Richmond.  Va..  with  maximum 
cai>ita1  of  $25,000,  has  been  granted  a 
charter  by  the  Virginia  state  corpora¬ 
tion  commission  to  do  an  advertising 
agency  business.  \V.  F'.  Thom|)son,  of 
Richmond,  is  president.  S.  M.  .Atkinson, 
of  Richmond,  is  counsel. 

Touzalin  Appointed 

The  Vesta  Consolidated  Corporation, 
which  recently  was  formed  through  a 
merger  of  the  A'^esta  Battery  Comiiany 
of  Chicago,  and  the  Consolidated  Con»o- 
ration  of  Philadelphia  and  Buffalo,  has 
transferred  its  advertising  account  to  the 
Charles  H.  Touzalin  Agency,  of  Chicago. 


Casleton  L.  Drvek 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 

By  C.  P.  McDonald 


FVederir  W.  Bond 


Affiant,  i-n-deric  w.  Bond,  de- 

jKiseth  and  saith : 

“1  was  born  a  Hfx>sier.  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  on  I'eb.  20.  1893.  Remained  a  loyal 
s<in  (in  spirit)  until  the  .Anti-Saloon 
League  took  over  the  state.  Reared  a 
Ouaker  hut  got  into  the  World  War. 

“.Attended  (fuakcr  nreparatorv  sch<K)ls 
and  universities.  Began  work  as  a 
youngster  for  five  cents  a  day  for  three 
days;  Iwxisted  to  ten  then  and  nexm  meal. 
Henled  cattle  three  summers  in  Kansas. 
Worke<I  for  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eau'’' 
in  1912.  Broke  sod  in  the  Wild  AN’e.st. 
harvested  wheat,  tended  store,  slaved  in 
country  newspaper  offices  and  printing 
shops. 

“  ‘On  my  own’  at  l(i.  Became  cflitor 
and  publisher  of  a  ‘weeklv’  that  remained 
anemic.  Flair  for  writing  got  me  into 
sales  work  and  an  advertising  manager¬ 
ship.  Was  a  sales  promotion  manager, 
house  organ  editor,  spent  sf)me  time  in 
art  school,  and  managed  a  dealer  service 
department — all  preceding  the  launching, 
eleven  years  ago,  of  the  F.  W.  Bond 
Company,  Chicago,  of  which  I  am  presi¬ 
dent  and  copv  chief. 

“I  am  English  by  bloofl,  American  by 
preference.  Have  no  patience  with  folks 
dumber  than  I  am.  with  reformers,  peonle 
who  want  something  for  nothing,  or  ones 
so  ‘mental’  they  are  not  human.  Like 
good  music,  babies,  dogs,  prettv  girls 
who  aren’t  also  dumb,  horses,  travel,  my 
pipe. 

“I  don’t  like  old  maids,  pineapple,  re¬ 
ligious  zealots,  swimming,  ‘popular’  fic¬ 
tion,  dressing  on  salad,  or  gravy  on  any¬ 
thing. 

“Crazy  altout  hunting,  golf,  football, 
ice  cream,  etching.  Have  a  house,  a  car, 
good  health,  amhition,  a  little  mazuma. 
a  fair  reputation,  and  a  wife  whose  abil¬ 
ity  in  the  field  of  miniature  portrait 
painters  far  exceeds  what  mine  will  ever 
be  in  any.” 

■Among  Fred’s  national  clients  arc  the 
American  Tag  Company,  Harrington  & 
King  Perforating  Companv.  “Champ” 
Sport  Goods,  Kermit  Incinerator.  Tr'mll 
Corporation’s  automotive  parts.  The 
Bond  company  specializes  in  industrial 
accounts. 


To  Study  Archaeology 

Hal  Noble.  Jr.,  assistant  advertising 
manager  of  the  Marshall  Field  CTiicago 
retail  store,  is  forsaking  advertising  for 
archaeologv.  Mr.  Noble  has  resigned  to 
enter  the  Universitv  of  Chicago's  oriental 
institute  preparatory  to  work  in  the  near 
east.  .A  Texan  bv  birth,  he  studied  at 
the  ITiiversitv  of  Texas  and  in  1923 
was  graduated  from  the  Universitv  of 
Chicago.  Shortlv  afterwards  he  entered 
the  Field’s  store  advertising  department 
and  in  1029  was  anpointed  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 


COCA  COLA  EARNINGS  GAIN 

The  Coca  Cola  Company,  .Atlanta,  Ga., 
national  advertisers  of  the  w'ell  known 
lieverage,  reports  increased  earnings  for 
the  quarter  ending  June  30,  the  net  being 
S4,532.19()  after  exiKMises  and  other  de¬ 
ductions,  but  liefore  F'ederal  taxes,  as 
comiiared  with  .82,*)02,801  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  (juarter  and  S^,332.b.5()  in  the  1930 
corresiioiiding  tpiarter.  For  the  half  year 
eiuling  June  .10,  the  net  before  F'ederal 
taxes  was  87,434.9')7  against  $7,181,812 
for  a  year  ago. 

Convention  To  Providence,  R.I. 

The  New  FIngland  district  convention 
of  the  .Advertising  F'ederation  of  .America 
is  to  be  held  Oct.  23-24  at  Providence, 
R.I.  “Prosper  With  New  FZngland”  is 
to  be  the  theme  of  the  convention.  The 
Town  Crier’s  Club  and  the  Women’s  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club,  of  Providence,  w'ill  be 
hosts  to  the  convention,  and  are  planning 
to  send  sjieakers  to  all  advertising  clubs 
in  New  F'ngland  to  promote  attendance. 

Norris  Speaks  In  Perth  Amboy 

F-.  C.  Norris,  vice-president  of  Church- 
ill-Hall,  Inc..  New  York,  addressed  the 
regular  Wednesday  meeting  of  the  Ro¬ 
tary  Club  at  Perth  -Amboy,  N.J.,  Wed¬ 
nesday.  .Aug.  2''>.  Mr.  Norris  discussed 
the  sales  and  advertising  activities  of  the 
(iorton-Pew  F'isheries  Company,  Ltd. 

New  N.  W.  Ayer  Account 

(iertifoods,  Inc.,  a  new  subsidiary  of  the 
Maltine  Company  of  New  York,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  N.  W.  .Ayer  &  .Son.  Inc.,  as  their 
advertising  counsel.  CertifixKls.  Inc.,  will 
manufacture  and  market  under  a  definite 
vitamin  guaranty,  a  line  of  sieved  vege¬ 
table  f<«xls  for  infants  and  iin-alids. 

New  Wadsworth  &  Walker  Account 

The  .Armstrong  Rubber  Company  of 
West  Haven,  Conn.,  manufacturers  of 
.Armstrong  tires,  has  placed  its  account 
with  Wadsworth  &  Walker,  Inc.,  of  New 
A'ork.  Newspapers,  magazines  and  direct 
mail  are  being  usetl. 


BOSTON  ADVERTISING  COURSE 

The  Boston  Institute  of  -Advertise 
will  (tpen  Sept.  21,  under  the  directioi 
of  the  founder,  .A.  W.  Brenningt, 
formerly  with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Co.,  and 
also  with  M.  P.  Gould  Company  of  N’o, 
York.  The  faculty  includes  Profesior 
David  M.  Cheney  of  Harvard,  A.  W 
Brenninger,  F'.  W.  Finery,  Harold  E. 
Fellows,  formerly  of  the  Greenleaf  Com- 
paiiy,  Charles  R.  ('apon  and  .Arthur  R 
McCormick  of  the  Lincoln  Inigravnu 
Comiiany.  The  cour.se  covers  .10  wetkt, 
and  more  than  1(H)  students  have  en. 
rolled. 

Macaroni  Campaign  Planned 

National  Macaroni  Manufacturers  A$- 
six'iation,  in  a  convention  at  Niagara 
F'alls,  approved  a  plan  under  which  pro- 
ducers  of  their  principal  raw  material, 
semolina  dour,  will  be  asked  to  contrib¬ 
ute  2.5  cents  a  barrel  to  a  national  ad¬ 
vertising  fund  to  promote  the  sale  of 
macaroni.  The  fund  may  reach  $500,000 
annually,  it  was  estimated.  .A  meetii^ 
of  the  asscKiation  will  Ix'  held  in  .At¬ 
lantic  City  in  F'ebrttary. 

Stevens  Joins  Rooney  Agency 

().  Ross  Stevens,  formerly  director  of 
advertising  and  publicity  of  the  Strath¬ 
more  Press,  has  joined  the  Alfred  Rooney 
Company.  Boston  and  New  York  agency, 
as  director  of  the  public  relatioot 
division. 

Phelps  Branch  Moves 

Grand  Rapids  offices  of  the  (ieorge 
Harrison  Phelps  advertising  agency 
have  lx:en  moved  from  10*)  Fountain 
street.  N.IC,  to  404-405  -Ass(X‘iation  of 
Commerce  building.  Oliver  Wallace  is 
manager  of  the  office. 

Noble  Returns  To  Touzalin 

.After  an  absence  of  four  years,  W,  J. 
Noble  has  become  associated  again  with 
Charles  H.  Touzalin  .Agency  of  Chicago. 
Mr.  Noble  is  best  known  for  his  work 
with  automotive  accounts. 


'^RY  MORLEY  MATS.  Com¬ 
pare  them  with  the  mats  you 
are  using.  Try  other  mats,  too. 
Give  each  one  a  fair  test. 

We  ourselves  made  such  an  inves¬ 
tigation,  on  a  very  extensive  scale, 
before  taking  over  the  distribution 
of  — 

Morley  Mats 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


tlio  Helic*al  and  Spiral  Tooth 
tvoariii;; 


Gearing:  of  this  type  and  eliaraeter  is  used  only  on  niaeliines  <»f  the  finest 
design.  Though  tliey  are  standard  on  tlie  \KVi  (rOSS  I  nits,  ihev  liave 
l)een  standard  «)n  all  previous  (iOSS  I  nits  for  folly  ten  years.  Of  eonrse 
they  eost  ns  more,  hut,  they  are  stronger,  quieter  and  sure  to  deliver 
a  sin(M)th  flow  of  power  with  little  loss.  I’hree  teeth  an*  in  mesh  at 
all  times;  the  gear  is  30%  stronger;  you  get  a  freedom  fnmi  breakage 
and  delay  that  ean  only  he  realized  with  siieh  a  design,  d  he  halaiwe 
of  the  NKW  (i()S8  Press  is  equally  fine,  equally  desirable  to  you.  It  is  a 
remarkable  press;  ami  it  will  he  a  money  maker  for  its  new  owners. 


Tho  hns  Nii|M^rl»  aibility  lo  print  f/offf*  iirwNpnpi^r 

On  Ti3IK.  ill  Feweh  Hoiin!^, 'Ueaijtifully  anti  at  Low  Lontn 

Read  the  headline  again.  It  tells  of  what  you  want.  It  pledges  a  kind  of  newspaper  production 
that  will  leave  a  profit  on  your  books.  It  is  guaranteed  by  the  integrity  of  the  Goss  Printing 
Press  Company.  The  NEW  GOSS  Pre  ss  will  give  you  the  volume  you  require,  without  halting, 
in  fewer  hours,  on  time,  beautifully  printed  and  at  satisfyingly  low  costs.  It  is  a  modern  jiress 
with  a  modern  ability  to  print  a  newspaper  as  you  want  yours  printed.  Ask  for  all  of  the  facts. 

the  •  (;  O  S  S  •  PRINTING  •  PRESS  •  COMPANY 

M  a  i  n  Office  a  n  d  Fa  claries:  C  If  I  C  A  (i  () ,  ILLINOIS 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


SAYS  COSTS  JUSTIFY 
RATE  DIFFERENTIAL 


Doubling  of  the  advertising  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  coming  cold-and- 
sneeze  season  is  announced  by  the  Vick 
Chemical  Company,  which  will  intro¬ 
duce  two  new  products  in  addition  to 
a  variation  of  the  familiar  Vick’s  Vapo- 
Rub. 

Advertising  will  begin  in  September, 
earlier  than  usual,  and  run  along  until 
March  or  April.  A  long  list  of  news¬ 
papers  will  be  used,  playing  a  large  part 
in  the  total  advertising  program, 
although  radio,  magazines,  posters  and 
other  media  will  also  be  used.  News¬ 
paper  advertising  will  reach  dailies  in 
many  of  the  smaller  cities  as  well  as 
the  larger  centers. 

The  schedule  is  not  staggered  accord¬ 
ing  to  latitude,  as  the  company  has 
decided  cwi  the  basis  of  government 
records  that  the  season  for  colds  begins 
about  October  1  in  southern  states  as 
well  as  northern  ones.  Another  peak  is 
usual  in  midwinter. 

Early  copy  will  introduce  a  white 
stainless  VapoRub.  About  Oct.  1  the 
company  will  launch  the  new  Vick's 
Nose  and  Throat  Rub,  to  be  advertised 
as  a  preventive  of  colds.  \’ick’s  Cough 
Drops  will  also  be  placed  on  the  market, 
with  comparatively  little  advertising  but 
with  extensive  sampling. 

.Announcing  the  doubling  of  the 
propriation,  the  company  pointed 
that  the  increase  was  the  more  impres¬ 
sive  because  appropriations  had  not  been 
decreased  in  the  past  despite  general 
business  conditions. 

*  *  * 

HEN  Alvan  Macauley,  president  of 
”  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Comjjany, 
became  a  “copy  chief’’  this  week  by 
signing  a  page  advertisement  for  his 
company,  he  did  not  content  himself 
with  talking  about  Packards.  Arguing 
that  “to  buy  today  is  a  patriotic  duty,’’ 
and  that  “a  dollar  spent  for  a  ne\KjTiotor 
car  eases  the  labor  and  raw  maferial 
situation  in  every  state  in  the  Union,’’ 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  commend  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  “a  new  Cadillac,  a  Lincoln,  or 
a  Packard,” — with  a  good  word  on  the 
side  for  a  Plymouth,  a  Chevrolet,  or  a 
Ford.  “And  so  on  through  the  list  of 
motor  oars,”  he  added,  “each  offering 
more  for  the  dollar  than  ever  before.” 

dollar  for  dole — or  an  hour  of 
\vorlc?”  was  the  heading,  and  the  adver¬ 
tisement  went  on  to  say  that  “Work  is 
ours  to  give  if  we  will.  The  very  root 
of  our  unemployment  problem  runs  down 
to  the  unemployed  dollar — the  dollar  that 
is  afraid  to  venture  forth — sometimes 
through  fear  of  public  opinion.”  The 
copy  concluded: 

“Hundreds  of  thousands  have  run  their 
old  cars  a  year  or  two  longer  than  usual. 
Many  of  these  thousands  now  hesitate  to 
buy  new  cars  for  fear  of  lieing  charged 
with  flaunting  their  own  prosperity  or 
because  of  what  others  in  business  asso¬ 
ciations  may  think.  In  our  own  clien¬ 
tele  we  know  that  in  1930  .some  40  per 
cent  of  those  who  should  have  bought 
replacement  Packards  did  not  do  so, 
keeping  their  old  cars. 

“I  do  not  counsel  you  to  buy  a  Pack¬ 
ard,  or  any  car,  l)efore  you  buy  anything 
else.  Ours  is  not  that  selfish  attitude. 
I  do  believe  that  the  motor  car  dollar 
will  go  more  places,  more  quickly,  and 
affect  more  people  for  quick  relief  than 
any  other  dollar,  and  that  it  can  well 
become  the  ‘self-starter’  for  better  busi¬ 
ness  and  greater  prosperity,” 

The  advertisement  appeared  in  news¬ 
papers  of  the  seven  largest  cities. 

*  *  * 

'T’ELEPHONE  conversation  overheard 
in  advertising  agency  reception  room : 
“How  long  before  the  beans  will  be 
done?  .  .  .  Yes,  aren’t  the  beans  nearly 
done?” 

No,  it  was  not  anyone  calling  up  home. 
A  young  woman  from  the  reception  room 
had  been  drawn  to  the  experimental 
kitchen,  and  a  fellow  worker  was  trying 
to  speed  her  return. 

*  *  * 

ftt'C’STABLISHED  in  the  year  of  ‘Old 
Ironsides’  Famous  Victory,”  was 
the  heading  on  an  advertisement  by  the 
Chatham  Phenix  National  Bank  and 


Trust  Company  which  appeared  in  ten 
New  York  City  dailies  on  Aug.  31  and 
Sept.  1,  tying  up  with  the  arrival  of 
“Old  Ironsides,”  for  a  visit  in  New  York 
harbor. 

The  tie-up  was  neither  a  chance,  nor 
a  hasty  seizure  of  an  opportunity.  The 
advertisement  was  one  of  an  institutional 
campaign  planned  last  September,  and 
was  originally  scheduled  for  insertion  in 
two  newspapers  in  April  and  May  of  this 
year.  When  the  famous  old  ship’s  visit 
was  scheduled,  some  months  later,  the 
plans  were  changed  to  take  advantage  of 
the  news  interest  expected. 


citllji 


Adopts  N.A.E.A.  Definitions 

The  South  Bciui  (Ind.)  Tribune  has 
announced  the  adoption  of  the  definitions 
retail  and  general  rates  accepted  in  May, 
1930,  by  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  .Association.  The  general  rate 
of  8  cents  a  line,  it  is  stated,  will  apply 
to  all  advertising  of  manufacturers,  their 
repre.sentatives  and  branch  houses,  whole¬ 
salers,  jobbers,  and  all  others  whose 

prodijjt  or  service  is  advertised  for  sale 
partially  or  entirely,  through  retail 
not  owned  by  the  firm  or  the  in- 
idual  who  is  paying  for  the 

idvertising. 

Maxon  And  Phelps  Merge 

Maxon,  Inc.,  and  George  Harrison 

Phelps,  Inc.,  advertising  agencies  with 
headuarters  at  Detroit,  have  been  con¬ 
solidated,  and  will  occupy  the  building 
of  the  Phelps  agency  at  2761  East  Jeffer¬ 
son  avenue,  Detroit.  The  foreign  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Phelps  agency 
was  merged  in  July  with  Dorland  Inter¬ 
national,  Inc.,  Mr.  Phelps  becoming 

I)resident. 


Will  Introduce  “Niconette” 

The  .American  Nicoton  Corporatioj 
has  placed  its  advertising  account 
United  .Advertising  Agency,  New  York. 
The  company  is  introducing  to  the 
.American  market  a  product  known  as 
Niconette  which  is  said  to  practically 
eliminate  nicotine  and  other  tobacco 
poisons  from  cigars  and  cigarettes. 
Space  in  magazines,  rotogravure  sections 
and  trade  papers  will  be  used. 


Placing  New  Account* 

A'an  Sant.  Dugdale  &  Corner,  Inc., 
P)altimore.  Md..  agency,  has  been  chosen 
by  the  What  Cheer  T.aunrlry  Company, 
and  the  Swiss  Cleansing  Company,  both 
of  Providence,  R.I.,  to  direct  their  re- 
sjK'ctive  accounts. 


Releasing  Optical  Copy 

The  E.  H.  Brown  .Advertising  Agency, 
Chicago,  is  releasing  advertising  schedule 
of  the  Progress  Optical  Company  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  Magazines  will  be  the  media 
Used. 


Agency  Get*  Flower  Account 

J.  H.  Schmidt  &  Sons,  rhododendron 
growers  of  Millburn,  N.  J.,  have  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Chas.  Dallas  Reach  Agency 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  to  direct  their  adver¬ 
tising  account. 


Novelty  Account  To  Var* 

A.  G.  Stevenson  Corporation  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  novelties, 
have  appointed  Addison  Vars,  Inc.,  as 
their  advertising  agents. 

Hertzberg  Resign* 

Rol)ert  Hertzberg,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pilot  Radio  &  Tube  Corpor¬ 
ation,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  has  resigned, 
effective  Sept.  15. 


Byrum-Sbaw  Agency  Move* 

Byrum-Shaw  Advertising  Agency,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  has  occupied  new  offices 
in  Suite  922-924  Patterson  Building. 


Analysis  Shows,  Although  National 
Charge  I*  51  Per  Cent  Higher  the 
Returns  Give  Only  a  10  Per  Cent 
Advantage 


Philadelphia  Agency  Moves 

The  Earl  B.  English  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia  advertising  agency,  has  moved 
its  offices  to  416  W^alnut  street,  that  city. 


Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  obtaining  and  handling  national 
advertising  in  the  controversy  over  the 
local-national  rate  differential,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  smaller  dailies,  a  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  a  paper  in  the  southwest 
tells  Editor  &  Publisher  in  a  con¬ 
fidential  analysis  based  on  actual  figures 
and  percentages  from  his  own  files. 

The  gross  national  rate  on  his  paper, 
meaning  the  rate  charged  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  is  51  per  cent  higher  than  the 
minimum  local  rate,  which  at  first  glance 
seems  excessively  high.  However,  by  his 
deductions,  the  net  received  by  the  news¬ 
paper  from  national  advertising  is  only 
10  per  cent  higher  than  that  received 
from  local  after  all  selling  expenses  have 
been  deducted. 

Here  is  how  he  arrived  at  the  10  per 
cent  figure.  The  selling  cost  of  national 
advertising  he  finds  to  be  39  per  cent  of 
the  gross  rate.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  this 
is  agency  commission,  two  per  cent  the 
cash  discount,  15  per  cent  to  the  special 
representative,  and  the  remainder  the 
.expenses  of  the  advertising  department. 

“This  39  per  cent  selling  cost  is  deter¬ 
mined,”  he  says,  “by  multiplying  national 
linage  by  the  gross  rate,  then  deducting 
agency  commission  and  cash  discount. 
The  result  gives  the  amount  of  money 
received  by  the  newspaper.  From  that 
figure  is  to  be  deducted  the  amount  paid 
to  the  special  representative,  and  then  the 
cost,  of  the  local-national  department, 
Th^  result  will  be  the  actual  money  re- 
cflR’cd  by  the  newspaper  after  paying  all 
lling  expenses.  D^uct  this  from  the 
fross  charge  to  the  advertiser  and  the 
answer  will  be  39  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  money  spent  by  the  advertiser. 

“Of  the  amount  of  monev  a  newspaper 
receives  from  the  agencies,  which  is 
based  on  the  gross  rate  less  15  per  cent 
and  2  per  ceut,  it  costs  26  per  cent  plus 
to  sell.  The  expense  of  the  local-na¬ 
tional  department  is  12  per  cent  of  the 
money  received  from  agencies. 

On  his  paper,  the  advertising  manager 
says,  it  cost  14  per  cent  of  the  gross  rate 
to  sell  local,  classified  and  legal  adver¬ 
tising.  This  he  says  compares  with  the 
.39  per  cent  cost  to  sell  national  adver¬ 
tising.  “On  this  newspaper,”  he  savs, 
“the  national  rate  per  inch  received  after 
all  exnenses  have  been  paid  is  10  per 
cent  higher  than  the  rate  per  inch  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  local  advertiser.  This 
differential  is  less  than  'A  cent  a  line. 

The  12  per  cent  selling  cost  of  the 
local -national  department  includes  the 
cost  of  salesmen  making  contacts  with 
local  outlets ;  nromotion  material ; 
stenographer :  stationery ;  stamns,  tele¬ 
grams;  etc  ;  advertising  space  in  direc¬ 
tories  ;  A.  B.  C.  dues ;  cost  of  measuring 
the  paner;  cost  of  sending  tear  sheets: 
traveling  expenses  on  out-of-town  calls ; 
but  does  not  include  composition,  press 
work  and  white  naner  used  on  broadsides 
printed  in  the  plant,  nor  rent  on  display 
windows  given  national  advertisers 
gratis,  he  savs. 

“The  local  advertiser,”  he  concludes, 
“uses  twice  as  much  snace  as  the  national 
and  is  in  the  paper  year  in  and  year  out. 
whereas  the  larger  part  of  national  copy 
is  seasonal  and  is  governed  to  a  large 
extent  by  general  conditions  over  the 
country.  Considerinir  the  volume  of  space 
used  and  the  fact  that  the  local  adver¬ 
tiser  is  the  newspaner’s  bread  and  butter, 
the  national  advertisers  should  not  object 
to  a  10  per  cent  premium. 

“Also,  it  might  he  mentioned  that  the 
local  advertiser  does  not  measure  his  ad¬ 
vertisements  as  closely  as  the  agencies. 
He  usuallv  pavs  from  cut-off  rule  to 
cut-off  rule,  whereas  the  agency  pays 
from  tvpe  to  type.  The  local  man  is 
charged  with  shrinkage  of  the  mat  and 
is  not  as  picayunish  about  position. 
Make-good  insertions  of  national  adver¬ 
tising  are  frequent  occurrences;  such  is 
not  the  case  with  local.” 


BETTER  COPY  URGED 


Iowa  Grocers  Told  They  Can  Fifkt 
Chains  With  Advertisinf 

Members  of  the  Iowa  Grocers  and 
Retail  Butchers  Association,  in  annip] 
convention  at  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  lag 
week  were  told  they  must  do  more  and 
better  advertising  if  they  expect  to  r^ 
main  in  business  and  compete  with 
chain  stores. 

Albert  Minnis,  Des  Moines,  la.,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Better  Buy  co-operative 
stores,  urged  Iowa  grocers  to  study 
their  advertisements  before  placing  them 
in  the  newspapers  and  be  sure  they 
were  advertising  seasonable  products  at 
proper  prices. 

“You  and  I  can  buy  as  cheaply  as  the 
chain  stores  and  it  is  up  to  you  to  be 
always  one  step  ahead  of  them  in  your 
advertising,”  he  said. 

George  E.  Bagan,  Albert  Lea,  Minn, 
speaking  on  association  work  in  Min^ 
nesota,  also  suggested  the  merchants  pay 
closer  attention  to  their  advertising  and 
turn  out  better  advertisements  than  they 
have  been  doing. 


New  O’Cedar  Sales  Manager 

0-Cedar  Corporation,  Chicago,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  O-Cedar  polish,  mops  and 
dusters,  and  0-Cedar  Spray,  announces 
the  appointment  oj  Robt.  L.  Windmuller 
as  general  sales  manager.  Mr.  Wind¬ 
muller,  for  the  past  five  years,  was  sales 
manager  of  Annheuser  Busch  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  and  prior  to  that  was  general 
sales  manager  of  Harry  L.  Hussmann 
Refrigerator  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Wind¬ 
muller  joined  the  O-Cedar  staff  earlv  in 
July. 


R.  K.  Leavitt  Resign* 

Robert  K.  Leavitt,  secretary  and  trea¬ 
surer  of  the  G.  Lynn  Sumner  Company, 
for  nearly  five  years,  has  resigned.  He 
was  formerly  advertising  manager  of  the 
Onyx  Hosiery  Company,  and  for  two 
years  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
•Association  of  National  Advertisers. 


Memphis  Copy  Wins  Prize 

.An  advertisement  prepared  for  the 
Memphis  Power  and  Light  Company  by 
its  advertising  manager,  Paul  Renshaw, 
won  second  place  in  the  national  contest 
conducted  by  the  Gas  Age-Record.  It 
was  published  in  the  Memphis  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal.  Renshaw’s  advertisement 
described  the  absence  of  “furnace  work, 
heating  care  and  fuel  residue”  as  the 
“three  gone  goslings”  which  disappear 
when  natural  gas,  automatirally  con¬ 
trolled,  is  used  in  home  heating  plants. 


Advertising  Information  Service 

Shell  Service,  Inc.,  an  organization  of 
750  Shell  Oil  Company  service  stations, 
has  begun  release  of  18  insertions  of  one 
by  three  inch  copy  to  newspapers  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  copy  advertises  the 
new  Van  Durk  Information  Serv’ice  ob¬ 
tainable  at  the  chain’s  stations,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company’s  San  Francisco  office. 

Chicle  Account  To  New  Agency 

The  .American  Chicle  Company,  maker 
of  chewing  gum,  has  placed  its  adver-  : 
tising  account,  effective  October  1,  w'>“!  ‘ 
Badger  &  Browning  &  Hersey,  Inc..  oi  | 
New  A’ork.  Robert  W.  Hersey,  . 

retiring  as  advertising  manager  of  th«  i 
.American  Chicle  Company,  is  president  m  I 
the  new  agency,  which  is  affiliated  witn  t 
Badger  &  Browning,  Inc.,  of  Bostoa  I 


New  Selling  Magazine 

Telephone  Selling,  a  new  monthly 
magazine  devoted  to  telephone  sales 
work,  is  announced  for  an  initial  3ppe*f‘ 
ance  early  in  October.  The  publisher » 
Jules  Gilbert  Moritz,  174  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York. 


OKLAHOMA  PAPERS  SOID 

Richard  Elam,  publisher,  H 
(Okla.)  Daily  Times-Democrat,  ha 
^ught  the  Maud  (Okla.)  Daily 
prise  and  the  Maud  Monitor.  Floyd  ^ 
Rigdon,  former  editor  of  the 
(Okla.)Da«7y  Reporter,  has  been  nameo 
editor  and  manager. 
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35,000  BLACK  BEAXS 
THAT  MEAN  DEATH 


Yet  People  Continue  to  Reach 
in  the  Bag  Time  after  Time 
to  Draw,  Xonehailantly,  Even 
Gaily . 


Here’S  a  "game”  that  most 
people  think  they  wouldn’t  play.  It’s  a  blind 
draw,  with  white,  brown  and  black  beans  as  the 
"lots” — a  game  of  chance.  But  the  stakes  are 
life  and  limb. 

Most  of  the  beans  are  white.  When  a  person 
draws  one  there’s  no  penalty — likewise  no  worth¬ 
while  reward  except  the  excitement  of  escape. 

Some  of  the  beans  are  brown.  To  draw  one 
means  a  bodily  injury — possibly  for  the  person 
who  draws,  possibly  for  a  member  of  his  family 
or  a  friend,  possibly  for  a  total  stranger. 

And  still  other  beans  are  black.  They  mean  death. 

Surely  few  people  would  play  a  game  like  that — 
knoivingly. 

It  seems  too  futile.  Barbaric!  Atrocious! 

Yet  isn’t  that  exactly  the  kind  of  a  game  that 
too  many  people  are  playing  on  our  streets  and 
highways? 

They  know  they  can  walk  against  a  red  light, 
or  in  driving  pass  on  a  blind  curve,  and  usually 
draw  a  white  bean.  But  they  also  know  about  the 
brown  ones  and  the  black  ones,  too.  They  know  the 
possibility  of  an  accident,  yet  they  take  the  chance. 

They  know  they  can  barge  through  intersec¬ 
tions  and  frequently  get  by  without  a  collision, 
but  they  also  know  that  such  actions  mean  an 


accident  sometime — maybe  the  fiftieth  time,  may¬ 
be  the  hundredth  time,  maybe  the  first  time. 

The  beans  are  in  the  bag.  Most  of  them  are 
white  but  there  are  a  million  brown  ones  and 
thirty-five  thousand  black  ones  for  the  year  1931. 

But  no  one  needs  to  draw — no  one  needs  to 
violate  the  rules  of  the  road  or  take  other  chances. 

Safer  highways  are  partly  a  matter  of  engineering, 
partly  a  matter  of  enforcing  the  motor  vehicle 
laws,  but  chiefly  a  matter  of  convincing  both 
drivers  and  pedestrians  that  scrupulous  observance 
of  the  rules  of  the  road,  plus  eternal  caution,  is 
the  only  safe,  the  only  courteous,  the  only  decent 
course  to  follow. 

Highway  safety — escape  from  the  farflung, 
unceasing  holocaust  known  as  our  "automobile 
accident  toll” — is 'largely  a  matter  of  education, 
largely  adult  education. 


AMERICANS  AUTOMOBILE 
ACCIDEAT  DEATH  TOLL 


YEARS 

1916-1920 


NUMBER  OF  DEATHS 

-  •  52,760 


1921-1925  .  .  -  88^998 
1926-1930  -  141,541 


TOTAL-PAST  15  YEAKS 

283,299 


Published  in  the  Interest  of  Safety 

THE  TRAVELERS 

L.  Edmund  Zacher,  President 

THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANY  THE  TRAVELERS  INDEMNITY  COMPANY 

THE  TRAVELERS  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HAUTFORD  CONNECTICUT 


r Automobile  casualty  figures  quoted  here  are  based  upon  detailed  reports  for  the  past! 
Li5  years  and  reports  for  this  year  which  indicate  an  automobile  death  toll  of  SS.OOOj 
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450  PERIODICALS  SUBJECT  TO  TARIFF 
IN  CANADA  NAMED  ON  FIRST  LIST 

Customs  Officials  Forced  to  Measure  Linage  in  Many  Big 
Publications  Because  Advance  Report  Is  Lacking — 

Five  Categories  Are  Specified 


EARL\'  450  ]H.-ri(Klicals  are  containc'I 
ill  tlie  partial  list  issued  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Department  of  National  Revenue  of 
magazines  upon  which  a  customs  tariff 
will  he  imposed  effective  Sept.  1.  The 
department  made  it  clear  that  the  list  is 
not  comiilete,  and  that  a  further  list 
will  he  issued  "when  the  neces.sary  in¬ 
formation  is  furnished  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  hy  publishers  of  other  periodical 
publications. ” 

Three  sections  and  two  sub-sections  of 
the  cu>tonis  tariff — 184h  to  184d.  inclusive 
—  are  applicable  to  all  maKazines  im- 
jMirted  into  Canada  from  foreiRii  coun¬ 
tries,  for  such  publications  from  (ireat 
Hritain  and  other  parts  of  the  Hritish 
Empire  are  not  affecteil,  nor  is  there  any 
provision  for  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on 
the  iK-riodical  publications  issuing  from 
trade-treaty  countries. 

The  first  list  covers  L'niteil  States 
magazines  exclusively.  .\  mimher  of 
those  of  the  short-story  type  are  boosted 
ill  price,  hy  reason  of  the  new  tax,  to  a 
cost  that  may  cause  their  total  disappear¬ 
ance  from  Canadian  newsstands.  These 
come  within  the  classification  of  ‘‘period¬ 
icals  or  newsiiapers  consisting  largely  of 
fiction,  etc.” 

•Scientific  publications,  relipious  maga¬ 
zines  and  others  devoted  to  comment  on 
public  and  cultural  affairs,  and  to  travel 
and  exploration  which  carry  articles  of 
an  educational  character,  are  listed  free. 

A  two-cent  rate  is  imposed  on  a  mim- 
l>er  by  reason  of  their  advertising  content, 
and  for  the  same  reason  the  rate  is  raised 
to  five  cents  per  copy  on  others. 

1'he  list  issued  hy  the  ilepartment 
follows : 

I'nder  section  (1)  of  tariff  item  184h, 
untxiund  or  paper  bound,  at  2  cents  per 
copy,  viz.:  The  Casualty  Insuror;  The 
Commonweal;  Concentrated  Milk  Indus¬ 
tries;  1'he  Dental  Digest;  Electrical  Rail¬ 
way  Journal  News ;  Earm  Mechanics ; 
The  I  'ruit  PrcKlucts  Journal  and  .\nierican 
\’inegar  Industry;  Golden  Book;  Good 
Furniture  and  Decoration;  Home  and 
Feld;  The  Library  Journal;  Life;  The 
Mtxlelmaker;  The  Musician:  Xautilus 
Magazine;  f)ur  N'avy;  The  I’athfinder; 
Photo  Era  Magazine:  The  Practical 
Druggist  and  .‘spatula  Consol idateil ; 
Radio  News;  Radio  World;  Red  Hook 
Magazine;  The  School  Arts  Magazine; 
Scribner’s  Magazine;  Silver  Screen; 
Style  Sources;  Surgery,  (iynecology  and 
Obstetrics;  \’eterinary  ^^edicine;  The 
X'iolinist. 

I  nder  section  (11)  of  tariff  item 
1841),  unhound  or  paiK'r  Ixiund,  at 
5  cents  per  copy,  viz.,  .Accident  and 
Health  Review ;  .Advertising  .And 
Selling;  .Aero  Digest:  The  .American 
-Architect;  .American  Bee  Journal; 
The  American  Brewer;  The  .Amer¬ 
ican  City;  .American  Druggist:  The 
.American  Golfer;  The  ,\merican 
Hatter;  The  .American  Hebrew;  The 
.\merican  Hereford  Journal ;  The 
.\merican  Home;  American  Lumlier- 
man;  American  Machinist;  The  .Ameri¬ 
can  Magaz.ine;  .\merican  Paint  Journal; 
.\merican  Paint  and  Oil  Dealer;  Amer¬ 
ican  Painter  and  1  )ecorator ;  .American 
Pigeon  Keejn’r ;  The  .American  Restau¬ 
rant  Magazine:  .American  Review  Of 
Slxies  .And  Leather;  'i'he  .Architectural 
Record;  .Architecture;  The  .Atlantic 
Monthly;  .AiitolxKly  Trimmer  and 
Painter;  .Aiifoinatic  .Age;  .Automobile 
Tojiics;  -Aviation;  Bakers’  Helper; 
Bakers’  Weekly;  The  Bankers’  Maga¬ 
zine;  The  Billboard;  B<X)t  and  Shoe  Re¬ 
corder;  Business  Equipment  Topics; 
Business  Week;  Bus  Transportation; 
The  Calmer;  Canning  Age;  The  Can¬ 
ning  Trade  ;  The  Carpet  and  Cphol.stery 
Trade  Review :  Chain  Store  .Age,  .Ad¬ 
ministration  Edition;  Chain  Store  .Age, 
Druggist  Edition;  Chain  Store  .Age, 
Grocery  Edition;  Cliain  Store  Age,  Gen¬ 
eral  Merchandise  Edition ;  Chemical  and 
Metallurgical  Engineering ;  Child  Life ; 


The  (Meaners  and  Dyers’  Review;  The 
Clothing  'I'rade  Journal  (combined  with 
The  Alanufacturing  (4othier)  ;  Coal 
.Age;  Collier’s;  Comfort  Magazine; 
Commerce  and  I'inance  ;  Concrete  ;  Gin- 
fectioners  Journal:  Construction  Meth- 
<k1s;  Contractors  and  Engineers  Monthly; 
The  Country  Gentleman;  Tlie  Country 
Home;  Country  Life;  'I'he  Dakota 
I'armer;  The  Decorative  Furnisher;  De¬ 
lineator:  The  Diapason;  Dogdom;  Dog 
W'orld ;  “Droll  Stories”  (a  magazine  for 
the  bedding  indu.stry)  ;  The  Druggists 
Circular  (a  practical  Journal  of  Phar¬ 
macy  and  General  Business  Organ  for 
Druggists)  ;  Editor  and  Publisher — The 
Fourth  Estate;  Electric  Railway  Journal; 
Electrical  Merchandising;  Electrical 
West ;  Electrical  Word ;  l-'lectronics ; 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal:  F'n- 
gineering  and  .Mining  World;  Engineer¬ 
ing  News  Record ;  I'actory ;  Earm 
Implement  News;  The  F'inancial  World; 
F'ire  Protection;  Florists’  Review;  F'ood 
Industries;  l-'orhes;  Fur  Trade  Review; 
Furniture  Index;  Furniture  Manufac¬ 
turer;  The  Furniture  Record  and  Jour¬ 
nal;  Gas  .Age-Record;  General  Building 
Contractor;  The  Glass  Packer;  Goo<l 
1  lou.sekeeping ;  GckkI  Stores;  The  Grade 
Teacher;  Hardware  Journal:  Harper’s 
Magazine;  Hearth  and  Home;  Hearst’s 
Bazaar;  Har|)er’s  International  Combined 
with  Cosmopolitan;  Hoard’s  Dairyman; 
Hobbies,  Holstein-F'resian  World;  Hotel 
Bulletin  and  The  Nation’s  Chefs;  The 
Hotel  Monthly:  House  and  Garden;  The 
House  Beautiful;  Hunting  and  Fi.shing ; 
The  Ice  Cream  Review;  Ice  and  Refrig¬ 
eration;  The  Ice  Cream  Trade  Journal; 
The  Iron  .Age;  Knitted  Outerwear  .Age; 
The  I.adies’  Home  Journal;  Laundry 
-Age ;  I.aundryman’s  Guide ;  Literary  Di¬ 
gest;  Machinery;  Maintenance  Engineer¬ 
ing:  The  Marine  News;  Marking  De¬ 
vices;  McCall’s  Magazine;  The  Medical 
World;  Men’s  Wear;  Men’s  Wear  and 
Chicago  Apparel  Gazette;  Metalcraft; 
Metal  and  Mineral  Markets;  Metronome; 
The  Milk  Dealer;  Milk  Plant  Monthly: 
Millinery  'I'rade  Review;  The  Mining 
Journal;  McKlern  Beauty  Shop;  The 
Modern  .Stationer;  Motion  Picture  Mag¬ 
azine:  Motor;  Motor  Boating;  Movie 
Classic:  Musical  Courier;  Musical  Di¬ 
gest;  National  Butter  Journal;  National 
Carlxinator  and  Bottler ;  National  Cheese 
Journal;  The  National  Lithographer; 
National  I.umherman;  National  Nut 
News;  National  Sjiortsman;  The  Na¬ 
tional  L’nderwriter ;  National  Under¬ 
writer  Life  Insurance  Edition;  Needle- 
craft  Magazine;  The  New  Reliable  Poul¬ 
try  Journal;  New  York  Lumber  Trade 
Journal;  The  New  A’orker;  Office  Ap¬ 
pliances;  Official  Bulletin,  (Heating 
and  Piping  Contractors  National  Asso¬ 
ciation)  :  The  Oil  and  Gas  Journal:  Oil, 
Paint  and  I  )rug  Reporter ;  Opportunity 
Magazine;  Outdoor  Life;  The  Painters 
Magazine:  The  Parents’  Magazine; 
Pencil  Points,  a  Journal  for  the  Draft¬ 
ing  Room);  Photoplay  Magazine;  Pic¬ 
torial  Review;  Pit  and  Quarry,  (with 
which  is  consolidated  Cement-Afill  and 
(Juarry);  Playthings:  Popular  Me¬ 
chanics  Magazine;  Popular  Science 
Monthly;  Postage  and  I'he  Afailhag; 
The  Poultry  Keejicr ;  Power:  Printers’ 
Ink;  Printers’  Ink  Monthly:  Product 
lutgineering ;  Psychology:  The  Publish¬ 
ers’  Weekly:  'Fhe  Purchasing  .Agent; 
Radio  Retailer  and  Jobber;  Radio  Re¬ 
tailing;  Retail  Coalman  Review  of  Re¬ 
views;  The  Rider  and  Driver;  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post:  Saward’s  Jour¬ 
nal;  Seed  World;  Shears:  .Sheet  Metal 
Worker;  .Signs  of  the  Times  ('Tlie 
National  Journal  of  Disjilay  .Advertis¬ 
ing);  The  Silent  Partner;  Southern 
Lumherman :  The  Spokesman  and  Har¬ 
ness  World :  The  Sportsman  Pilot ; 
Steel;  Swedish- American  Trade  Journal ; 
System;  Telegraph  and  Telephone  .Age; 
Textile  World;  Time — The  Weekly 
News  Magazine:  Toilet  Requisites; 
Town  and  Country;  Turkey  World; 


i'he  Underwear  and  Hosiery  Review; 
Universal  Engineer ;  'Vanity  Fair ;  Ve¬ 
neers;  Vogue;  Wallaces’  Farmer  and 
Iowa  Homestead;  Woman’s  Home  Com¬ 
panion  ;  Woman’s  World ;  The  Wood- 
Worker;  WcKxl  Working  Industries; 
World’s  Work ;  A'achting. 

E.ntf.r  Frkk  of  Duty 
L'nder  tariff  item  I84c  free  of  customs 
duty,  viz :  .America,  a  Catholic  Review 
of  The  Week ;  .American  J  ournal  of 
Diseases  of  Children;  The  .American 
Lutheran;  -American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  Bulletin ;  The  American  Mercury ; 
The  .Annalist ;  Archives  of  Dermatology 
and  Syphilology ;  Archives  of  Internal 
Medicine:  .Archives  of  Neurology  and 
Psychiatry  ;  .Archives  of  ( )phthalmulogy  ; 
.Archives  of  Otolayngology ;  .Archives  of 
Pathology ;  Archives  of  Surgery ;  'Fhe 
.Ave  Alarie;  Barron’s  —  The  National 
Financial  Weekly;  The  Baseball  Maga¬ 
zine;  Bird-Lore;  The  Bookman;  Boy’s 
Life — F'or  All  Boys;  Bradstreet’s ;  Bul¬ 
letin  of  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons:  Business  Briefs;  Catholic 
Review  For  'Fhe  Blind:  The  Child’s 
Magazine;  'I'he  Christian  Century;  The 
Christian  Century  Pulpit :  Christian 
Herald;  The  Christian  Register;  Chris¬ 
tian  'I'outh  :  Columbia  ;  'Fhe  Commercial 
and  Financial  Gironicle ;  Contemporary 
Review;  Current  Retiding;  The  Diamond 
of  Psi  Upsilon;  'Fhe  Ecclesiastical  Re¬ 
view;  Fxhoes  of  Grace;  F'ducation; 
F'lpiity :  'Fhe  Family ;  'Fhe  Financial 
.Age;  'Fhe  F'lower  (irower;  Foreign  .Af¬ 
fairs;  I'urtnightly  Review;  Free  A'outh ; 
'Fhe  (jolden  .Age;  The  Homiletic  Re¬ 
view;  Horticulture;  Hygeia;  Invest¬ 
ment  Banking :  The  Journal  of  The 
.American  Medical  .Assixiation ;  Journal 
of  the  W  ashington  Academy  of  Sciences ; 
'I'he  Lamp  (religious);  The  League 
Leaflets  of  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer; 
Light  and  Liberty;  'Fhe  Living  .Age; 
Messages  of  the  Love  of  God;  The  Mes¬ 
senger  of  the  Sacred  Heart;  Mid-Week 
Pictorial”  (News  of  the  World  in  Pic¬ 
tures)  ;  The  Monthly  Evening  Sky  Map; 
The  National  Geographic  Magazine; 
'Fhe  National  Humane  Review;  National 
.Safety  News;  News  Letter  (published 
monthly  hy  Family  Welfare  Association 
of  .America,  Albany,  N.Y.)  ;  The  North 
American  Review;  Pacific  .Affairs;  Pic¬ 
ture  Play  Magazine;  Play  Mate;  Police 
(iazette;  'Fhe  Presbyterian  .Advance; 
Public  .Safety ;  Puhlisher.s’  Servicf  — 
semi-monthly  (The  .Newspaper  Execu¬ 
tives  Magazine)  ;  'Fhe  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view  ;  Padex ;  Radio  Log  and  Lore ; 
Railroad  .Man’s  Magazine:  The  Reader’s 
Digest;  Record  of  Christian  Work; 
'Fhe  Review  (issued  monthly  by  'Fhe 
.American  Society  for  Steel  Treating, 
Cleveland.  (Ohio);  'Fhe  Sample  Case; 
.Screenland ;  The  Ship  Mcxleler;  Ship¬ 
ping  Digest;  Skating ;  .Spirit  of  Missions  ; 
Sport  Story  Magazine;  'Fhe  Sunday 
ScIkxiI  'Fimes ;  Surgery;  Gynecology 
and  Obstetrics  with  International  Ab¬ 
stract  of  Surgery  (cloth  or  paper 
hound):  The  Survey;  Survey  Graphic; 
'Fhe  'Fhinker;  'Fruth ;  The  Twentieth 
(’entury  (Juarterly ;  The  I’nion  Signal; 
'Fhe  Watch  Tower ;  The  U'heat  Cirower’s 
Journal;  World  Progress;  Young 
Catholic  Messenger;  'Fhe  N'oting  Chris¬ 
tian  ;  The  A’oung  Crusader ;  Zion’s 
Herald. 

Ratk  ok  15  Cknts  Pkr  I.h. 

Under  tariff  item  184d  at  the  rate  of 
15  cents  per  pound,  hut  not  less  than 
15  cents  per  copy,  viz:  .Ace-High 

Magazine;  .Action  .Stories;  .Adventure; 
.Amazing  Stories;  Best  Stories  of  .All 
Times;  Black  Mask;  Clues;  Complete 
Novel  .Magazine;  Complete  Stories; 
Cowboy  Stories;  Cupid’s  Diary;  'Fhe 
Danger  'Frail;  Detective  Story  Maga¬ 
zine;  Dream  W Orld  Into  the  Land  of 
Love  and  Romance;  Flynn’s  Weekly; 
Frontier  .Stories;  Golden  West  Maga¬ 
zine;  l.ariat  .Story  Magazine;  Live 
Stories;  Love  Romances;  Love  Story 
Magazine;  Mystery  .Magazine;  North- 
West  Stories;  Ranch  Romance;  Real 
Detective  Tales  and  Mystery  Stories; 
Secrets ;  Short  Stories ;  Sweetheart 
.Stories;  Thrills;  'Fop-Notch  Magazine; 
'Friple-.N  Magazine:  True  Marriage 
Stories;  'Fruc  Romances:  War  Stories; 
Weird  Tales;  Western  Story  Magazine. 

55  Per  Cent,  .Ad  A'ai.orem 
The  following  and  similar  advertising 
periixlical  publications  imported  under 


the  general  tariff,  which  are  not  s,* 
ject  in  the  country  of  origin  to  zone 
of  postage  based  upon  their  advertise 
content,  are  classified  under  tariff  it^ 
178  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  per  lb  )» 
not  less  than  35  per  cent  ad  valora. 
viz.:  Advertising  .Arts;  .American  Hotti 
graphs  and  .Agronomic  Review;  AnRri^ 
can  Optical  Life;  Doherty  News-  Er* 
Railroad  Magazine;  Gas  .Appliaim 
Merchandising;  (iolfdom;  G(K)d  Hard¬ 
ware;  The  Great  Western  .Magazint' 
Heat  Engineering;  Industrial  Gas;  Thl 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Kmployts' 
-Magazine. 

'Fhe  Lumber  Worker;  .Machine  Tail 
Blue  Book  (Hitchcock’s) —a  small 
])aper-covered  publication;  .McCall  Dec¬ 
orative  .Arts  and  Needlework;  Medical 
Economics;  'Fhe  New  A'ork  Central 
Lines  .Magazine;  Norfolk  and  Western 
Magazine;  'Fhe  Progressive  Grocer- 
'Fhe  .Santa  F'e  .Magazine;  The  Torch' 
Wallpajier;  Window  Shade  .Alerchandis- 
ing;  Wire  Engineering;  Wo(k1- Working 
Machinery. 

Canadian  Customs  officials  are  forced 
to  set  about  measuring  the  advertising 
and  reading  content  of  several  of  the 
larger  I'nited  States  publications. 

Delays  in  the  clearance  of  .some  of  the 
most  popular  magazines  seem  inevitable, 
as  it  takes  considerable  time  to  figure 
out  the  amount  of  advertising  and  then 
calculate  the  duty  which  should  be 
charged. 

When  Premier  Bennett  announced 
.some  time  ago  that  his  magazine  duties 
would  he  comiuited  on  the  ratio  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  reading  matter  in  each  imported 
publication,  he  did  so  in  the  lielief  that 
all  United  States  publishers  would  have 
furnished  the  government  with  the  in¬ 
formation  necessary  to  a  reckoning  oi 
the  various  duties. 

Whether  through  dif'liculty  in  produc¬ 
ing  the  necessary  figures  or  for  other 
reasons,  certain  of  the  big  publishers 
have  not  yet  answered  the  government 
questionnaire. 

Pending  receipt  by  the  department  oi 
the  information  requested  some  weeks 
ago,  the  customs  men  must  get  out  their 
linage  rulers  and  assess  the  (lercentagc 
of  advertising  in  the  magazines  upon 
which  no  advance  information  has  been 
sent  to  ( )ttawa. 

.Apart  from  the  difficulty  seen  in  the 
actual  measurement  of  the  magazine  con¬ 
tents,  delays  may  arise  through  the 
possible  necessity  of  breaking  open 
bundles,  as  news  dealers  frequently  re¬ 
ceive  an  assortment  of  magazines  in  the 
one  parcel.  Unless  the  incoming  bundle) 
are  stamped  to  show  which  iwriodicals 
are  contained  and  how  many  of  each, 
the  Uustoms  men  will  have  to  rip  the 
packages  oiien  and  find  out  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Before  each  issue  of  a  magazine  coine> 
out,  the  publishers  henceforth  w-ill  have 
to  notify  Ottawa  in  advance  of  the 
amount  of  advertising  carried  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue  as  compared  to  reading  nut¬ 
ter.  When  the  jnihlishers  start  doing 
this  regularly,  and  when  they  mark  their 
bundles  with  the  mimher  and  names  m 
the  periixlicals  therein  contained  t« 
reader  will  suffer  little  or  no  delay  m 
getting  magazines. 

TO  PRINT  IN  CANADA 

Several  Magazines  Will  Use  MacLesn 
Plant  to  Escape  Tax 

(.V/>fri.j/  («  I- I'lTOK  &  ri  lll.ISHFK)  _ 

'Foro.\to.  Sept.  1. — .As  a  result  ot  ttie 
government’s  tax  on  imported  fiction 
perioilicals,  H.  A  .  'Fyrell,  general  nun- 
ager  of  Macl.ean’s  Puhlishiiig  Gompan; 
Ltd.,  stated  tixlay  that  under  arrange 
meiits  made  with 'the  Mnnsey.  DutteW 
and  .AIcCall  groups,  the  .Alaeixan  plan 
will  print  and  distrihute  .Ir.'/w.V  ** 
Dcli'ctkr  Fiction  ll'cckly.  weeklies,  ^ 
.  Ill  Story,  a  fortnightly  published  by  tne 
Miinsey  Gomiiany ;  and  .  Idt'ciitii''^' 
semi-monthlv  jnihlished  hy 
They  will  also  print  nine  Hook  monthly, 
published  hy  the  McCall  company. 

In  all  about  30  fiction  magazines  w) 
he  printed  in  Toronto  instead  . 
L'nited  .States.  The  iirinting  will  be 
from  plates  and  will  provide 
amount  of  press  work  in  Canada,  it 
declared. 
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Nearly  $2,000,000,000 
a  Year  Paid  for  Food  in 

NEW  YORK  STATE 

# 

In  a  summary  report  just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Census,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce-stores  which  sell  FOOD  in  New  York  State  led  all  other 
groups,  with  26%  of  the  state’s  total  retail  sales. 

Sixteen  different  types  of  food  stores  embracing  71,878  such  establishments 
in  the  Empire  State — had  net  sales  amounting  to  the  huge  sum  of  $1,878,- 
868,293,  in  1929. 

Thus,  the  FIRST  MARKET  of  the  Union  paid  nearly  2  billion  dollars  for 
food  alone.  This  ratio  has  been  nearly  maintained  the  past  two  years,  with 
average  increases  in  a  population  that  MUST  EAT,  counted  on  in  helping 
to  offset  depression. 

But  the  fact  of  greatest 
significance  to  the  national 
merchandiser  —  is  that  the 
major  part  of  this  food  sales 
total  was  sold  under  the 
names  and  guarantees  of  the 
world’s  leading  STAND¬ 
ARD  BRANDS. 

And  most  of  these  brands 
are  American  products.  And 
every  one  of  them  had  to 
make  its  START.  And 
NOT  ONE  of  them  really 
hit  its  GREATEST  SALES 
stride  until  it  CAPTURED 
the  FIRST  MARKET. 

The  vital  factor  in  winning 
that  greatest  of  all  merchan¬ 
dising  prizes  —  the  Empire 
State  FOOD  market  —  con¬ 
sists  of  carefully  planned, 
continuous  advertising  in  the 
newspapers  here  listed. 

Latest  reports  on  early  Aut¬ 
umnal  economic  conditions 
show  New  York  strongly 
sharing  in  the  business  revival 
movement  now  setting  in. 

The  opportunity  to  profit 
through  NEW  YORK 
STATE  LINAGE— is  better 
than  at  any  time  during  the 
past  year. 


• 

Circu¬ 

lation 

2,500 

Lines 

10.000 

Lines 

♦♦Albany  Evening  News . 

....(E) 

48,219 

.13 

.13 

♦•Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . 

....(M) 

29,789 

.12 

.12 

♦♦Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . 

....(S) 

52,101 

.17 

.17 

••Amsterdani  Recorder-Democrat  . . 

....(E) 

9.299 

.05 

.05 

^fAuburn  Citizen-Advertiser- Journal 

...(E) 

10,336 

.065 

.055 

ttBuffalo  Courier-Express  . 

...(M) 

125,880 

.25 

.25 

ttBuflalo  Courier-Express  . 

...(S) 

181,914 

.30 

.30 

ttBuffalo  Evening  News . 

....(B) 

183,617 

.35 

.35 

♦♦Corning  Evening  Leader . 

...(E) 

9,140 

.05 

.05 

♦♦Elmira  Star-Gazette  Advertiser. . . , 

.(EftM) 

33,172 

.11 

.11 

ttGeneva  Daily  Times . 

....(E) 

5.820 

.04 

.04 

♦♦Gloversville,  Johnstown  Morning 

Herald 

ft  Leader-Republican  . 

.(EftM) 

13,067 

.07 

.07 

ttithaca  Journal-News . 

....(E) 

8.223 

.05 

.05 

♦♦Jamestown  Morning  Post . 

...(M) 

12,434 

.045 

.045 

♦♦Kingston  Daily  Freeman . 

....(E) 

8,599 

.05 

.05 

ttLong  Island  City  Daily  Star . 

...(E) 

31.763 

.15 

.10 

♦♦Newburgh-Beacon  Daily  News... 

....(E) 

16,402 

.09 

.09 

ttThe  Sun,  New  York . 

....(E) 

305,410 

.70 

.65 

ttNew  York  Times . 

....(M) 

441.657 

.90 

882 

ttNew  York  Times . 

...(S) 

759.448 

1.20 

1.176 

ttNew  York  Herald-Tribune . 

....(M) 

303.154 

.75 

.735 

ttNew  York  Herald-Tribune . 

. (S) 

448.175 

.80 

.784 

ttNiagara  Palls  Gazette . 

....(E) 

24.496 

.08 

.08 

ttPort  Jervis  Union-Cazette . 

..  (E) 

3.343 

.035 

.03 

♦♦Poughkeepsie  Star  and  Enterprise 

....(E) 

15.198 

.06 

.06 

♦♦Rochester  Democrat  ft  Chronicle  ^ 
♦♦Rochester  Times-Union  f 

(M&E) 

176.067 

.40 

40 

••Troy  Record  . 

.(MftE) 

25.005 

07 

.07 

ttGovernment  Statement.  Apr.  1,  1 

931 

♦♦A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement, 

Apr.  1, 

1931. 
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TINTYPES  TELL  TALES  OF  CONTRAST 
THAT  TANTALIZE  TODAY’S  TRADE 

Family  Albums  of  Yesteryear  Are  Providing  Illustrations  for 
Modem  Advertising — Education  and  Amusement 
Afforded  to  Copy  Readers 

By  JEROME  H.  WALKER 

WHEN  Johnnie  and  Mary  hear  of  a  dashing  young  couple  in  their  speedy 
mother  and  father  lament  “it  wasn’t  “Bearcat”  of  25  years  ago,  and  to  the 


like  this  when  we  were  young,”  they  fore  is  an  illustration  of  the  new 

need  look  only  as  far  as  the  advertise-  “Bearcat”  guaranteed  to  go  100  miles 

ments  in  newspapers  and  magazines  to  an  hour  (first  find  the  road)  with  the 

-  glories  of  each  described  so  that  the 

effect  is  one  of  comparison,  rather  than 
Old  Ordoi*  Chanifolh.  contrast.  The  underlying  theme,  plainly, 
*  'is  that  the  Stutz  gave  the  ultimate  in 
yielding  place  to  new"  motoring  25  years  ago  and  so  it  does 

today, 

A.  iA  humor  is  the  illus- 

9  ^  tration  of  an  automobile  of  1905  hurtling 

^  along  at  break-neck  speed  of  18  miles 

A  an  hour  in  a  promotion  advertisement 

of  the  New  York  World  Telegram  re- 
cently.  The  youth  who  is  accustomed  to 
seeing  and  reading  about  the  smooth- 

engined,  stream-lined  luxury  cars  of  the 
^  day  might  derive  some  thought  on  the 

-  advance  of  civilization  from  the  text  of 

it  struggled  along.  Fair  hearts  beat 
faster  at  sight  of  the  dashing  driver  .  .  . 
I  1  linen  duster  a-flying  .  .  .  goggles  askew 

I  ^  I  •  •  •  h^nds  clutching  convulsively  at  a 

I  I  strong  willed  wheel.  And  as  it  passed, 

I  we  peered  through  the  cloud  of  trailing 

T  dust  and  wished  we  possessed  the  small 

fortune  necessary  to  buy  a  car. 

*  n  r r'T'O  rM  1 T V  “Then  came  mass  production  •  •  •  a 

JlLitj  1  I'  thousand  cars  where  there  w'as  one  be- 

THE  ^OL  MrwGEHAToa  |  |  forc  .  .  .  pticcd  so  that  the  prospective 

_ Si- _ —  owner  didn’t  have  to  wait  for  his  ship 

Reviving  the  good  old  days  in  modern  to  come  in.  And  better  cars  they  are, 

fopy.  with  staunch  mechanism  and  long  life. 

Cars  good  enough  so  that  even  as  USED 
find  illustrations  from  the  albums  of  cars  they  can  deliver  thousands  of  miles 


’The  Old  Order  Changolh, 

yielding  place  to  new" 


ELECTROLUX  r  -l.~  ^ 

TKt^dL.  UFUCEItATOK  \ 

Reviving  the  good  old  days  in  modern 
copy. 


tliose  gay  gone  days. 


of  carefree  transportation.  Today  there’s 


The  A.B.C.’s  of  life  in  the  fading  a  good  used  car  within  the  reach  of  al- 
gaslight  era  are  being  pictured  for  the  most  everyone.  None  of  us  need  gaze 
sales  benefits  of  modern  merchandise  to  longingly  unsatisfied  .  .  .  for  now  we 
the  amusement  and  education  of  present-  can  all  share  the  joys  of  motoring  in  a 


day  readers. 


good  used  car.  Just  turn  to  the  used  car 


Family  albums  are  being  ransacked  by  pages  in  this  edition  and  see  for  your- 
agency  copy  writers  for  new  and  more  self.” 

enlightening  evidence  of  the  joys  and  The  whole  panorama  of  human  trans¬ 
sorrows  of  those  past  days.  Without  the  portation  from  the  slave-l)orne  throne 
benefit  of  artist  these  photographs  are  to  the  modern  automobile  was  depicted 
being  reproduced  in  advertising,  giving  in  General  Motors  company  copy  recently 
an  atmosphere  of  contrast  that  breaks  which  was  distinctly  educational. 


the  monotony  of  modern  illustration. 


“This  new  era  of  widespread  personal 


With  retouching,  some  of  these  rare  power  is  filling  so  strange  a  place  in  his- 
snapshots  are  being  made  into  master-  tory  that  even  those  of  us  who  are  think- 
pieces  of  amusement  in  keeping  with  the  ing  about  it  are  baffled  most  of  the  time,” 
ultra-sophisticated  sense  of  humor  of  the  text  said.  “We  buy  an  automobile, 
1931.  for  example,  and  plump  ourselves  down 

As  a  corollary  some  of  the  oldest  ideas  into  its  soft  seats,  never  realizing  that 
in  printed  advertising  today  emblazon  the  untold  millions  of  people  who  have 
the  pages  of  newspapers  and  magazines  swept  through  history  have  lived  and 
with  the  sanctity  of  originality.  Really,  died  without  even  the  vainest  dreams  of 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  when  the  power  that  comes  to  us  with  the  sim- 
it  is  r^lized,  for  instance,  that  the  widely  pie  turning  of  a  switch  and  the  pressure 
publicized  Lucky  Strike  slogan,  “Reach  of  a  toe.  We  are  like  a  nation  of  kings, 
for  a  Lucky  instead  of  a  sweet.”  is  each  of  us  on  his  own  throne,  behind  the 
merely  an  adaptation  of  early  Lydia  wheel  of  his  own  power.” 

Pinkham  copy,  and  the  “Keep  Kissable”  .\nd  so,  far  into  the  page,  reads  this 
command  of  Old  Gold  cigarettes  had  its  essay  which  goes  far  to  make  modern 
prototype  in  Virgin  Leaf  chewing  advertising  an  educational  force, 
tobacco  advertisements  of  1878.  The  glories  of  the  past  are  being  sung 

G.  Lynn  Sumner,  president  of  the  ad-  not  only  on  behalf  of  E^mpress  Eugenie 
vertising  agency  bearing  his  name,  was  hats  and  leg  o’  mutton  sleeves,  in 
studying  galleries  of  old  prints  and  women’s  apparel  advertising  of  the  mo- 
advertising  copy  recently  and  when  he  ment,  but  also  for  the  virtues  of  Bud- 
came  upon  one  of  those  1878  gems  of  weiser  beer.  “To  the  Gibson  girl  of  the 
Virgin  Leaf  advertising  he  wrote  a  letter  gay  Nineties  our  table  owes  a  great  debt 
to  the  editor  of  Printer’s  Ink  about  it.  today,”  says  one  Budweiser  appeal  which 
This,  Mr.  Sumner  revealed,  is  how  the  features  a  picture  of  one  of  those  dining 
he-men  of  ’78  were  told  to  keep  kissable:  room  scenes  before  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
“There’s  a  damsel  I  dearly  respect,  tury.  The  Gibson  girl  hostess  is  pouring 
Whose  manners  are  always  correct,  a  bottle  of  Budweiser. 

Who  says,  ‘Dear  if  you  Today,  the  copy  informs,  jieople  arc 

Always  Virgin  Leaf  Chew,  turning  liack  to  Budweiser  beer,  made 

You  may  kiss  me  and  I  won’t  object.’  ”  from  the  original  recipe,  but  of  course. 
This  verse  appeared  on  advertising  according  to  law.  Anheuser-Busch  of 


picture  of  a  pretty  girl,  but  when  folded 
a  certain  way,  distorted  the  girl’s  fea- 


‘flash-backs”  running  in  current  copy. 
Tennyson’s  classic  phrase,  “the  old 


tures  so  that  she  turned  up  her  nose  at  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new,” 
the  man  who  was  so  unwise  as  not  to  is  introducing  an  extensive  collection  of 


chew  Virgin  Leaf. 


old  prints  and  illustrations  to  readers 


Turn  immediately  to  the  current  copy  of  the  Electrolux  gas  refrigerator  adver- 
of  the  Stutz  Motor  company  and  see  tisements.  Many  original  photographs 
how  the  past  and  present  are  linked  into  are  being  reproduced  in  magazine  copy, 
a  forceful  sales  talk.  There’s  a  picture  while  exact  sketches  of  them  are  being 


“SWAP”  ADVERTISEMENT 
PLACED  TOO  LATE 
'T'HE  rabbit  may  not  bave  bad 
s>mptoms,  but  the  classified  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  T imes-Picayune  is  wondering, 
dubiously. 

An  advertiser  in  the  “swap  col¬ 
umn”  offered  the  rabbit  in  exchange 
for  two  chickens. 

A  short  time  after  the  advertise¬ 
ment  had  been  set  up,  however, 
the  owner  of  the  rabbit  called  the 
Times-Picayune  and  asked  that  the 
copy  be  killed. 

He  was  asked  the  reason. 

‘^'’The  rabbit  died,**  he  said. 

used  in  newspaper  copy  because  of  the 
better  printing  achievd  with  line  illus¬ 
trations. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Electrolux  audi¬ 
ence  was  chuckling  over  a  scene  in  a 
Knox  hat  shop  on  Fifth  avenue  many 
years  ago,  with  gay  young  blades  of  the 
day  exhibiting  the  styles  of  the  period. 
In  the  center  of  the  shop  was  a  large 
wood  stove. 

Next  in  the  .series  was  a  Fifth  avenue 
Easter  parade  scene  of  the  early  1900’s, 
and  then  a  snapshot  of  a  group  of  joyous 
children  dancing  around  the  hurdy-gurdy 
man.  This  picture  was  sketched  for 
newspapers  but  lost  little  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  original  photo.  Beneath  the 
picture  was  the  legend:  “The  radio  has 
largely  replaced  the  old-time  hurdy- 
gurdy.  And  modern  refrigerators  are 
fast  replacing  the  old-fashioned  kind.” 

Electrolux  copy  of  a  year  ago,  with 
its  slogan,  “As  silently  as  Nature  makes 
ice,”  won  not  only  advertising  prizes, 
but  considerable  business.  The  new  cam¬ 
paign  is  reported  to  be  attracting  wide¬ 
spread  attention  and  is  resulting  in  a 
large  amount  of  “fan  mail”  from  per.sons 
desirous  of  obtaining  copies  of  old  pic¬ 
tures  used  in  the  advertisements  and 
others  anxious  to  contribute  some 
“beauts”  from  their  own  family  albums. 

Selling  brake  linings,  friction  blocks 
and  clutch  facings  ordinarily  would  mean 
quite  severe,  serious  advertising,  but  not 
so  the  Johns-Manville  copy  which  is 
another  instance  of  historical  treatment. 
An  artists’  conception  of  George  Stephen- 
.son’s  1825  locomotive  rolling  down  the 
track  toward  a  stubborn  cow  attracts 
attention  to  a  box  in  which  an  incident 
in  the  House  of  Parliament,  London, 
1825,  is  retold  as  follows : 

“Scene :  The  House  of  Parliament, 
London,  1825. 

Subject :  A  Bill  allowing  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  railroad  from  Liverpool  to 
Manchester. 

Member  of  Parliament  (addressing 
flcorge  Stephenson,  inventor  of  the 
locomotive)  : 

‘Suppose  now,  one  of  these  engines 
to  be  going  along  a  railroad  at  the  rate 
of  nine  or  ten  miles  an  hour  and  that 
a  cow  were  to  stray  upon  the  line  and 
get  in  the  way  of  the  engine;  would  not 
that  be  a  very  awkward  circumstance?’ 

Stephenson  (speaking  broad  North¬ 
umberland)  : 

‘Very  awkward — for  the  coo.’ 

“F'car  that  the  machine  could  not  be 
stopped  resulted  in  the  Bill’s  failure  to 
pass — postponement  of  construction  of 
the  first  railroad.” 

If  copy  writers  continue  their  ex¬ 
cursions  into  history  and  their  revels  in 
tintype  studios,  the  public  will  be  easily 
convinced  by  advertising  that  this  is  a 
better,  more  commodious,  and  less  ex¬ 
pensive  age  in  which  to  live. 

TEXAS  CIRCULATORS  MEET 

The  18th  annual  meeting  of  the  Texas 
Circulation  Managers’  .Vs.sociation  will 
be  held  in  .Viistin  at  the  Stephen  E. 
.\ustin  Hotel.  Sept.  19-20,  according  to 
H.  E.  Murphrec,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  and  county  circulation  manager  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle. 

SATURDAY  ISSUE  ENLARGED 

The  Toronto  Evening  Telegram  has 
enlarged  its  Saturday  issue  to  include 
a  section  made  up  of  three  pages  of 
comics,  special  feature  articles  and  regu¬ 
lar  features  for  all  classes  of  readers. 


USE  OF  BEER  IN  C(^y 
IS  ILLEGAL 

Even  Near  Beer  Barred,  Say*  Proki^ 

tion  Chief  Discussing  Advertisim 
—  Says  Newspapers  Ob¬ 
serving  the  Law 

Bv  George  H.  Manning 

H'asliington  Correspondent,  Editos  &  Puiuj^ 

Washington,  Sept.  1.— NewspaMr. 
carrying  advertisements  offering  ^ 
any  intoxicating  liquor  for  sale  are  Z 
lating  a  clear  provision  of  the  Natiom; 
Prohiliition  Act  and  should  elimimte 
the  forbidden  words  at  once,  accordii* 
to  Director  of  Prohibition  .^mos  W  w 
\\  oodcock. 

It  makes  no  difference  if  the  “betr* 
is  only  near  beer  and  not  iiUoxicatint 
Col.  Woodcock  said.  The  law  specificj,' 
prohibits  the  advertisement  of  liquoi 

He  added,  however,  that  he  believed 
newspapers  generally  were  observing  thij 
provision  of  the  law. 

Col.  Woodcock  said  no  violation  of 
this  nature  had  been  brought  to  his  jj. 
tention  since  he  has  been  in  charge  oi 
the  Bureau  of  Prohibition,  nor  has  1* 
knowledge  of  any  prosecution  instituted 
against  any  newspaper  for  publishing 
advertisements  offering  liquor. 

“We  lielieve  the  newspcipers  know  the 
law  and  are  observing  it,”  Col.  Wood. 

cock  said.  “It  may  lie  that  advenist- 
inents  of  this  sort  creep  into  papers  oc¬ 
casionally,  but  we  believe  the  law  is 
violated  only  unintentionally  in  those 
cases.  Nevertheless  newspapers  should 
see  to  it  that  the  law  is  not  violated.” 

Col.  Woexlcock  said  he  was  a  constant 
reader  of  newspapers  and  tiever  had  no¬ 
ticed  a  violation  of  this  part  of  the  act 
The  Bureau  of  Prohibition  has  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  policing  newspapers  to  s« 
whether  there  are  any  violations  of  this 
sort,  he  said,  as  it  believes  the  law  is 
being  obeyed,  with  possible  occasional 
exceptions. 

“The  bureau  has  too  many  other  things 
to  do  without  hunting  through  news¬ 
papers  for  violations,”  he  said. 

He  added  that  if  any  violations  ot 
this  part  of  the  law  brought  to  the  bn- 
reau’s  attention  appropriate  action  wonld 
be  taken  to  remove  them. 

Advertisement  of  liquor  is  covered  hr 
section  17  of  the  National  Prohibition 
Act.  which  reads,  in  part : 

“It  shall  be  unlawful  to  advertise 
anywhere,  or  by  anv  means  or  method, 
liquor,  or  the  manufacture,  sale,  keeping 
for  sale  or  furnishing  of  the  same,  or 
where,  how,  from  whom,  or  at  what  price 
the  same  may  be  obtained.” 

The  section  excepts  the  circulation  oi 
price  lists,  with  description  of  liquor  tor 
sale,  to  persons  permitted  to  purchase 
liquor,  as  well  as  the  advertisement  or 
alcohol  “in  business  publications  or  trade 
journals  circulating  generally  among 
manufacturers  of  lawful  alcoholic  per¬ 
fumes,  toilet  preparations.^  flavoring  ev 
tracts,  medicinal  preparations,  and  like 
articles.” 

Neither  does  this  section  apply  to  news¬ 
papers  published  in  foreign  countrie 
and  mailed  to  the  United  States  whick 
may  carry  liquor  ads. 

CLUB  ENTERTAINS  STAFF 

The  entire  staff  of  tbc_  Nnv  Orlf^ 
(I^a.)  States  was  entertained  at  a  lun¬ 
cheon  meeting  of  the  Young  Mens  Bus'- 
ness  Club,  in  the  Roosevelt  Hold  ^ 
cently.  The  meeting  was  conducted  n? 
the  executives  of  the  States.  F.  E. 
bert.  columnist,  acting  as  master  of  cere¬ 
monies  introduced  Charles  Miller,  ge^ 
al  manager  who  in  turn  introduced  .lajp 
L.  Ewinqr,  publisher.  Capt.  J-  ” 
Ross,  editor,  was  also  intrrxluced. 
O’Frost,  feature  writer,  chief  spwkc 
the  day  srwkc  on  “Getting 
You,”  tracing  the  personnel  and  tneci)* 
ics  of  the  States  through  the  w 
stages  of  news  assembling  and  publicat 

CRESWELL  returns 

!  Robert  Cresswell,  circulation 
“  of  the  Netv  York  Herald  Tn&wy’ 
t  turned  last  Monday  on  the  Pans  from 
-  six  weeks’  trip  to  Europe,  v** 
France.  .Austria  and  Hungary-. 


A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE 


Now  that  national  advertisers  are  in  the 

mood  to  advertise  in  newspapers  more 

regularly  than  at  any  time  within  our 
recollection/  it  seems  to  us  that  special 

representatives  of  newspapers  in  the 

national  Field  have  the  best  chance  they 
have  ever  had  to  sell  national  advertisers 

the  idea  of  using  newspapers  on  regular 

schedules  covering  a  period  oF  a  year. 

*  *  * 

Representatives  of  the  national  magazines 
are  never  satisFied  to  secure  orders 
For  inFrequent  insertions.  They  try  For 
regular  schedules  and  generally  get 
them.  Their  successFul  selling  is  due 
primarily  to  the  Fact  that  they  sell 
their  own  publications  as  part  oF  a  great 
composite  medium. 

*  *  * 

The  present  attitude  oF  national  adver¬ 
tisers  toward  newspapers  suggests  that 
special  representatives  not  only  sell  their 
own  publications  but  sell  also  news¬ 


papers  as  a  whole.  Newspapers  repre¬ 
sent  the  outstanding  composite  medium. 

Their  collective  strength  is  generally 

recognized.  To  sell  them  on  regular 

advertising  schedules  will  not  only  in¬ 
crease  the  volume  oF  advertising  From 
national  advertisers  but  it  may  result 

eventually  in  getting  so  large  a  part  of 

their  appropriations  that  very  little  will 
be  leFt  For  magazines  or  any  other  class 
of  media. 

ri«  * 

Mere  word  oF  mouth  selling  is  not  all 
that  is  needed.  Newspaper  publishers 
as  well  as  their  special  representatives 
should  advertise  on  regular  schedules. 
They  should  set  an  example  oF  regularity. 
Will  they  do  so?  Do  they  not  see 
the  urgent  need  oF  it  at  this  time?  As 
the  only  consistent  advocate  oF  news¬ 
papers  as  outstanding  advertising  media, 
it  is  but  natural  For  us  to  expect  regular 
advertising  schedules  in  our  columns. 
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I  One  Dollar  zeill  be  paid 

♦  jor  each  idea  published. 

f  Send  clipping  for  payment. 


Memphis  (Teim.)  Press-Scimitar  h 
offering  ])rizes  for  the  best  letters 
on  how  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  industry.  The  offer  met  with  im¬ 
mediate  response,  and  the  contest  editor 
is  shouting  for  help  from  underneath  an 
avalanche  of  letters.  Many  new  and 
practical  suggestions  are  Ixjing  made  that 
may  prove  valuable  to  the  iiulustry.  1  he 
same  idea  can  Ix"  worked  in  regard  to 
wheat,  coal  or  whatnot. — E.  .R. 


Inn-keepers  catering  to  tourists  are 
complaining  alx)ut  business.  They  lay  it 
tr>  the  depression,  yet  except  in  isolated 
cases,  they  have  done  nothing  to  lighten 
the  financial  burden  of  the  traveler.  Rates 
for  rooms  and  meals  are  the  same  as  in 
IxKini  times.  Assign  a  rei)orter  to  make 
inquiries  of  some  of  the  tourist  inns  ad¬ 
jacent  to  your  town  or  city  and  confirm 
the  fact  that  these  peo]»le  still  hold  to 
post-war  prices. — W.F.B. 


“Love  and  Tragedy  in  2-line  Stories” 
was  the  title  of  an  interesting  article  in 
the  PhiUidclphia  livcniin)  Bulletin,  which 
declares :  “Stories  of  love,  doubt,  hope, 
mystery,  tragedy,  loneliness,  carelessness, 
thrift  and  aml)ition — you  may  read  them 
all,  almost  any  night  of  the  week  in  the 
Evening  Bulletin.  They  are  printed  by 
the  thousands  in  solid  type  without  il¬ 
lustrations  and  arc  written  usually  in  two 
or  three  lines.  You  will  find  them  in  the 
pages  of  the  classified  advertisenx’nts.” 
Typical  advertisements  mentioned  are 
tho.se  of  the  loss  of  dental  bridge  work, 
a  “man's  low  black  sh<x  for  right  foot,” 
and  a  jx’rsonal :  “Please  come  home. 
Mother  died.  Euix-ral  Thursdav.” — 
C.A.W. 


A  lively  contest  in  civic  pride  was 
conducterl  by  the  Pueblo  (C'olo. )  .Stur- 
Journal  in  asking  readers  to  reiKirt  the 
unusual  flowers  and  vegetables  in  their 
ganlens.  Daily  publication  of  the  re- 
jKirts  kept  the  contest  at  a  high  pitch 
for  two  weeks.  Eventually  the  city’s 
tallest  and  biggest  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables  were  found,  including  a  sunflower 
17  feet,  6  inches  tall,  hollylnK'ks  10  feet, 
2  inches  high,  string  beans  20  inches 
long,  etc.  Before  the  contest  was  over 
it  had  neighlKiring  states  offering  compe¬ 
tition.  Xo  i)rizes  were  offered,  as  the 
imrpose  <»f  the  contest  was  to  stimulate 
interest  in  entering  i)r<Kluce  in  the  Colo¬ 
rado  state  fair,  to  he  held  in  Pueblo. — 

R.C.T. 


.•\  big  ctiiUroversy  is  raging  in  legal 
circles  in  Massaebusetts  over  the  recent 
ruling  of  ludge  .Mlx'rt  .\very  r>f  the 
QitiiKy,  Mass.,  District  court  that  a  man 
might  lx  taken  from  his  Ixd  charged 
with  rlrunkenness.  decision  of  the 

Supreme  court  in  PXI.l  is  cited  to  back 
up  the  ruling.  What  do  the  leading 
lawyers  in  your  community  say  regard¬ 
ing  this  ruling?-  P. 

One  Pennsylvania  county  of  about 
9.S,000  pr)))ulation  has  1,058  candidates 
seeking  public  office  in  the  coming  prim¬ 
aries.  Has  the  depression  led  more 
persons  to  enter  the  political  lists  in  your 
community?  What  is  the  situation  in 
ymir  county  and  state? — Wes  W.  Dunlap. 


Tlx*  Roving  Reporter  on  the  Boston 
Herald  wrote  an  interesting  story  the 
other  day  on  the  work  of  the  smoke  in- 
sixctors  in  Boston  who  have  “nothing” 
to  do  all  day  except  to  sit  in  the  win¬ 
dows  of  a  2.5rd  story  office  and  look  out 
over  the  city,  watching  for  heavy 
smudges. — P. 


Have  postal  savings  deposits  in  your 
city  increased  abnormally  in  recent 
months?  Get  a  story  from  your  post¬ 
master  on  deposits,  which  proltably  have 
increased  more  rapidly  than  savings  bank 
funds  during  the  “tight  money”  period. — 
Wes  W.  Dtmlap. 


HUNCHES 


NEWSPAPER  AS  GUIDE 
DESCRIBED  BY  NAETER 

Missouri  Publisher  Addresses  Alabama 
Press  Association  Convention 
On  Community  Service 
of  Dailies 

A  newspaper’s  function  as  a  leader  in 
the  community  in  which  it  is  published 
was  pictured  in  an  address  by  Fred 
X'aeter,  publisher  of  the  Cape  Gtrardcau 
(Mo.)  Southeast  .Missourian  at  the  re¬ 
cent  convention  of  the  Alabama  Press 
Association  at  Auburn. 

Mr.  Xaeter  said: 

newspaixT  can't  build  a  town ;  it 
can’t  make  a  go(xi  one  out  of  a  bad  one ; 
it  can’t  make  a  town  grow. 

"It  can’t  bring  factories;  it  can’t  make 
good  schools;  it  can’t  rebuild  churches 
and  enlarge  the  congregations. 

“It  can’t  defeat  bad  candidates  for 
office,  and  it  can’t  elect  good  ones,  at 
least  not  very  often. 

"It  can’t  compel  law  enforcement  or 
honesty  in  public  affairs. 

“But  a  newspaper  can  encourage 
I)eople.  A  newspaper  can  be  the  eyes 
and  the  voice  of  the  community.  It  can 
watch  the  trend  of  affairs ;  it  can  note 
the  important  things  that  other  communi¬ 
ties  are  doing ;  it  can  keep  the  people 
informed,  and  then  it  can  lead  the  way. 

“A  newspaper  published  by  a  success¬ 
ful  man  or  woman  can  point  the  way ; 
it  can  show  how  things  can  be  accom- 
plisherl ;  it  can  encourage  people  to  go 
forward ;  it  can  create  a  wholesome  at- 
mosifliere  in  which  people  can  realize 
the  beauties  and  joys  of  life,  and  then 
progress  is  made.” 


ADAMS  HOST  TO  EDITORS 

Representatives  of  seventeen  northern 
Indiana  newspape-rs  were  guests  of  James 
I ).  .\dams,  of  the  Columbia  City  Post  at 
a  <linner  and  outing  at  Winona  Lake. 
Warsaw,  Ind.,  Aug.  22.  Papers  repre- 
'enfed  were  the  Goshen  Democrat,  Co¬ 
lumbia  City  Post.  Columbia  City  Com¬ 
mercial-Mail,  Lagrange  Standard,  La¬ 
grange  .Xetn'S,  Bill  ft  ton  .\'eies,  H  'aterloo 
Press,  .South  Whitley  Tribune,  Berne 
iritne.fs,  U’inamac  Demoerat,  Winamae 
Republican.  .Korth  .Manchester  Nezos- 
Jounial,  .Sih'er  Lake  Reeord,  Pierceton 
Rceord,  Cuh'cr  Citizen,  and  Warsazo 
I  'iiioii. 


ON  STRANDED  BOAT 

Ix-slie  I'ox,  reporter  for  the  I’ietoria 
(  B.C. )  Daily  Times.  i)layetl  in  luck  dur¬ 
ing  his  vacation.  He  took  tlie  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamer  Princess  Xorah  for  a 
week’s  trip.  .\  few  hours  after  leaving 
its  <Iock  the  boat,  crowded  with  holiday 
l>assengers,  ran  on  the  rocks.  I'ox  was 
first  with  the  story. 

PARTY  FOR  MOORE 

Roy  1).  Moore,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Brush-Moorc  Xews- 
papers,  Inc.,  was  honored  last  week  at 
a  birthday  party  given  by  his  co-workers 
and  frienils  at  Canton,  O. 


FOR  ROLlf  OF  NEWS 
AND  BOCK  PRINT 
WOUND  OH  (AMMHINES 


CAMERON  MACHINE  COMPANY 
61  Poplar  Sf-.  Brooklyn  N  Y 


Dollar  Pullers 


$One  Dollar  zvill  be  paid  ^ 
for  each  idea  published.  ^ 
Send  clipping  for  payment.  ^ 


The  Toledo  Blade  sold  more  than  half 
a  page  with  a  “Tuesday  Bargain 
Day”  idea  recently.  There  were  20  two- 
column  by  2  1/2  inch  advertisements,  each 
one  representing  a  .Toledo  store  which 
had  brought  out  a  seasonal  merchandi.se 
item  at  a  greatlv  reduced  price  for  Tues¬ 
day  only.— R.P.b. 


The  .W'zoark  (X.J.)  Evening  Nezvs 
sent  a  photographer  out  in  the  suburban 
>ection  to  take  pictures  on  the  dirt  roads 
where  billboards  do  not  detract  from  the 
scenery.  These  pictures,  made  up  in  mat 
form,  were  put  in  a  b(K)klet  and  mailed 
to  all  automobile  dealers  to  be  used  as 
background  for  display  advertising. — 
C.S.Z. 


Enactment  of  new  legislation  frequently 
offers  new  advertising  possibilities.  The 
Liiu'oln  (Xeb.)  Star  capitalized  on  a  new 
automobile  drivers’  responsibility  act  with 
a  series  of  advertisements  by  insurance 
firms  and  agents,  showing  the  importance 
of  getting  insurance  in  advance. — M.K. 


Better  start  now  on  a  cooperative  page 
to  run  in  advance  of  the  football  season 
w’ith  the  schedule  in  a  center  box.  Ath¬ 
letic  goods  stores,  confectioneries,  rent- 
a-car  agencies  and  others  can  be  inter¬ 
ested  and  the  idea  appeals  to  them  in  a 
big  way. — Don  Ross. 


The  .Sunday  Oakland  Tribune  offers  a 
new  display  service  which  is  bringing  in 
many  inches  f)f  additional  linage.  Ad¬ 
vertisements  are  run  in  one-inch  spaces 
surrounding  a  map  of  Oakland  and 
vicinity.  .Arrows  from  the  advcrti.sements 
ixiint  to  the  fixation  (»f  the  ap.artment 
liouses.— G.C.McX. 

“l‘Ul  Householders  Make  Great  Sav¬ 
ings”  is  the  title  of  a  new  special  page  of 
.idvertising  run  by  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Ezriiing  I'ost.  .Advertisements  are  ob¬ 
tained  from  firms  furnishing  things  for 
the  home,  including  lumber  concerns, 
plumbers,  roofers,  etc.  The  reading  ma¬ 
terial  shows  how  costs  of  remodeling, 


IF... 

You  wonder  what  will 
happen  to  the  Sunday 
newspaper — 

You  have  a  hankering  for 
the  small  city  newspaper 
field — 

You  want  facts  about 
America’s  part  in  for¬ 
eign  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing— 

You  are  writing  or  ex¬ 
pect  to  write  for  the 
magazines — 

You  value  the  views  and 
experiences  of  our  jour¬ 
nalistic  pioneers — 

Your  interests  are  in 
ANY  phase  of  journal¬ 
ism — 

Don’t  Miss  the  October 
and  Succeeding 
Issues  of — 


836  Exchange  Ave. —  Chicago 
Year — $2.00  Copy — 25c 


repairing  and  building  have  (lecrea<ieH 
during  the  past  few  years. _ P,  ^ 


•  ‘  » Vi  were  re 

ccntly  suld  to  San  Angelo.  Tex.,  busmen 
firms  m  which  they  urged  attendance  ti 
the  fixal  junior  college.  The  advertise 
meuts  which  were  published  in  a  Sunday 
issue  of  the  .Standard- 1  imes  pointed  out 
the  _  advantages  ol  attending  school  in 
one  s  ‘home  town.  — R.W.J. 

The  Belleville  (Ill.)  Daily  .Uracate 
staff  has  sola  a  hall-page  display  adver 
tisement  to  run  weekly  for  .tO  weeks 
The  caption  is,  “Phone  Xiimbers  You 
Should  Know,”  and  in  a  large  box  tie- 
low  a  phone  numher  aiipears  each  week 
witli  the  question,  “W  ho.se  Xumlier  Is 
This?”  Advertisers  are  listed  under 
their  respective  business  classifications 
with  their  firm  names  in  small  type 
There  are  30  spaces  for  advertisers 
M.H.P. 


Columbian 

Newspaper 

Inks 

The  Best  Ink 
is  the 

Cheapest  Ink 


The  L.  Martin  Co. 
45  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 

Arthur  S.  Thomptoa,  Managtr 


J 

^  Cline  -Westinghouse  A 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  used  by 

La  Van  Guardia 

Philippine  Islands 

Ath  them  about  It 

CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
Chicaso:  111  West  Wsshinftos 

Street 

New  York:  Daily  News  Bldf. 
220  East  42nd  St. 

San  Francisco:  First  Nations! 

.  Bank  Building  , 

fk,  ^ 

The  WELFARE  COMMIHEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  lU. 
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ne  SOUTH’S 

Rconomic  Direction 
Definitely  Pointed  “  UP”-  -  for  Fall 


In  a  statement  based  on  a  nation-wide  summer  tour,  George  M.  Gales,  president 
of  the  Louis  M.  Liggett  company  of  chain  stores  and  vice  chairman  of  Drug,  Inc., 
prominently  includes  the  South  in  those  regional  groups  showing  substantial 
gains  in  recovery  from  the  business  depression. 


His  ohser\ations  are  pro\en  in  many 
Southern  localities,  by  late  dispatches 
on  local  conditions.  While  prices  remain 
low,  brisk  trading  is  the  rule  in  the  more 
important  sections  of  the  Sixth  Federal 
Reserve  District,  with  department  stores 
most  acti\e.  Building  operations  also 
show  greater  \olume  (Sep.  1st.). 

Carload  fruit  and  vegetable  shipments 
from  the  port  of  Jack¬ 
sonville  for  1930-31 
season  just  closed, 
were  the  largest  in 
sexeral  seasons  —  a 
total  of  ll(),v347  car¬ 
loads  being  sent  out. 
j  B  u  m  p  e  r  peach  and 
other  crops  from  all 
parts  of  the  South,  also 


reach  record  proportions,  with  rains  help¬ 
ing  Southeastern  pasturage  to  a  marked 
degree,  and  ad\  ancing  prices  cheering  to¬ 
bacco  growers  in  this  district  (Fifth  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve). 

The  South  is  “heading  in”  for  a  “good 
business”  Fall.  There  is  no  question 
about  its  economic  direction.  National 
advertisers  will  “head  in”  toward  Fall 

profits — by  linage  in 
the  newspapers  given 
here.  Return -mail 
information  will  be 
furnished  o  n  appli¬ 
cation  to  their  vari¬ 
ous  offices  —  as  to 
local  or  other  condi¬ 
tions.  Get  in  touch 
NOW. 


FLORIDA 
*Daytona  Beach  News-Journal. .. (ES) 
*Pensacola  News  and  Journal. .  (E&M) 
•Palm  Beach  Post  (M)  9.876 . (S) 

GEORGIA 

•Augusta  Herald  . (E) 

•Augusta  Herald  . (S) 

•Macon  Telegraph  &  News . (M&E) 

•Macon  Telegraph  &  News . (S) 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
•Greensboro  News  A  Record. .  (MAE) 
•Greensboro  News  A  Record . (S) 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Circu-  2,500  10,000 

lation  Lines  Lines 

5,589  .06  .055 

16.039  .09  .09 

9,965  .07(.09S)  .07(.09S) 

14,440  .05  .05 

14,470  .05  .05 

39,539  .15  .15 

35,830  .15  .15 

49.662  .15  .15 

37.305  .12  .12 


•Columbia  State  . 

....(M) 

26.131 

.09 

.09 

•Columbia  State  . 

....(S) 

27.135 

.09 

.09 

•Greenville  News  A  Piedmont.. 

.(MAE) 

40,967 

.12 

.12 

^Greenville  News  . 

....(S) 

28,556 

.10 

.10 

•Spartanburg  Herald  A  Joumal.(MAE) 

15,096 

.08 

.Of 

•Spartanburg  Herald . 

.(EAS) 

18.694 

.09 

.09 

VIRGINIA 


•Roanoke 

Times  A  World  News.(MAE) 

36,814 

.11 

.11 

•Roanoke 

Times  . (S) 

25,342 

.08 

.Of 

•Staunton  News  Leader  (M),  Leader.(E) 

7,821 

.045 

.045 

•A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Apr.  1,  1931. 
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MILITARY  REUNION 


Newspapermen  Will  Attend  Spanish 
War  Veterans’  Meeting 

Newspapermen  of  New  Orleans  who 
formed  one  of  the  independent  mili¬ 
tary  units  in  the  Spanish  war  will  be 
among  some  15,000  members  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  V'eterans  at  the 
national  reunion  of  that  organization  in 
New  Orleans  Sept.  7. 

Organized  as  “The  Times-Democrat 
Rifles,”  the  unit  became  Company  A  of 
the  First  Louisiana  Volunteer  Infantry. 
The  Tim/'s-Democrat — one  of  the  two 
newspapers  later  merged  to  form  the 
present  Timcs-Picayunc — had  been  an  ac¬ 
tive  advocate  of  war  from  the  time  of 
the  blowing  up  of  the  battleship  Maine, 
and  when  war  was  declared,  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  immediately  set  about 
organizing  a  company. 

Volunteers  were  enlisted  and  less  tlian 
a  week  after  the  declaration  of  war 
“The  Times-Democrat  Rifles”  were 
mobilized.  When  mustered  in  the  com- 
IMiny  consisted  of  C.  F.  Pool,  night  city 
editor  of  the  Times-Democrat,  captain; 
Theodore  D.  W'harton,  city  editor,  first 
lieutenant;  Gordon  L.  (Bertie)  Sneed, 
assistant  city  editor,  second  lieutenant, 
and  83  enlisted  men,  largely  recruited 
from  employes  of  the  paper. 

The  regiment  to  which  Company  A  be¬ 
longed  was  ordered  to  Mobile,  where  it 
encamped  for  some  time,  before  being 
ordered  on  to  Miami.  At  this  point, 
the  soldiers  believed  they  were  being 
prepared  for  an  assault  on  Havana,  but 
six  weeks  later,  the  regiment  was  ordered 
to  Jacksonville,  where  it  remained  until 
the  muster  out,  Oct.  1,  1898. 

.\n  outbreak  of  typhoid  in  Miami 


caused  Company  A  to  lose  two  mem¬ 
bers,  Second  Lieutenant  Sneed,  first  to 
fall  victim  to  the  disease,  and  Private 
R.  A.  Daniels,  a  resident  of  New 
Orleans. 


FUND  INCORPORATED 

The  James  W.  Faulkner  Memorial 
Fund  has  been  incorporated  at  Columbus, 
O.,  as  a  tribute  to  the  late  James  W. 
P'aulkner,  for  many  years  with  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer,  who  died  in  New  York 
a  few  years  ago.  The  fund  will  aid 
worthy  and  needy  students  in  state  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning.  The  fund  now  has 
approximately  $13,000.  The  incorporators 
are  former  Gov.  James  M.  Cox  of  the 
Dayton  News,  A.  E.  McKee  and  J.  A. 
Meckstroth,  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal; 
J.  H.  Galbraith  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch, 
and  H.  R.  Mengert,  Faulkner’s  successor 
as  Columbus  correspondent  of  the  En¬ 
quirer. 


MRS.  FORD  RETIRES 

Mrs.  Frances  M.  Ford  retired  as 
editor  of  the  Wide-Awake  page  and 
executive  secretary  of  the  Wide-Awake 
Club  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  on 
Sept.  1.  She  plans  to  live  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Mrs.  Ford,  who  is  77  years  old, 
has  been  with  the  Daily  News  for  the 
past  17  years. 


SHOEMAKER  HONORED 

Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  publisher  of  the 
Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune  and  American 
minister  to  Bulgaria,  was  elected  hon¬ 
orary  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Al¬ 
pine  Club  at  the  annual  meeting  at  Shoe¬ 
maker  Park,  near  McElhattan,  Pa., 
Aug.  30. 


SHOP  TALK  AT  “THIRTY’ 


(Continued  from  page  54J 


“The  things  people  talk  about  are 
news — and  what  do  they  most  talk  about? 
Other  people,  their  failures  and  successes, 
joys  and  sorrows,  money,  food  and  their 
peccadillos.”  _ 

“The  danger  in  businesses  like  ours  is 
that  they  get  settled  down.  People  run¬ 
ning  them  get  comfortably  off,  ‘money 
logged,’  and  have  no  incentive  to  new 
enterprises.  We  must  always  be  think¬ 
ing  of  new  blood  ...  I  don’t  believe 
in  big  salaries  for  young  men ;  make 
them  think  there’s  one  coming  along.  It 
spurs  their  ambition.” 


“Get  more  names  in  the  paper,  the 
more  aristocratic  the  better.  The  public 
is  more  interested  in  duchesses  than  serv¬ 
ant  girls.”  _ 

“I  never  could  understand  the  squeam¬ 
ishness  which  made  us  talk  in  our  law 
reports  of  ‘misconduct’  when  we  meant 
‘adultery’ ;  which  caused  us  for  years  to 
talk  about  ‘the  hidden  plague’  instead  of 
‘syphillis.’  This  false  modesty  was  just 
a  smoke-cloud  that  did  more  harm  than 
good.  Be  clean,  but  be  frank.  Hiding 
the  truth  is  the  worst  vice. 


“There  are  plenty  of  men  who  can 
write,  but  few  who  can  report  news.” 


“A  news  editor  must  direct  things 
rather  than  do  them.” 


“I  have  no  use  for  a  man  who  cannot 
appreciate  a  pretty  ankle.” 


“My  half-hour  with  .\dolph  Och« 
worth  $50,000  to  me  ...  Hg 
wonderful  mind  about  newspapers  ’’  * 


“The  important  thing  is  poise 
poise  in  all  things  at  all  times 
few  men  have  it.” 

“Watch  the  pictures,  get  action 
pictures,  not  studio  ‘still  lifes’.” 


news 


The  real  way  to  review  a  book  is  to 
‘gut’  It  of  Its  stories  and  put  it  on  thf 
news  pages.” 


NAVAJOS  INDUCT  W.  C.  HAWK 

“Long  Paper”  is  the  new  name  oi 
Wilbur  C.  Hawk,  general  manager  oi 
the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  News-Globt 
Amid  solemn  Indian  rites  he  was  i 
ducted  into  the  Navajo  tribe  in  Albu 
querque  at  the  First  American  celebra 
tion  Aug.  21.  Three  hundred  Indians 
chanted  their  tribal  chant,  and  300 
Texans  sang  “The  Eyes  of  Texas." 
Then  Mr.  Hawk  presented  Chief  Grey 
Stone  with  a  Texas  flag,  and  Chief 
Grey  Stone  presented  Mr.  Hawk  with 
a  blanket.  “Long  Paper,”  in  Navaio  I 
is  “Nalt-Sos-Nes.”  ^  ’1 


O’BRIEN  ON  VACATION 

Robert  O’Brien,  business  manager  of 
the  Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil  and 
president  of  the  Iowa  Daily  Press 
.Association,  is  on  his  vacation. 


DAILY  HOLDS  OUTING 

The  Merrill  (Wis.)  Daily  Herald  en-  j 
tertained  its  carrier  boys,  country  corre-  ' 
spondents,  and  office  force  at  an  annual 
picnic  Aug.  22  at  Riverside  park. 
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SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  aU  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 


New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 


Worcester,  Mess.,  U.  8.  A. 

C.U.  AUnma  N»SCO--WM«Mtar 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  particular* 
to  your  nearest 
G>E  sales  office 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


SERVICE 

Write  to  the  classi¬ 
fied  department  of 
Editor  &  Publisher 
if  you  want  to  buy 
or  sell  Used  Equip¬ 
ment. 


DAY  AND  NIGHT 
EMERGENCY  SERVICE 

The  manner  in 
which  the  Hoe,  24- 
hour,  night  and  day 
emergency  and  re¬ 
pair  department 
functions  in  getting 
replacement  parts 
out  in  the  minimum 
of  time  Is  not  a  hit 
or  miss  affair.  It 
is  a  positive,  depend¬ 
able  service,  effi¬ 
ciently  organized  in 
personnel  and  facili¬ 
ties  and  equipped 
with  a  large  stock 
of  parts,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  helping 
publishers. 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 


GmMml  Ofliee. 


Berry-Mingle  Co.,inc. 

Printing  Equipment  Engineers 

Flatiron  Building  ■  175  Fifth  Ava.  at  23rd  St. 

• 

Os.ignars  and  builders  of  special 
equipment  to  meet  the  eco¬ 
nomic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  news¬ 
paper  and  publishing  plant. 

Spsclalittt  in  seleaion  and  sale 
ofmachineryforincreasedpro- 
•»  duction. 

_C 

o-  Conaultaiita  in  construction,  de- 
S  sign, and  plan  ofarrangemencs 

<  of  buildings  to  meet  the  news- 

I  paper  and  publishing  needs. 

A  Strictly  Quality  Product 

J 

A  Quality  Purchatt  it,  after  oil, 
.ft  tho  Fxorcito  of  fho  Truttt  Economy 


PLAIN 

PACKING  FELT 

Rolls  Approx.  40  Lbs- 
Sheets  18"  x  28" 

Cut  Strips  Any  Width 
Packed  in  Cartons 
Ready  for  Use 

COATING  GUM 
PACKING  FELT  PASTE 
PASTING  MACHINES 

AMERICAN  „ 
PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY 
P.  O.  BOX  131 
WEST  LYNN,  MASS. 
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time  note  tells  why 
daily  is  inadequate 


Roy  Uirien,  Circulation  Manager  of 
Newsmagazine,  Says  Newspapers 
Interested  Only  in  the 
"Average”  Reader 


Newspapers  are  interested  only  in  the 
average  man  and  vvonian-that  s  why 
they  are  inadetiiiate,  asserts  Roy  E.  Lar¬ 
sen  circulation  manager  ot  /  line,  the 
weeklv  newsmagazine,  in  a  letter  being 
sent  out  to  prospective  subscribers. 

Time,  Mr.  I^arsen  says,  does  not  in¬ 
tend  to’,  does  not,  cannot  supplant  the 
newspaper  in  any  respect  but  is  supple- 
mentarv  to  it.  Witness,  he  says,  the 
"amazing  number”  of  newspaper  editors 
and  proprietors  who  subscribe  to  Time — 
men  like  Adolph  Ochs  of  the  Nc7v  York 
Times.  Joseph  Tulitzer  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch.  Louis  Howland  of  the 
Indianat'olis  .Veti’-v.  Richard  Hooker  of 
the  Sfriiifificid  Refiiblican,  Julian  Mason 
of  tiie  -Vi’ic'  York  Evening  Post. 

"There’s  no  mysterious  reason  why  the 
newspapers  are  inadequate,”  says  Larsen’s 
letter.  “.\sk  the  editor  of  your  own 
newspaper.  He  will  tell  you  quite 
frankly  that  he’s  not  interested  in  you. 
He’s  interested  in  the  .W’ERAGE  man 
and  woman.  Think  of  what  that  means 
—‘average.’  Consider  your  town.  Throw 
into  the  scale  all  the  shop  girls,  the  fac¬ 
tory  hands,  your  servants.  They’re  good 
folic,  in  a  sense  they’re  the  backbone  of 
the  country.  They  read  avidly  about 
their  movie  favorite — but  do  they  know 
what  is  happening  in  national  affairs, 
science,  big  business,  literature,  religion 
— or  do  they  care? 

‘‘Your  newspaper  editor  knows  they 
don’t.  It’s  his  job  to  get  EV E.RYPODY 
in  your  city  reading  his  newspaper.  Of 
course  he  can’t  do  it  by  printing  all  the 
news  that  would  interest  YOU.  Only 
the  other  day.  the  Managing  Editor  of  a 
great  newspaper  told  me  that  90  per  cent 
of  the  foreign  news  which  comes  to  his 
telegraph  room  goes  into  the  waste 
basket.  And  as  for  the  really  significant 
news  of  such  great  domains  as  science 
and  art — the  number  of  papers  which 
even  atteinjit  to  cover  it  could  be  counted 
on  your  fingers. 

‘‘Please  don't  misunderstand  me. 
TIME  does  not  intend  to,  does  not.  can¬ 
not  supplant  the  newspaper  in  any  respect. 
.Mthough  TIME  is  the  fastest  distributed 
weekly  ever  luiblished,  it  lags  far  behind 
the  daily.  The  results  of  the  world’s 
series,  the  stock  market  quotations,  sud¬ 
den  di>aster— these  are  the  things  the 
ncwsjiaper  gives  you  with  incredible  speed 
and  accuracy.  And  of  course,  your  news¬ 
paper  has  a  monopoly  of  all  local  news. 

“11  ME,  ihen.  is  in  no  sense  in  com¬ 
petition  with  your  daily  newspaper. 
TIME  is  supplementary  to  it.” 


5Ji-DAY  WEEK  ADOPTED 

Houtton  Printers  Giving  Two  Days 
Each  Month  to  Unemployed 

Houston  printers  have  adopted  a  five 
and  one-half  day  week  to  relieve  the  un¬ 
employment  situation. 

Each  member  regularly  employed  on 
any  of  the  three  newspapers,  the  Houston 
Post-Disj'atch.  the  Chronicle  and  the 
Press,  is  required  to  give  up  at  least 
two  days  every  four  weeks.  The  mem¬ 
ber  failing  to  do  so,  will  be  required  to 
pay  an  assessment  equal  to  two  days 
pay  at  the  prevailing  wage  scale. 

The  shortened  work  week  will  affect 
about  225  men. 

An  assessment  of  50  per  cent  of  all 
earnings  over  the  scale  of  44  hours  per 
week  is  to  be  levied  against  all  members 
working  in  commercial  printing  offices. 
No  member  is  to  be  assessed  more  than 
two  days  pay  at  the  scale  price  in  any 
four  weeks. 

All  money  collected  will  be  placed  in 
the  union’s  out-of-work  fund. 

Ivach  newspaper  chapel  was  authorized 
to  collect  and  disburse  its  own  funds,  but 
no  benefits  are  being  paid  a  member  who 
has  worked  as  many  as  three  days  in  one 
week.  The  same  provisions  applv  to  the 
commercial  branch  where  colleeti'ins  are 
being  made  by  the  secretary.  The  self- 
imposed  measure  will  be  in  effect  for  a 
period  of  six  months. 

RUNNING  PARK  SERIES 

In  view  of  the  wide  interest  in  the 
development  of  Great  Smoky  Mountain 
National  Park  in  Western  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Eastern  Tennessee,  the  .4shcinllc 
CN.C.)  Citicen-Times  is  running  a  series 
by  Thomas  D.  Burleigh,  associate  biolo¬ 
gist,  V.  S.  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, 
who  is  making  exhaustive  biological 
studies  in  the  mountains.  The  articles, 
appearing  each  Sunday  morning,  deal 
with  his  findings  and  outstanding  spots 
of  beauty  in  the  park. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 

RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ordtr) 

1  Time  —  ,SO  par  line  • 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  St  Publisher  reserves  the  right 
to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Brokers 


Newspaper  Brokerage — Only  high-icrade  proper¬ 
ties.  Personnl  servlre.  Clyde  II.  Knox.  Bryant 
Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


WADE  HARRIS  HONORED 


New  North  Carolina  Bridge  Named 
for  Charlotte  Editor 

Col.  Wade  H.  Harris,  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer,  was  honored 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Wade  Harris 
bridge.  North  Carolina’s  highest  span,  at 
a  celebration  held  at  Boone,  N.(j.,  .Aug. 
W.  The  bridge  completes  an  important 
link  in  the  Boone  Trail  highway  across 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

Dr.  B.  B.  I>ougherty,  president  of 
Teachers’  College  at  Boone,  in  the  course 
of  the  dedication  address  praised  the 
Charlotte  editor  for  his  untiring  effort  in 
bringing  the  Boone  Trail  highway  to 
completion. 

‘‘Colonel  Wade  Harris,  as  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  Observer,  has  used  his  tongue 
and  his  pen  and  his  mighty  personal 
mnuence,  often  amid  discouragements, 
for  the  completion  of  the  Boone  Trail 
highway.” 


APPOINTS  “SPECIAL” 

The  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Xcu's-Press  & 
(tazetle  recently  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Mitchell-Ruddell-Rudden.  Inc.. 
•New  )  ork,  as  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives.  effective  Sept.  1.  19.31. 


Don’t  Wait!  Buy  Now!  Soiiip  ruiil  oprN>rfii* 
nifipB  In  Npw  York.  Npw  JorKoy,  I'cntittylviinln. 
IhiilipR,  wppkIlpM.  Hpiiil-wppkiy  |MiUllpjitioi»«. 
Alsfi  dpsirnblp  plimn  imppr  In  nilddlfWpNt.  J.  H. 
ShnlP.  Tlmps  Itiiildinc,  N»‘w  York. 


A  California  excluRlvp  dally  In  beautiful  ^ow- 
Injf  city.  A  moneymakpr.  fi’OO.OOO.  Half 
cash.  Louis  Eddy.  Wrlgley  Rids..  Chicago. 


Newspapers  for  Sale 


For  Sale  -Lpiidlng  dally,  Texas  city 
Rp<liiln*H  raMb,  tprins.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  win  field.  Or  would  hpII  Iii- 

toroHt.  glU.fkNi  rasli.  IMKH*.  Editor  A  Pub- 
lislipr 


Newspapers  Wanted 

Wanted  — Wpckly  In  Eii«t  or  Mlddtp  WpkI  gross¬ 
ing  Mt  least  Hoiiprt  M.  Alflricli,  Dun- 

kirk.  N.  Y. 

Weekly  in  town  not  iiiidpr  |iai>pr  nepfl 

not  be  Ipiider  or  <‘ontiiiitoiis  iiifiiiey  inakpr  but 
must  liavp  gofsl  p«)tpntlal  tl«*ld  that  can  bp  dP* 
Vfhiped;  prlcp  and  tprtns  must  bp  right.  B-1W8, 
Eflitor  A  I’lihllsiter. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Blair  It  Auitin,  circulation  bulldcra.  '£Zl  Wcat 
Oreenwich  Bt.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of 
Snleamanaliip  Club  Campaigns.  Telephonea: 
Office  2-13.51:  residence  81-8210. 

Our  "Batter  Timas"  Campaigns  hare  unequalled 
psychological  ap[ical.  Hold  5-ycar  .American 
record  for  cash  bualneas  on  a  single  drive. 
Hndaon  De  Trleat.  2f6  Fifth  Are.,  New  York. 
The  W.  S.  Kendall  Campany,  1(U  N.  Bailey 
.tre..  Ix>ui*y|Ile.  Ky. — Circulation  Builder* — 
Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 


Cirealatien  Promotion 


Over  90^0  of  all  circulation  campaigni  on  daily 
np'vspappra  in  the  United  states  and  Uanada 
are  conducted  by  The  Charles  Partlowp  Com¬ 
pany.  The  deiMjndable,  self-financing  PAUT- 
LOWB  PLAN  campaign  is  absolute  insurance 
of  cleanliness,  genuine  satisfaction  and  re¬ 
sults  that  have  never  been  ecinalled  In  circula¬ 
tion  building.  Partlowe  added  circulation  is 
clean  circulation.  Every  subscription  verified 
by  the  publisher  of  your  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment.  No  subscription  accepted  unless  paid 
for  In  full  by  the  subscriber.  A  collect  wire, 
or  letter  will  give  you  a  free  Partlowe  scientific 
survey  of  your  field  and  an  intelligent  estimate 
of  its  posslhlllties — without  obligation.  The 
('hnrles  Partlowe  Company,  Ocoldental  Bldg., 
Indianapolis. 

A.  M.  Stewart  Company,  El  Cortes  Hldg.,  Santa 
Monica,  California.  An  efficient  circulation 
building  organization  accepting  only  bonafide 
subscriptions  (paid  in  full  by  subscriber).  Write 
or  wire,  without  obligation,  for  field  survey. 


Press  Service 

Daily  Editorials,  paragraphs,  on  timely  topics. 
Exclusive  territory.  Hate  reasonable.  Held 
Editorial  Service,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Help  Wanted 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


For  Sale — Iloe  right-angle  quad,  32-page  ca- 
pacity.  Good  condition.  Good  price.  Duluth 
Herald.  Duluth.  Minn. 


For  Sale — 1  Scott  No.  5  stereo  metal  iH»t  with 
pump,  2-ton  capacity;  spout  fi>r  ixiny  auto- 
plate;  Id  8-coliimn  chases.  H-hlM,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Hoe  Angle  Bar.  double  widtii.  main  and  supple¬ 
ment  Webb  Newspaper  Press  with  color  press. 
Capacity  4  to  32  pages.  Tompiete  with  cast¬ 
ing  Im>x.  tail  cutter,  shaver  and  router.  Will 
lie  sold  very  cheap.  National  Weeklies.  Inc., 
Winona,  Minn. 

Photoancravlng  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  490 
Weet  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Equipment  Wanted— Use<l  grapliotype  or  EB 
emlaisser  for  Spwduumat  stencils.  Must  he 
in  g(HNl  condition.  Address:  li-htH),  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Wanted  to  Buy — Single  width,  4Va  deck.  Webb 
Press,  21  Lj"  out  <»rf.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 

lisher. 


Advertising  Solicitor.  experienctsl.  reliable, 
sober,  eneii:«ti<'.  competent  to  draw  copy, 
create  and  develop  business.  Submit  copy  and 
referenees.  liood  opening  in  southern  city  for 
hustler.  B-btH.  Editor  A*  I’uhlisher. 


Editorial  -Suburban  weekly  near  New  York 
wants  man  experieieod  as  reporter  and  editor 
to  imfirove  its  new-*:  also  woman  society  efli¬ 
tor  and  feature  writer,  and  man  to  solicit  and 
lay  out  advertisinir.  Write  fully  ex|H‘rienoe. 
etc.,  to  B-JUh'i,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Salesmen  for  S]M*oial  Page  work  in  eastern 
I'Hited  States.  Permanent.  B-9S:i,  Editor  A- 
Publisher. 


Street  Circulator  wanted.  Prefer  married 
man  who  is  ^^ilIing  to  put  in  long  hours. 
Furnish  references  former  employers  first  let¬ 
ter.  Address  B-;»f»3.  Editor  A-  Publisher. 


Sitnatioiu  Wanted 


AccountAnt — Experienced  newspaper  auditing. 
Valuable  publisher's  assistant.  Future  more 
Important  than  salary.  Reference!.  Write  B- 
967,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Advertising  Manager,  copy  writer,  salesman. 
Successful  business  reeord.  Will  get  you  im¬ 
mediate  results.  Noriiiuii  Hothschild.  till 
Elm  Street.  New  Haven.  Tonn. 

Circulation — Married  man.  33  years  old.  eleven 
years  with  same  pa{>er,  six  years  in  charge  of 
country  circulation,  metropolitan  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday,  employed  at  present  with 
same  paper,  prefer  change.  Understand  A.B.U. 
rules  thoroughly.  Can  handle  circulation  of 
medium  size  daily.  Reference.  H-974,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manageiw.Metropolitan  and  smaller 
daily  experience.  16  years'  proven  record,  suc- 
cessfiil  circulation  prisluction  and  economical 
management.  Increased  one  paper  one-third, 
another  five  thousand.  Carrier  to  circulation 
manager.  Thoroughly  understand  every  phase 
circulation  promotion,  service  and  detail.  Not 
a  chair  warmer.  Guarantee  siilMtantial  circula¬ 
tion  increase  and  cut  your  costs.  Salary  S(‘c- 
ondary.  Best  references,  Editor  A 

Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  availai>le  alsiut  Oct.  t. 
I.*)  years*  experleii.e.  For  any  responsible  cir¬ 
culation  pfisitioii.  Hard,  conscientious  worker. 
Know  all  phases  of  ni>H|ern  circulation  build¬ 
ing.  Age  -iO.  married.  Editor  &  Puh- 

llslier. 

Clasaifled  Manager  with  ten  years*  actual  ex- 
IMTieiice.  excellent  linage,  records  and  refer¬ 
ences.  desires  connection.  H-9T1,  Eflitor  A 
Piihlisiier. 


Editorial  — E\pericnie«l  eiry  or  wire  desk  man. 
("ollege.  married,  soiithei  ner.  Here  IH 

months.  Kiio\v>«  iievfs.  Write  Editor.  Ilollami. 
Micli..  Sentinel. 

Desk  Man,  expei  i»*nc»Ml  in  modern  makeup. 
Knows  type.  .Mindful  of  space  and  style.  De¬ 
mands  terse  writing.  fniveisity  education. 

OfNid  is'fereiiees,  Age  thirty.  Write  IMMt7, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Electrician.  reliable  l.'i  years’  wide,  in- 

eluding  printing  plant,  experience.  .VM-llth 

.Vve.,  San  Eninclsei»,  t’allf. 


News  Editor,  years  on  large  and  small 

Dailies,  wants  '»itiiation  where  ability  will 
gain  recognition:  will  saeriti<’e  In  initial  sal- 
ur.v  for  immediate  ("onnection  and  chance  to 
prove  worth  on  any  editorial  or  new’s  flesk. 
Any  location.  37.  .Marrieil:  ('hildren.  H.  ,J. 
T.iljby,  312t»  Flfteeiitli  Ave..  S..  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Sports  man,  giMMi,  with  own  features,  charac¬ 
ters,  would  like  to  connect  with  paper  looking 
for  cartoonist  of  Its  own  who  can  also  origi¬ 
nate  local  sfxirfs  fe.'jtures.  Write  I^eonard 
Merrell,  Route  2.  Ib>x  2r>6,  Clearwater,  Fla., 
for  details. 


Meohatiiral  Equipment  For  Sale 

Addressing  Equipment  For  Sale  -SpefNlauniatic 
.\dflresslni:  eqtiipiiieut.  eoimi«*ting  of  SpfSMlnii- 
dresser  .\d-l-2-3,  S|H*edenilN»*ii».er  EB.  No. 
f'aidnet.  galle.^s  and  galley  locks,  Speedaii- 
dreHN<>r  .M  Hand  PpHiiing  machine.  All  ef|ij{p- 
ment  in  .\1  cornlitioii:  will  take  care  of  large 
mailing  list,  either  newspaper,  magazine  or 
dept,  store,  printing  dire«‘t  on  wrajiiier,  envel¬ 
ope.  or  newspaper.  Will  sell  cheap  to  fjiiick 
buyer.  Pott'»toeii  .N'ew*..  I'utt’-towii,  Pa. 


Newspaper  File 


New  York  Tribune 

Wanted,  to  complete  a  die,  one  copy  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  of  each  of  the  following 
datee  of  the  year  1865;  April  16,  21,  22,  25. 
24,  28,  30,  May  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10.  14 
to  28  (Inriuaire),  30,  31,  June  1  to  B  (lucln- 
elre).  Must  be  In  good  condition,  untom  and 
complete.  EMItor  A  I’lihlliher. 


Journalistic  Antiques 


A  Collector  U  In  the  market  for  journalistic 
antiques  such  as  autograph  lettera  of  format 
editors  In  this  country  or  in  Canada,  dating 
back  eren  to  Colonial  timea;  drat  Itausa  sf 
well-known  newspaper*;  pictures  of  famous 
American  Journaliata  of  past  generations;  eld 
photographs  of  historic  news  srenta;  copies  of 
old  newspapers  containing  accounts  of  events 
of  unusual  Interest;  or  any  other  antique  or 
relic  in  the  delds  of  sdrertlslng  and  publish¬ 
ing.  Look  through  your  old  letter  dies,  scrap¬ 
books,  etc.  Then  let  me  know  what  you  have 
and  what  your  price  la  (must  be  m(Klerate,  but 
for  cash  If  accepted).  E-746,  Editor  A 
Publiaber. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 


Pal  mer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

Business  Established  In  1899 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


Good  Men  Available 

The  Newspaper  Club  of  New  York 
is  undertaking  to  find  work  for  a 
number  of  nrwspapei  writers,  art¬ 
ists  and  publicity  men.  Excellent 
material  available.  Communicate 
with 

Relief  Committee 
Newspaper  Club  of 
New  York 

Care  Editor  &  Publisher 


BUY-SELL 

in  the  Market-place  of 
the  Publisher. 

Classified  Page 

of 

Editor  8C  Publisher 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


'T'  HE  late  l^ord  Northcliffe,  giant  of 
British  jouriialisni,  was  first  and  last 
great  by  reason  of  new’s  sense.  His  was 
the  perfect  “nose."  For  20  years  I  have 
read  everything  available  concerning  his 
career,  but  his  biographers  mainly  have 
painted  him  as  a  publishing  genius,  a 
newspaper  promoter  of  extraordinary 
imaginative  |)ower.  Twice  I  interviewed 
him  in  Xew  York,  but  not  satisfactorily 
since  the  talk  concerned  the  World  War 
and  not  his  own  fascinating  story  of 
success.  By  chance  I  was  in  London 
when  Lord  Xorthcliffe  died  and  attended 
his  funeral  in  the  solemn  vastness  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  In  the  same  week 
I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  a  pri¬ 
vate  dinner  where  famous  London  jour¬ 
nalists  and  authors  gathered  to  review 
their  thrilling  personal  experiences  with 
“the  Chief,”  as  all  called  him,  and  the 
consensus  was  that  the  mainspring  of 
his  success  was  an  uncanny  perception 
of  what  “the  great  they”  want  to  read. 
Northcliffe  was  spectacularly  able  as  a 
publisher,  making  his  profits  by  sound 
business  methods,  and  no  journalist  of 
the  generation  was  so  keen  in  circula¬ 
tion  promotion,  but  at  ba.se  he  was  a 
devil-may-care  reporter,  playing  the 
good  news  game  for  all  there  was  in  it. 
Telling  the  reading  public  what  it  has 
a  right  to  know  was  his  mission. 
Stunting,  by  every  available  means  in 
the  realms  of  decency,  was  his  second 
cau.se  and  he  fully  comprehended  the 
fact  that  men,  women  and  children  look 
to  newspapers  for  entertainment  as  well 
as  news.  But  in  the  upbuilding  of  his 
great  newspaper  chain  he  relied  first 
and  foremost  upon  the  news  columns  to 
surprise  and  thrill  the  reading  millions 
and  sell  papers  day  after  day.  Enter¬ 
tainment  was  an  added  inducement. 

♦  *  ♦ 

^HE  most  satisfying  book  that  has 
-*•  come  my  way  with  Lord  Northcliffe 
as  the  subject  has  ju.st  been  published 
in  this  country  by  the  Cosmopolitan 
Book  Corporation,  under  the  authorship 
of  Tom  Clarke,  for  12  years  on  the 
news  staff  of  London  Daily  Mail,  of 
which  he  was  latterly  news  ^itor.  The 
story  is  told  in  diary  form  and  as  much 
of  the  recorded  conversation  with  North¬ 
cliffe  took  place  on  telephone,  reading 
the  pages  is  exactly  like  “listening  in” 
on  the  private  line  of  the  celebrated 
publisher  and  his  chief  new's  editor. 
"My  Northcliffe  Diary”  contains  every 
recijie  for  newspaper  success  that  this 
genius  editor  and  publisher  ever  em¬ 
ployed.  Tom  Clarke  is  today  the 
youngest  editor-in-chief  of  a  British 
national  newspaper,  London  Xncs- 
Chronicle.  He  is  46,  and  has  been  in 
news  contnd  of  his  new'spaper  for  five 
years.  The  chair  in  which  Charles 
Dickens  sat  is  still  in  Mr.  Clarke’s  office. 
*  ♦  ♦ 

44'Y^DBK1N(;  for  Northcliffe,”  writes 
”  Mr.  Clarke,  “one  got  four  com¬ 
pelling  impressions:  (1)  His  ambition 
for  power  through  his  newspapers,  but 
not  necessarily  for  money ;  (2)  his 

‘Britishness,’  which  did  not  prevent  his 
working  always  for  clf)ser  amity  between 
Einglish-speaking  peoples;  ("3)  his  vol¬ 
canic  intolerance  of  slipshod  work  of 

any  sort,  whether  in  his  own  businesses 
or  elsewhere:  (4)  his  uncanny  instinct, 
which  he  called  ‘his  sixth  sense.’  He 
liked  fact  before  argument.  He  had 

little  concern  with  the  abstract  .  .  .  His 
outlook  was  mainly  emotional.  He  said 
he  knew  nothing  alxuit  politics,  art. 
sport,  finance,  literature,  and  so  on ;  and 
when  he  looked  at  a  picture,  or  at  a 
game,  or  a  movement  in  the  City,  it 
was  not  knowledge,  but  the  emotional 
response  in  himself,  that  dictated  his 
attitude.  This  caused  him  to  be  more 
interested  in  people  than  things.  It 


made  him  the  master  of  popular  jour¬ 
nalism.  for  he  was  a  realist  who  knew 
the  things  that  lie  nearest  the  human 
heart.” 

*  *  4: 

N  commenting  on  Northcliffe’s  char¬ 
acter  Mr.  Clarke  writes  that,  like  all 
elemental  forces,  he  was  simple  and  un¬ 
affected,  and  even  in  moments  when 
others  sneered  at  what  they  believed  to 
I)e  his  ridiculous  vanities  he  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  those  who  knew’  him  either  vain 
or  ridiculous.  Even  his  Napoleonic  ges¬ 
tures  were  not  the  ordinary  vanities. 
Once  he  sent  Clarke  to  see  Napoleon’s 
hat,  remarking;  “I  have  had  it  on;  it 
fits  me.”  But  even  that  did  not  strike 
his  news  editor  as  ridiculous,  whereas 
it  would  have  been  laughable  if  an  ordi¬ 
nary  man  had  said  it.  Northcliffe’s  boy¬ 
ishness  was  always  interesting  to  his  staff. 
He  had  a  boy’s  passion  for  having 
things  explained.  The  new  things  of 
the  day  excited  him,  such  as  mechan¬ 
ical  inventions,  and  he  never  tired  of 
news  about  sharks,  cannibals,  wolves, 
birds  and  snakes.  Once  he  made  over 
the  first  page  of  the  Daily  Mail,  at  a 
late  hour,  to  get  in  a  review  of  a  book 
about  adventures  in  New  Guinea,  which 
he  headed  “A  Boy’s  Book  For  Men.” 
He  personally  supervised  the  selection 
of  articles  on  the  first  page,  wrote  many 
of  the  “leaders”  on  big  news  breaks  and 
had  an  extraordinary  talent  for  writing 
headlines  that  would  command  sales, 
compel  a  reading  and  create  public 
opinion  slants.  His  stuff  made  a  strong 
appeal  to  women  readers.  He  knew 
how  to  stir  up  maternal  instincts  with 
his  writing  and  selection  of  article  and 
pictorial  material.  His  fierce  energy,  in¬ 
dependence  and  courage  led  him  into 
occasional  mistakes,  but  shrewdly  he 
wf)uld  turn  them  to  advantage.  Rarely 
was  he  caught  off  base.  He  was  violent 
in  speech  and  action,  once  taking  a 
flying  kick  at  the  seat  of  the  pants  of 
a  luckless  man  who  annoyed  him.  But 
Mr.  Clarke  says  he  never  knew  him  to 
do  a  really  low  thing.  He  did  not 
drink  or  smoke  to  excess,  was  bored  by 
gambling,  had  no  love  of  money,  did 
not  swear,  claimed  to  like  music  but 
did  not  often  indulge,  but  found  pleas¬ 
ure  at  <Kld  moments  in  reading 
snatches  fn>m  Dickens’  works.  His 
news  editor  thought  of  him  as  “splen¬ 
didly  and  pontifically  lonely.”  He  regu¬ 
larly  retired  at  9  ;30  and  was  up  5 :30. 
He  rarely  attended  a  theatre  and  did 
not  play  games.  'Most  of  all  he  enjoyed 
the  society  of  his  own  staff  and  was 
forever  exhorting  them  on  the  principles 
of  journalism.  His  pride  was  that  he 
had  founded  a  popular  press  which  cor¬ 
rected  the  pompous  pose  of  London’s 
newspapers.  He  foresaw  the  tremendous 
results  of  education  of  the  masses.  As 
the  author  points  out.  almost  every 
newspaper  published  today  in  Great 
Britain  shows  the  influence  of  North¬ 
cliffe.  He  made  a  vast  fortune  without 
many  compromises  of  journalistic  prin¬ 
ciple  and  was  a  fair  employer,  paying 
high  wages  and  holding  the  services  of 
really  efficient  people.  In  his  will  he 
remembered  all  his  6,000  workers,  high 
and  humble,  with  gifts  worth  $2,665,000. 
When  the  estate  was  settled  this  fund 
was  short  $500,000,  hut  was  made  good 
by  Lord  Rothermere,  present  head  of 
the  vast  newspaper  enterprise,  who  was 
his  brother’s  associate  throughout  his 
career. 

*  4  4 

^"'HE  Northcliffe  newspaper  business 
was  establisherl  strictly  by  journal¬ 
ists  and  “The  Chief”  selected  all  execu¬ 
tives.  Terrific  was  the  pressure  he  put 
on  his  associates,  hut  he  asked  nothing 
he  would  not  himself  do.  For  months 
he  would  test  out  a  man  to  determine 
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his  fitness  before  giving  him  a  post. 
.•\fter  that  he  was  loyal,  generous,  help¬ 
ful  and  considerate,  as  long  as  the  man 
made  good.  Northcliffe  employed  a 
shrewd  Scotsman  to  “watch  the  half¬ 
pennies."  and  then  encouraged  the  staff 
to  shock  him  with  extravagant  ventures. 
Always  he  fought  the  tendency  for  ad¬ 
vertisements  to  dominate  “the  news  for 
which  the  public  buys  its  newspapers.” 
Often  Northcliffe  would  notify  the  busi¬ 
ness  department :  “I  have  instructed  the 
editorial  department  to  take  out  any  of 
your  bludgeoning  advertisements.  I  want 
to  encourage  advertising,  but  I  will  not 
perform  Byzantine  genuflexions  before 
it.”  One  night  he  ordered  an  editor  to 
kill  an  advertisement  worth  $2,500, 
refusing  later  to  give  any  reasonable 
explanation.  Business  men  knew  he  was 
master.  Northcliffe  was  not  for  sale. 
A  striking  fact  in  Mr.  Clarke’s  story  is 
that  Northcliffe  won  nearly  all  of  his 
editorial  crusades,  and  they  were  many 
and  incessant.  Governments  danced  to 
his  tunes  when  he  had  gained  immense 
circulation  power.  No  individual  in 
Great  Britain  had  greater  influence  and 
how  he  wielded  it  during  the  dark  days 
of  the  World  War  is  high  proof  of 
Northcliffe’s  amazing  range  of  abilitv. 

4  4  « 


■FOLLOWING  are  Lord  Northcliffe 
newspaper  axioms  as  reported  in  Mr. 
Clarke’s  book,  worth  remembering  by 
newspapermen  of  all  lands : 

“Every  day  you  must  throw  your 
pebble  into  the  pond.” 


“Do  not  get  tied  up  with  detail 
others  can  see  too.” 

“I’eople  who  eat  big  meals  work  in 
and  starts  and  slumbers.” 

“You  can  learn  a  lot  about  a  man  b* 
watching  him  walk  across  the  room."  ^ 


“Think  out  very  carefully  and  fornm- 
late  a  scheme  for  offering  1,000  prizes  for 
the  best  arrangement  of  the  words  DaiW 
Mail,’  and  ‘World’s  record  net  sale  <J 
1,121.790,’  in  sand  or  stone  or  other 
devices,  at  the  seaside  or  in  the  countr? 
where  children  are  on  holiday.  .\11  tl* 
young  people  of  England  will  be  doii» 
it.”  ^ 


“We  must  not  become  too  respectabk* 


“I  want  men  in  responsible  posts  on 
my  staff  to  know  the  world,  and  know 
it  as  the  well-to-do  people  know  it  .  .  , 
our  better  class  readers  travel,  on  thi 
average,  far  more  than  our  staff.” 


When  the  National  Union  of  Joumab ' 
ists  made  demands  on  Northcliffe  he  i 
said :  “I  am  not  hostile  to  the  union,  bat 
I  object  to  our  profession  being  vuigiN’i 
ized  by  jam  factorv  ideas  .  .  .  Thiifc 
of  excluding  anyone  from  starting  if^i 
is  older  than  23.  Where  would  Wick;jj 
ham  Steed  (editor  London  Times)  hai* 
been  ?  He  was  brought  up  as  an  accoui#  ] 
ant.”  1 


When  London  Star  charged  that  “next 
to  the  Kaiser,  Lord  Northcliffe  has  done 
more  than  anyone  to  bring  on  the  war,” 
Northcliffe  said:  “It  is  what  you  may 
expect.  It  only  shows  how  angry  they 
are  at  being  shown  up.” 


“Every  day  we  must  have  a  feature — 
something  different — a  surprise.” 


Complaining  that  the  Mail  was  being 
scooped  on  news,  Northcliffe  once  pointed 
out  a  possible  story  and  said :  “We 
haven’t  got  a  man  to  get  the  news.  I 
will  go  out  tonight  on  this  myself.  I  will 
write  something  on  it  now,  although  I 
have  been  working  since  5  o’clock  this 
morning.  We  have  put  100,000  on  our 
circulation  in  six  weeks.  That’s  since  I 
began  writing  the  leaders — and  there  are 
very  few  returns,  too.” 


“Hannen  Swaffer  (poet  and  dramatic 
critic)  has  more  brains  than  anyone  in 
this  (conference)  room — except  me.” 


“We  are  getting  a  lot  of  free  adver¬ 
tising  from  competing  newspapers,” 
Northcliffe  commented  when  the  London 
press  was  boiling  with  rage  because  of 
the  Mail’s  attacks  on  Lord  Kitchener, 
the  paper  being  banned  at  the  Stock 
Exchange,  many  clubs  and  burned  in  the 
streets.  _ 

Northcliffe  complained  often  that  news 
pictures  were  badly  selected.  “King 
.•Mfonso  is  always  smiling.  If  you  got  a 
picture  of  .Alfonso  weeping,  that  would 
be  news.” 


“Handling  a  staff  of  reporters  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  things  I  know.  They 
are  not  like  ordinary  human  beings.  They 
are  so  temperamental.  Their  talents  and 
(lualities  vary  so.  \  news  editor  is  like 
the  conductor  of  an  orchestra.  He  must 
know  his  men  and  what  they  can  do  in  a 
special  line.  He  must  know  when  to 
play  light  or  heavy.  He  must  not  put 
the  cornet  player  at  the  big  drum.” 


“What  we  want  is  more  of  the  young 
man  spirit — more  initiative.  You  are 
afraid.  I  want  you  to  be  Bolsheviks  and 
make  yourselves  felt.  The  paper  is*  too 
middle-aged.  Your  editorial  conference 
is  all  talk.  It  is  like  a  school.  The 
young  ones  there,  if  they  ever  go.  arc 
afraid  to  speak.” 

“Fight  for  yourself  and  your  opinions.” 


“Do  you  realize  that  you  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  what  more  than  a  million  peo¬ 
ple  will  be  re.ading  tomorrow  morning? 
You  are  looking  at  life  through  a  peep¬ 
hole  for  all  those  people.  It  is  a  great 
responsibility.” 


“A  newspaperman  should  know,  an4 
know  by  experience.” 


“I  never  carry  any  money;  it  is  i 
nuisance.” 


Entertaining  members  of  his  staff  mj 
France,  Northcliffe  ordered  them  tobofl 
the  most  expensive  lunch  that  could  btj 
had  (around  $25  a  head)  “to  see  whati: 
really  expensive  lunch  is.”  He  ordered^' 
the  bill  included  in  the  expense  check,  i 


“Don’t  forget  the  women.  Alw^ 
have  one  ‘woman’s  story’  at  the  top  of 
all  the  main  news  pages  in  your  paper 
.  .  .  Newspapers  used  to  be  writta 
for  men  only  ...  Be  bright,  bat 
dignified.” 


The  first  page  of  his  newspaper  Nordi- 
cliffe  called  the  ‘“Surprise  Page” 


“We  must  not  let  politics  dominate  the 
paper,  but  we  must  get  the  news  i«  ; 
politics  and  give  it  all.  But,  please,  no  i 
long-winded  columns  of  mere  words  and  * 
hackneyed  speeches  of  corrupt  solemnily.  j 
Treat  politics  as  you  treat  all  other  news 
— on  its  merits.” 


“News  of  the  second  sort,  the  ‘talkag 
points,’  the  features,  is  news  that  does  not 
fall  into  your  basket.  It  requires  thought 
initiative,  looking  ahead.  It  means  dai^ 
.search  by  train^  men  of  the  world,  di¬ 
rected  by  a  news  leader  who  has  time  to 
get  about  among  men  and  women,  tiiM 
to  think — a  daily  search  for  subjects  in 
the  public  mind,  or  subjects  that  ought  to 
be  in  the  public  mind.  There  arc  son* 
who  say  it  is  this  second  sort  of  news 
that  sells  the  newspaper.  I  do  not  agree. 
It  is  hard  netvs  that  catches  readers. 
Features  hold  them.” 


“Crime  exclusions  are  noticed  by  the 
public  more  than  any  other  sort  of  news. 
They  attract  attention,  which  is  the 
secret  of  newspaper  success.  They  art 
the  sort  of  dramatic  news  that  the  publ* 
always  affects  to  criticise  but  is  always 
in  a  hurry  to  read.” 

“The  public  is  interested  in  realities 
action  and  mystery.  It  is  only  human. 

“If  we  kept  out  of  the  paper  everything 
that  everybodv  wanterl  kept  out.  th(rt 
would  be  little  in  it  but  speeches  and 
charity  puffs.” 


“We  musn’t  be  too  timid  about 
iiig  a  few  people.  As  it  is.  the  Iw 
news — much  of  it  personal— never  get* 
into  the  paper.” 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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